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| ſhall retain the name of Mule to the 
animal produced by the jack-aſs and 
mare; and to that procreated between the horſe 


and ſhe-aſs, we ſhall give the denomination of 


bardeau, The differences which ſubſiſt between 
theſe two mongrel animals have never hitherto 
been marked by any author. Theſe differences, 
however, afford the moſt certain criterion for 
diſtinguiſhing the relative influence of males 
and females in the product of generation. A 
compariſon of theſe two mules, and other mon- 
grels proceeding from a mixture of different 
ſpecies, will give us more preciſe ideas concern- 
ing this relative influence, than could be obtain- 
ed by ſimply comparing two indrviduals of the 
ſame ſpecies, 8 LOO, 
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The bardeau is much ſmaller than the mule, 
aud ſeems to preſerve the dimenſions of its mo- 
ther, the ſhe-aſs; and the mule retains the di- 
menſions of the mare. Hence, in mixed ſpecies, 
the ſize of the body appears to depend more 


upon the mother than the father. Now, theſe 


two animals differ in figure. The neck of the 
bardeau is thinner, the back ſharper, and the 

crupper more pointed ; while the fore-head of 
the mule is better ſhaped, the neck more beau- 
tiful, the ſides rounder, and the crupper more 
plump. Hence both of theſe animals retain 
more of the mother than of the father, not only 


in magnitude, but in figure of body. This re- 


mark, however, does not apply to the head, limbs, 


and tail. The head of the bardeau is longer, 


and not ſo thick in proportion as that of the aſs; 
and the head of the mule is ſhorter and thicker 
than that of the horſe. Hence, in the figure 
and dimenſions of the head, they have a greater 
reſemblance to the father than to the mother, 


The tail of the bardeau is garniſhed with hair 


nearly in the ſame manner as that of the horſe; 


and the tail of the mule is almoſt, naked, like 


that of the aſs. In this extreme part of the body, 
therefore, the ſimilarity to the father predomi- 
nates. The ears of the mule are longer than 
thoſe of the horſe; and the ears of the bardeau 
are ſhorter than thoſe of the aſs. The limbs 
of the mule are hard and limber, like thoſe of 


the horſe; 125 the limbs of the bardeau are 


more 
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more fleſhy. © Hence cheſb two waves; + in FEY ü 
form of the head, limbs, and other extremities 
of the body, have a greater reſemblance to the 


father than to the mother. 4 


In the years 1751 and 1752, I made two des 
goats copulate with ſeveral ewes, and I obtain- 
ed nine mules, ſeven males and two females. 
Struck with this difference between the number 


of males and females, I endeavoured to diſcover 


whether the number of male mules, produced 
by the aſs and mare, predominated in the ſame 
proportion, The information I received did not 
aſcertain this point; but I learned that the num- 
ber of male mules always exceeded that of the 


| females. The Marquis de Spontin- Beaufort 


made a dog intermix with a ſhe-wolf, and pro- 
cured four mules, three of which were males “. 
In fine, having made inquiries concerning mules 
which were more eaſily obtained, I learned, that 


the number of males greatly exceeded that of 


the females. In the article, Canary-birds F 
remarked, that of nine young produced between 

a goldfinch and a Canary-bird, there were only 
three females. Theſe are the only certain facts 


1 could collect on this ſubject t, which merits 


"TE m-ore 


* Letter from the Marquis de Spontin - Beaufort to M. de 
Buffon, dated Namur, July 14. 1773, and atteſted by two 


letters from M. Surirey de Boiſſy, likewiſe dated Namur, 


June 9. and July 19. 1773. 
+ See tom. 4. de l' Hiſt. Nat. 4 Oiſeaur. e 
+ What is related by differeat authors, dl the jos | 
mars, | 
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myſteries of generation by the concourſe of dif- 
ferent ſpecies, and the aſcertaining of the pro- 


portional effective powers of males and females 


in every kind of reproduction, can alone be de- 


veloped by an aſſemblage of ſimilar facts. 


Of my nine mules produced by the he · goat 


and the ewes, the firſt was brought forth on the 
15th day of April. When examined three days 


after 


4 


mars, appears to be very ſuſpicious. The Sieur Leger, 'in 
his hiſtory of the Voudois, tells us, That, in the valleys of 
«. Piedmont, there are mongrel animals, called jumars ; that, 
© when.engendered by a bull and a mare, they are denomina- 


© ted baſ or buf; and, when produced by à bull and ſhe- aſs, 


© they receive the appellation of ; that theſe jumars have 
no horns, and are of the ſize of mules ; that they are very 
« ſwift; that he mounted one of them on the zoth day of 
September, and performed, in a fingle day, a journey of 
« eighteen leagues, or fifty- four Italian miles; and that __ 
« were ſurer and more eaſy than a horſe.” wy | 
From an aſſertion of this kind, we would be led to „ e 
that theſe jumars, produced by the bull and the mare and 
ſhe-aſs, either exiſt, or did formerly exiſt ; yet I have never 


been able to diſcover any confirmation of theſe faQs. 


Dr Shaw, in his hiſtory of Algiers, p. 166. ſays, To the 
« mule we may join the Kwmrah, as the Algerines call a little 
6 ſerviceable bealt of burden, begot betwixt an aſs and a cow. 
That which I. ſaw at Algiers (where it was not looked upon 


das a rarity), was ſingle hoofed, like the aſs, but diſtinguiſh- 


« ed from it, in having a flecker ſkin, with the tail 155 the 
head (though without horns) in faſhion of the dam's.“ Dr 


Shaw is an author who deſerves credit. However, 15 


conſulted ſeyeral perſons who had been in Barbary, and par- 
ticularly the Chevalier James Bruce, they all aſured me, that 
they had no knowledge e theſe N e 
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after Aach and compared ien lambs of the 
ſame age, it differed from them in the following 
particulars: The ears, upper part of the head, 
as well as the diſtance between the eyes, were 
larger. It had beſides a band of 'whitiſh gray 
hair from the nap of the neck to the extremity 
of the tail. The four legs, the ſuperior part of 
the neck, the breaſt, and belly, were covered 
with the ſame white, coarſe hair. There was a 
ſmall quantity of wool upon the flanks» only»; 
and even this ſhort, curled'wool; was mixed with 


a great deal of hairs? The legs of this mule 


were alſo an inch and a half longer than thoſe of 
a lamb of the ſame age. When examined, 
eighteen days after birth, the white hairs were 
partly fallen off, and replaced by brown hairs; 
ſimilar in colour to thoſe in the he-geat, and 
nearly as coarſe. The limbs continued to be 
more than an inch and a half longer than thoſe of 
the lamb; and, on account of this length of limbs, 
it did not walk ſo well as the lamb. This lamb 


| was killed by an accident; and I took no far- 


ther notice of the mule till four months after- 
ward, when 1 compared it with a ſheep of the 
ſame age. In the mule, from the ſpace between 
the eyes to the extremity of the muzzle, the di- 
| ſtance was at leaſt an inch ſhorter than in the 
ſheep; and the head of the mule was more than 
half an inch broader, at the broadeſt part. Henee 
the head of this mule was thicker" and ſhorter 
than that of a ſheep of equal age. The curya- 
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ture of the upper jaw, taken from the corner of 
the mouth, was near half an inch longer in the 
mule than in the ſheep. The head of the mule 
was not covered with wool; but with long, buſhy 
hair. The tail was two en ſhorter than . | 
of the ſheep. _ | 

In the beginning of the year 1752, I ahead 
from the union of a he-goat with ewes, eight o- 


ther mules, fix of which were males, and two 
females. . Two of them died before I could ex- 


amine them; but they ſeemed to reſemble thaſe 
wha ſurvived. Two of them, a male and a fe- 


male, had four teats, two on eachgide, like thoſe 


of the goats. In general, theſe mules had long 
hair on the belly, and particularly about the pe: 
nis, as in the he-gaat, and alſo on the feet, and 


particularly thoſe behind. Moſt of them had 
the chanfrin leſs arched than is common to 
| lambs, the diſtance between the hoofs OT | 


and the tail ſhorter. 
Under the article Dog, I Wiebe ſome experi: a 


ments made with a view to procure an intermix- 
ture between a dog and a wolf, where all the 


precautions employed for that purpoſe were a- 


bortive *. The concluſion drawn from theſe ex- 
periments was in the following words: I pre- 


tend not abſolutely to affirm, that the wolf, 


in no age or country, never intermixed with 
* dogs. The contrary is aflerted poſitively by 
the ancients. Ariſtotle remarks, that; though 
5 * animaly 

? dee vol. IV.p. 24. 


animals of different ſpecies ſeldom intermix; 
« yet it certainly happens among dogs, foxes, 
© and wolves.“ I have ſince learned the propri- 
ety of being thus cautious in my concluſions; | 
for M. le Marquis de Spontin- Beaufort has ſuc- 
ceeded in the junction of a dog and a wolf. 1 
was informed of this fact by M. Surirey de Boiſ- 
ſy, 1 in a letter which he wrote me in the follow 
ing terms: | 
1 Naur; Yana 9. 177 3. The e A 
Spontin has in this place reared a very young 
ſhe- wolf, to whom he gave, as a companion, a 
dog of nearly the ſame age. They were left 
* at full liberty, and came into the apartments, 
the kitchen, the ſtable, &c. They live in the 
* moſt intimate friendſhip, and are extremely 
careſſing, lying under the table, and upon the 
* feet of the perſons who ſit around. h 
© The dog is a kind of mongrel maſtiff, and 
* full of vigour. During the firſt ſix months, 
© the wolf was fed with milk, and afterward 
* with raw fleſh, which it preferred to what was 
* roaſted, When ſhe eat, no perſon durſt ap- 
* proach her. At other times, ſhe permitted e- 
very freedom, except abuſe. She careſſed all 
* the dogs which came near her, till the began 
to give a preference to her old companion; af- _ 
ter which, the was enraged at every other, She 
* was nme for the firſt time, on the 25th 
day of March laſt. Her amours continued 
* fifteen days, with pretty frequent. repetitions ; 
and 


* . £ 
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and of a blackiſh colour. Some of them have 


: and the brought forth her young on the "TY 
p day of June at eight O clock in the morning. 

Hence the time of her geſtation was ſeventy= 
three days. The young were four in number, 


© the half of the breaſt, and the pats, white, 
© Theſe colours are derived from the dog, which 
is black and white. From the moment of lit- |, 
© tering, ſhe growled and attacked all who ap- 
© proached her. She no longer diſtinguiſhed her 
© maſters; and would even have devoured — 
8 dog, if he had come near her. 5 
I add, that ſhe has been chained ever <a 
* ſhe made a break at her gallant, who had leap- 
*eda neighbouring wall, in order to come at a 
© bitch in ſeaſon; that ſhe nearly worried her ri- 
© val; and that the coachman ſeparated them by 
© repeated blows of a large bludgeon, and con- 
* ducted her to her lodge, where, imprudentiy 
* commencing his chaſtiſement, her fury roſe to 
© ſuch a degree, that ſhe bit him twice in the 
© thigh, and the wounds Confined him bx weeks 
tc his bed. 
In my aner to this eiter, I PETE” M. abs 


Boiſſy, and added ſome remarks, with a view to 


remove my doubts. M. le Marquis de Spon- 
tin having ſeen my anſwer, DEL, wrote 
me in the following term: 

Namur, July 14. 1773. ' I read with "much 


© ſatisfaQtion the judicious remarks you tranſ- 


* mitted to M. Surirey de Boy; whom I had 
1 8 
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boa: to communicate to you; during my 
* abſence, a fact, which cannot be denied, not- 
* withſtanding the force of your arguments, and 
the opinion I have always entertained, as well 
© as the reſt of the world, of the excellence of 
the many learned produQions: by which you 
have enlightened the republic of letters. But, 
* whether it was an effect of chance, or e 
* of thoſe ſports of Nature, who, as you re- 
mark, ſometimes departs from her eſtabliſned 
laws, the fact is inconteſtible; and vou will 


© be convinced of its truth, if you give credit 


* to what I have the honour: of writing you, 


* which can be atteſted by two hundred perſons 

© at leaſt, who were witneſſes to it as well as 
* myſelf, This ſhe-wolf was only three days 
old when I purchaſed it from à peaſant, Who 

had carried it off, after killing the mother. 

fed it with milk till it was able to eat fleſh. 

© I recommended to thoſe who had the care of 

it, to careſs, and handle it often, with a view 
to render it as tame as poſſible. At laſt, it be- 


* came ſo familiar that IJ have taken it to hunt 


in the woods at the diſtance of à league from 
* my houſe, without any danger of loſing 11. 
Sometimes, when I was unable to call it back, 
* it returned of its own accord in the night. I 
was always more certain of keeping it at home 
* when I had a dog; for it was fond of dogs; 3 
* and thoſe who had overcome their natural re- 
atme * with it, as if they had been 
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* animals of the ſame ſpecies. During all this 


time, it attacked only cats and poultry, whom 


it ſtrangled, without diſcovering any inclina- 
© tion to eat them. As ſoon as ſhe attained the 

: age of twelve months, her ferocity increaſed, 
and I began to perceive that ſhe had a ſtrong 
* deſire to attack ſheep and bitches. I then 
* chained her; becauſe ſhe frequently ſprung up- 
© on her maſter, when he attempted to reſtrain Ml 


cher. She was at leaſt one year old when I in- 
© troduced her to the acquaintance of the dog 


* which covered her. She has been kept in my 
* garden, which is ſituated in the centre of the 
* town, ſince the end of November laſt; and, 
therefore, no male wolf can be ſuppoſed to have 


© had any communication with her, As ſoon 


as ſhe came in ſeaſon, ſhe diſcovered ſueh an 


© affetion for the dog, and the dog for her, 


© that each of them howled frightfully when 


« they were not together. She was firſt cover- 


* ed on the 28th day of March, and twice each 
day during the two following weeks. They 
© continued attached to each other more than a 
quarter of an hour at every embrace, during 
© which time the wolf complained, and ſeemed 
* to ſuffer pain; but the dog was perfectly at his 
* caſe. Three weeks after, her pregnancy was 
* perceptible. On the 6th day of June, ſhe. 
brought forth four young, whom ſhe -ftill 


* ſuckles, though they are five weeks old, and 
F have pretty long ſharp teeth. They, have a 


perfect 
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«perf reſemblance to puppies, having long | 
* pendulous ears. One of them is black, with 
a white breaſt, which was the colour of the 


dog. The others will probably be of the colour 


© of the mother. The hair of each of them is 
« coarſer than that of ordinary dogs. There is but 
© one female, with a very ſhort tail, like the dog, 
* who had: ſcarcely any tail. They promiſe to 


be large, ſtrong, and very ferocious. The mo- 


ther is extremely ſolicitous concerning their 
© wellfare. . I doubt whether I ſhall keep her any 


longer, having been chagrined by an accident 


© that befell my coachman, whom ſhe bit ſo-cruel- 
ly, that he has been confined to his bed theſe 
© ſix weeks paſt. But I will engage, that, if pre- 


© ſerved, ſhe will again have puppies by the ſame 
dog, who is white, with large black ſpots on 


the back. I hope, Sir, that what I have ſaid 
* will anſwer for a reply to your remarks, and 
* that you will no longer heſitate ern the 


truth of this ſingular event.“ 


My doubts are entirely removed, and 5 am 
happy to embrace this opportunity of expreſſing 
my thanks. The eſtabliſhment of a rare fact in 
natural hiſtory is a great acquiſition. The means 
of obtaining ſuch facts are always difficult, and 


often, as we have ſeen, very dangerous. It was 


for this laſt reaſon that I ſequeſtered my wolf 


and dog from all ſociety. I had formerly rear- 


ed a young wolf, who, till the age of twelve 
months, did no miſchief, and followed his ma- 
8 ſter 
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ſer like a dog. But, in the ſecond year, he I 
committed ſo many exceſſes that it was neceſſa- 


ry tö kill hin. I learned by experience, that 


tele animals, though ſoftened by education, te- 
ſume, with age, their natural ferocity. Willing 


to prevent theſe inconveniences, I kept my ſhe- 


under no reſtraint, had loſt his repugnance te 
her; and ſhe, by the fame mild management, 


| therefore, received him with cordiality, when 


— . 
Band 


wolf always confined along with the dog; and 
I acknowledge that this method of procuring an 
union between them was ilt ĩmagined; for, i 
this ſtate of flavery and diſguſt, the diſpoſitions 
of the wolf, inſtead of being ſoftened, were 
ſoured to ſuch a degree, that ſhe was more fe- 
rocious than if ſhe had been at full liberty; and 
the dog, having been early detached from his 
equals, and from the ſociety of men, had aſſu- 
med a ſavage and cruel character, which the bad 


humour of the wolf ſerved ohly to augment ; 


ſo that, during the two laſt years, their antipa- 
thy roſe to ſuch a degree, that they defired no- 
thing ſo much as to devour each other. In the 


experiment made by the Marquis de Spontin, 


every circumſtance was reverſed, The dog was 
in his ordinary condition: He had all the mild- 
neſs and other qualities. which this docile anima 
acquires by his intercourſe with man. The wolf 
was likewiſe reared in perfect freedom and fa- 
miliarity along with the dog, which; by being 


became ſuſceptible of attachment to him. She, 


the 


6 
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a letter to me, dated April 15. 1775: My Lord Pembroke,“ 


the hour: of Nature frruck) And, though ſhe 


ſeemed to complain and to ſuffers ſhe felt more 
pleaſure than pain; for ſhe; allowed the opera- 
tion to be repeated every day, during all the 
time ſhe was in ſeaſon. Beſides, the proper 
moment for this unnatural union was ſeized. 
The wolf felt the impreſſion of love for the firſt 
time. She was only in the ſecond year of her 
age; and, of courſe, had apt antini reſumed 
her natural ferocity. - _ 

All theſe circumſtances, 1 857 perhaps: ſome 


others which were not obſerved, contributed to 


the ſuccels of this fertile embrace. From what 


has been remarked, it would appear, that the 


moſt certain method of rendering animals un- 
faithful to their ſpecies, is to place them, like 


man, in ſociety, and to accuſtom them gradual- 


ly to individuals which, without ſuch precau- 
tions, would not only be indifferent, but hoſtile 
to each other. However this matter ſtands, the 
Marquis de Spontin has aſcertained the fact, that 
the dog can produce with the wolf even in our 
climates, I could have wiſhed that the ſucceſs 
of this experiment had induced its author to 


the union of a wolf with a bitch, and of foxes 
with dogs, But if this deſire ſhould be confider- 
cd as exorbitant, he muſt aſcribe it to the inſa- 


tiable enthuſiaſm of a naturaliſt *. 


But 
* A ſimilar fact has been announced by M. Bourgelat, in 


ſays 


14 OF MULES. 


But to return to our aodialepci: In thoſe I obs 
tained from the he-goat and ewe, the number 
of males was as ſeven to two; in thoſe from the 
dog and ſhe-wolf, the males were as three to 
one; and, in thoſe from the goldfinch and Ca- 
nary bird, the males were as ſixteen to three. 
It appears, therefore, to be certain, that the 
number of males, which is always greater than 
that of females in pure ſpecies, is ſtil] greater in 
mixed ſpecies. Hence, the male, in general, 
has a greater influence on the produce of gene- 
ration than the female, becauſe he tranſmits his 
ſex to the greateſt number, and becauſe the 
number of males augments in proportion to the 
remoteneſs of the ſpecies which intermix. The 
ſame thing muſt happen in the conjunction of 
different races: By croſſing the remoteſt of theſe, 
we ſhall not only procure the moſt beautiful 


productions, but the greateſt number of males. 


ſays he, © informed me, that, within theſe few days, he ſaw a 
Js large maſtiff copulate with a ſhe-wolf ; that the wolf is 2 
tame; that ſhe is always in her maſter's chamber, and con- 

« ſequently under his eye; that ſhe never goes out alone; 
« and that ſhe follows. her maſter with all the fidelity of a 
« dog. He adds, that an animal merchant has had, at four 
different times, mules produced by the wolf and dog. He 
« alledges, that the wolf is only a wild dog; and in this opi- 
nion he is joined by the celebrated anatomiſt Mr Hunter. 
He thinks differently with regard to the fox. He tells me, 
© that a bitch, who was a daughter of a wolf, and belonged 

to Lord Clanbrazil, intermixed with a ſetting dog, and 

produced puppies, which, according to his hunter, will be 

< excellent pointers.“ 


- 


1 have often endeavoured to inveſtigate the rea- 
ſon why any religion, or any government, 
ſhould prohibit the marriage of brothers and 
ſiſters. Did men learn, by very ancient expe- 


rience, that the union of brother and ſiſter was 
leſs fertile than an intermixture with ſtrangers, or 


that the former produced fewer males, and 
feebler and more unhandſome children? It is 
certain, however, that, from a thouſand experi- 
ments, both in men and the other animals, 
croſſing the breed is the only mode of ennobling 
and preſerving the perfection of the ſpecies. 
To theſe facts and experiments, let us add 


WHT what the ancients have ſaid upon this ſubject. 
W Ariſtotle tells us, that the mule engenders with 


the mare, and that the junction produces an ani- 
mal which the Greeks called hinnus or ginnus. 
He likewiſe remarks, that the ſhe-mule eaſily 
conceives, but ſeldom brings the foetus to per- 
fection *. Of theſe two facts, the ſecond is more 
rare than the firſt; and both happen only in 
warm climates. M. de Bory, of the royal aca- 
demy of Sciences, and formerly governour of 
the American iſlands, communicated to me a re- 


cent fact of this kind, in a letter, dated May 7. 
1770, of which the following is an extract. 


* You will perhaps recollect, Sir, that M. 
d' Alembert read, laſt year, in the Academy of 
$ * Sciences, a letter, which informed him, that 

(2 ſhe-mule, in the iſland of St e 


had 
3 Ariſt, hiſt, animal. lib. 6. cap. 24. 


1769, M. de Nort, Knight of St Louis, and late 


to be ſick; that her belly was remarkably large, 


M. de Nort, believing the animal to be inflated, 


at, Wing been both hurt by the fall, the foal 


Doctor Matty, who depoſited it in the Muſaeum 
of the Royal Society at London. 
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© had Wan forth a foal.” I was A to 
* write for proper vouchers of the fact; and 1 
. have now the honour of ſending you the certi=« 
© ficate which I received. . . . . My correſpon- | 
dent is worthy of the higheſt credit. He adds; MW 
that he has ſeen mules cover, indiſcriminately, 
ſhe-mules and mares, and likewiſe ſhe-mules 
covered by ſtallions and he-mules.“ 
This certificate is judicially atteſted, and figms | 
ed by witneſſes of unqueſtionable veracity. The 
ſubſtance of it is, that, on the 14th day of May 


* 


* 


Major of the Royal Legion of St Domingo, | 
had a ſhe-mule brought to him, which was ſaid 


and a membrane protruded through the vagina, 


ſent for a Negro farrier, who had been accuſtom- 
ed to take care of diſeaſed animals; that this 
Negro, who arrived in the abſence of M. de 
Nort, had thrown down the mule, in order to 
give her a draught ; that, the moment after the 
fall, ſhe brought forth a young mule, perfectly 
formed, and covered with long and very black 
hair.; that the young mule lived an hour; but 


died ſoon after birth, and the mother ten hours 


after; and, in fine, that the young mule was 
ſkinned, and the ſkin ſent, ſays M. de Nort, to 


Other | 


NB 
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Other eye-ivltneſſis; and rata M. Caza- 
vant, ſurgeon, add, that the young mule ſeemed 
to have been mature, and well formed; that, 
from the appearance of its hair, head, and; ears, 
it had a greater reſemblance to the aſs than com- 
mon mules ; that the paps of the mother were 
ſwelled, and full of milk ; that, when the 1gno- 
rant Negro perceived the feet iſſuing from the 
vagina, he drew ſo forcibly as to invert the 
uterus, and lacerate the parts, which occaſioned 
the death of both mother and fol. 5 
Theſe facts, which appear to be well aſcer- 
tained, ſhow, that, in warm elimates, the 
mule is not only capable of conception, but of 
bringing the foetus to full maturity. From my 
_ correſpondents in Spain and Italy, I learn, that - 
ſimilar events have happened in theſe countries: 
But the facts are not ſo completely authenticated. 
It till remains to be inquired, whether this 
st Domingo mule was impregnated by an aſs or 
a mule. The ſuperior reſemblance of the young 
mule to the former feems to indicate, that ſhe 
had been covered by an aſs. The ferocious ar- 
dour of the als renders him very indifferent in 
the choice of females, and makes him attack, 
with nearly the ſame avidity, the ſhe-als, the 
mare, and the mule, 1980 n 
We may, therefore, conſider ite as an eſtablith- 
ed fact, that the he-mule can generate, and the 
ſhe-mule produce. Like other animals, they 
Pave a ſeminal liquor, and all the organs neceſ- 
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ſary to Sevahiidid But aa animals are 
always leſs fertile, and more tardy than thoſe of 
- | a pure ſpecies. Beſides, mules have never pro- 
NH duced in cold climates, ſeldom in warm regions, 
and ſtill more ſeldom in temperate countries “. 
Hence their barvetiricnls without being abſolute, 
Ws 


N 
r 
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10 the Are facts, the tranſlator has to "Ik an 1 
of the prolitic powers of a ſhe-mule in the North of Scotland. 
Having heard'that a mule, belonging to Mr David Tullo, 
farmer in Auchtertyre, in the county of Forſar, had ſome 
years ago brought forth a foal, he tranſmitted a few queries 
to be put to Mr Tullo ; and requeſted that his anſwers might 
be legally atteſted before a magiſtrate. This requeſt was 
chearfully complied with; and the following is an exact * 
5 of the queries, anfwers, and atteſtations. 


18terrögatories to be put to Mr Tullo tenant in Auchtertyre, 
| pariſh of kanne, and wagen of a with his an 


1-20, Had you ever a ſhe-mule ? At what period? Is it true 
that the male had a foal? At what time was ſhe corel 

and when did ſhe foal ? 

Anſwered by Mr Tullo : That he bought a ſhe- mule about 
twenty years ago: That ſhe was conſtantly in ſeaſon for a 
horſe : That, about ſome years thereaſter, he gave her a horſe; 
and that ſhe, thereafter, gave him a foal, about the oth of 

i ö June. The mule's ſes was four pounds bye ſhillings Ster. 
a | ling. 

5 ö 20%, What was the colour of the foal? Was there any thing 

%ibu * particular in its figure? 

Uo | Anſwer: The foal was exactly the colout of its mother, 
Ne inclined to black, with a very large head, big ears, and ſmall 

1 41 tail; and the declarant thinks, had its head been weighed 

jt h when foaled, it would have weighed nearly as much as its 
1 body. 

1 e "= 
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may be regarded as poſitive; ſince their produc- 
tions are lo rare, that a few examples only can 


„„ .-be 


3:tio, How long was the animal allowed to live? 5 
Anſwer: The next day after the mule foaled, it was ſent, 
with its mother, to the Loch of Lundie, in order to let the 
ſcal die, as the declarant could not want the mule's work, and 
the mother ſeemed not fond of the foal : That it was accor- 
dingly left, and next day came to Auchtertyre, about two 
miles diſtance, over a hill, with the cattle of Auchtertyre, 
that had been grazing near to that PORN and was drowned 

in a ditch the day following. 

ato, Was its ſkin preſerved, or the head, or any other bones Th 
of the ſkeleton? Could any part thereof be ſtill found? 

Anſwered : Neither the ſkin, nor any part of the ſkeleton 
was preſerved, nor can now be had; though the declarant 
has often regretted the not preſerving the foal, as its mother 
always performed any work that a horſe of fifteen pounds 
value could do. 

.5tc, Is the mother Rill alive? What is her age? 

Anſwer: The mother died, about eight years ago, of an 
epidemic cold that was raging among the horſes in this 
country: The mule had little or no milk after foaling, and 
the foal got ſome cow's milk: And this is all that he remem- 
bers of the matter. 


DAVID TULL0O. 


| Auchtertyre, 4th Feb. 1780. 

We James Small tenant in Burnmouth, and Robert Ram- 
ſay tenant in Newtyle, hereby certify, That we have often ſeen 
the mule above deſcribed, and we know that ſhe had a foal, - 
as is narrated by David Tullo. 


JAMES SMALL. 
ROB. RAMSAY. 


Ballantyne Houſe, 4th Feb. 1780. 


The within interrogatories were put to David Tullo tenant 
in e re, anent the mule he had, and the foal ſhe pro- 
duced, 
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be collected. But men were wrong in aſſerting 


that mules were abſolutely barren, and that all 
animals proceeding from a mixture of different 
ſpecies were, like the mules, incapable of pro- 
ducing. The facts formerly related concerning 
the produce of a he- goat and a ewe, of a dog and 
a ſhe- wolf, and of Canary birds and goldfinches, 
demonſtrate, that theſe mongrels are by no means 
barren, and that ſome of them are equally pro- 
lific wich their parents, 
It is an unhappy circumſtance, that a ſmall, 

and often nominal error, extends over every abs x 


ject to which it has any relation, and at laſt not 
only becomes an error in fact, but gives riſe to 


a general prejudice, that is more difficult to re- 
move than the particular opinion from which it 
originated. A ſingle word, a name like that of 
mule, which ought ſolely to repreſent the idea 


of the animal proceeding from the aſs and 


mare, has been improperly applied to the ani- 


wal produced by the horſe and the ſhe-aſs, and 


afterward, with til] greater impropriety, to all 
quadrupeds, and all birds, of mixed ſpecies: And, 
| e as 


duced, to which he gave the anſwers ſubjoined to each query, 
and ſigned them, as did James Small and Robert Ramſay, at- 


telling the truth theregt, in preſence of 
GEORGE: WATSON, J. N 


The ial atteſtation is in : the poſſeſſion of the Tranſla+ 
tor; and he lately tranſmitted notorial or authenticated copies 
of it to the Count de Buffon, and to Thomas Pennant, Eſq; 


er Downing 8, in Flintſhire, 


o » U 


as this word mule, in its original acceptation, in- 
| cluded the idea of the barrenneſs common to the 
animal proceeding from the aſs and mare, this 
idea of barrenneſs has been conveyed to all be- 
ings who have the denomination of mules ; I | 
ſay to all beings ; for, independent of quadru- 
peds, birds, and fiſhes, mule plants have been 
fancied, to which, without heſitation, this gene- 
ral ſterility has alſo been aſcribed. None of 
theſe beings, however, is abſolutely barren. The 
mule, properly ſo called, or the animal produced 
by the aſs and mare, is not abſolutely barren ; 
but its prolific powers, when compared with 
thoſe of pure ſpecies, or even with thoſe of o- 
ther animals of a mixed W are much more 
feeble and uncertain. . 
All mules, ſays Prejudice, are vitiated ani- 
mals, incapable of producing: No animal, ſay 
Reaſon and Experience, though proceeding from 
two ſpecies, is abſolutely barren. It ought to 
be remarked, however, that in pure, as well as 
in mixed ſpecies, the degrees of fertility are very 
different. In the firſt, ſome, like the fiſhes and 
inſects, multiply, annually, by millions; others, 
as the birds and ſmall. quadrupeds, produce by 
twenties and dozens; in fine, others, as man, 
and the larger quadrupeds, produce only one in 
twelve months. The number produced may be 
ſaid to be in the inverſe proportion of the mag- 
nitude of animals. The horſe and afs bring 
forth but one in a year; and, in the fame pe- 
B be 2 | nod, 
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riod, the mouſe and Guiney pig TO: thirty 
or forty. Hence the fecundity of theſe ſmall 
animals is thirty or forty times greater; and, if | 
a ſcale were formed of the different degrees of 
fertility, the ſmall animals above enumerated 
would occupy the higheſt points, while the horſe 
and aſs would be found nearly in the lone; 
for the elephant alone is lefs fertile. 
In mixt ſpecies, there are alſo different 4 
grees of fecundity; for animals proceeding 
from two ſpecies partake of two natures, and 
are, in general, leſs fertile; and this want of 
fertility increaſes in proportion to the infecun- 
dity of the parents. Hence, if the horſe and ak, 
two animals naturally not very fertile, mix, the 
original infecundity, inſtead of diminiſhing in 
the mongrel race, muſt be augmented. The mule 
will not only be leſs fertile than its parents, but, 
perhaps, the moſt unfertile of all mongrels, be- 
cauſe all the other mules which produce, ſuch as 
thoſe proceeding from the he-goat and ewe, 
from the goldfinch and Canary bird, &c. are much 
more fruitful than thoſe produced by the aſs and 
Horſe, It is to this original and particular cauſe, 
that the infecundity of the mule and bardeau 
ſhould be referred. A ſecond cauſe, fill more 
particular, renders the laſt anima leſs prolific 
than the firſt, The mule proceeding from the 
. aſs and mare retains the ardent temperament of 
the father, and, of courſe, poſſeſſes a high de- 
gree of prolific power; while the bardeau pro- 
ceeding 
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ceeding from the horſe and aſs is, like its father, 
leſs potent, and leſs able to engender. Beſides, 
the mare, being leſs ardent than the ſhe-aſs, is 
likewiſe. more fertile, ſince ſhe conceives;and re- 
tains with more certainty. Thus every circum- 
ſtance concurs in rendering the mule more pro- 
 lific than the bardeau ; for afdour of tempera- 
ment in the male, 9 18 ſo neceſſary to ſuc» 
cefsful generation and the number produced, is 
hurtful in the female, and almoſt Aan pre- 

vents conception and retention. 
This fact holds generally both in man Dang the 
other animals, Cold women, joined to ardent 
men, produce a number of children. A woman, 
on the contrary, who feels too acutely the emo- 
tions of love, is ſeldom fertile. But, in moſt 
women who are merely paſſive, the effect is 
more certain; becaule the fruit of generation is 
leſs diſturbed by the convulſions of pleaſure, 
"Theſe are ſo marked, and ſo deſtructive to the 
conception, in ſome females, ſuch as the ſhe- 
aſs, that ſhe requires cold water to be thrown 
on her crupper, and even heavy blows, in or- 
der to repreſs them. Without ſuch diſagreeable 
aids, the ſhe-aſs would ſeldom be impregnated, 
till age abated the fury of her paſſion. The 
fame means are ſometimes 1 to make 
mares conceive. 3 
But, it may be ſaid, that PIE dogs and cats, 
which ſeem to be more ardent than the. mare 
and Wer never "wu io conceive ; and, there- 
| fore, 
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fore, that the fact advanced concerning the i in- 
fecundity of females whofe feelings are exqui- 
fite, is too general, and admits of many excep- 
tions. But the example of dogs and cats, in- 
ſtead of being an exception, is rather a confir- 
mation of the general rule; for, in the bitch, 

however violent the convulficns of the internal 
organs may be ſuppofed, they have full time to 


be appeaſed during the long interval between 
conſummation and the retreat of the male, who 


cannot detach himſelf tilt the turgidity and irri- 
tation of the parts ſubſide. The female cat is 
in a ſimilar ſituation. Of all females, ſhe ap- 
pears to be moſt rden in her amours; for 
the calls to the males with lamentable cries, 
which announce the moſt preſſing neceſſity. 
But, as in the dog, from a particular conforma- 
tion of the male cat, this violent female never 
miſfes conception. Her deſires, which are exceſ- 
five, are neceſſarily tempered with a pain almoſt 


equally acute. The glans of the male cat is co- 


vered with large ſharp prickles. The intromiſ- 


ſion of it, therefore, muſt be extremely pain- 


ful to the female, who announces her ſufferings 
by loud cries. The pain is ſo great, that ſhe 
inſtantly makes every effort to eſcape, and the 
male, to retain her, is obliged to ſeize her by the 
neck Vith his teeth, and to compell ſubmiſhon 
from the very female who bad invited his em- 
braces. 5 
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In domeſtic animals, who are well fed and 
taken care of, multiplication is greater than in 


thoſe who continue in a wild ſtate. Of this we 
have an example in domeſtic dogs and cats, who 


produce ſeveral times every year; but, when in 
a natural ſtate, they produce only once in the 


ſame period. Domeſtic birds furniſh an example 


ſtill more ſtriking : Can the fecundity of any 
ſpecies of wild birds be compared to that of a 


well fed hen, when properly ſerved with a cocx? 
And, even in the human ſpecies, what a vaſt 
difference between the ſcanty propagation of ſa- 
vages, and the immenſe population of civilized 
nations, under the adminiſtration of a wiſe go- 


vernment ? But we here confine ourſelves to the 
fecundity natural to animals in full poſſeſſion of 
liberty, the relative fertility of whom is exhi- 
bited in the following Table, from which une 
important concluſions may be drawn, 
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This is the order in which Nature has preſent- 


ed to us the different degrees of fecundity in 


quadrupeds; and from it we perceive, that this 
fecundity diminiſhes in proportion to the mag» | 
nitude of the animal. In general, this ſcale of 

fecundity extends to all the other tribes of ani- 
mated Nature. Small birds are more prolific 
than the larger kinds. The ſame thing holds 


in fiſhes, and perhaps in inſets, But, confining 
our remarks to quadrupeds alone, it appears 


from the aboye table, that the hog is the only 
exception to the general rule ; for, from the 


ſize of his body, he ſhould be ikea with thoſe 
animals which produce only two or three, once 


in twelve months, while, in fact, he is equally 


prolific with ſmall quadrupeds. 


This table contains all that is Known with re- 
gard to the fertility of pure ſpecies. But the 


fecundity of mixed ſpecies, which is always leſs 


than that of the pure, merits particular atten- 
tion. The reaſon will be apparent, by ſuppo- 


ſing, for example, that all the males in the horſe 


ſpecies, and all the ſhe-aſſes, or, rather, all the 


jack-aſſes and all the mares, were deſtroyed: In 


this caſe, thoſe mixed animals alone, which we 
call mules and bardeaux, would be produced; 
and the number brought forth would be much 


fewer than that of horſes or aſſes; becauſe the 


natural conformities or relations between the horſe 
and ſhe- aſs, or between the jack- aſs and mare, are 


leſs than between the horſe and mare, or the male 
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and female aſs. It is the number of conformi- 
ties and diſſimilarities which conſtitutes or diſtin- 


guiſhes ſpecies; and, ſince the ſpecies of the aſs 


has at all times been ſeparated from that of the 


horſe, it is apparent, that, by mixing theſe two 


ſpecies, whether by means of females or males, 
we diminiſh the number of conformities which 
conſtitute the ſpecies. Hence the males will en- 
gender and the females produce ſeldomer, and 


with more difficulty; and even thoſe mixed ſpe- 


cies, if their conformities were fewer, would be- 


come entirely barren, Mules of every kind, 
therefore, muſt be rare; becauſe it is only by 


being deprived of its natural female, that any a= 
nimal will intermix with a female of a different 
ſpecies. Even when mongrel animals approach 
cach other with ſome degree of warmth, their 


produce is neither ſo certain nor ſo frequent as 
in pure ſpecies, where the number of conformi- 


ties is greater. Now, the produce of mixed ſpe- 
cies will be leſs frequent, in proportion to ; the 
infecundity of the pure ſpecies from whom they 


proceed; and the produce of animals proceed 
ing from mixed ſpecies will always diminiſh' in 


proportion as they recede from the original ſtock; 
becauſe the conformities between them and any 


other animal are augmented. For example, I 
am perſuaded, from the reaſons above aſſigned, 


that an intercourſe between two bardeaux would 
be abortive. Beſides, theſe animals proceed from 
two ſpecies which are not very fertile, and are 


alſo | 
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alſo under the influence of the ſame cauſes whieh 
often prevent the ſhe-aſs from conceiving with 
her own male. I am more uncertain with re- 
gard to the ſterility of mules properly ſo called; 

becauſe they are not liable to the laſt cauſe of 
barrenneſs; for, as the mare conceives more ea- 


ſily than the ſhe- aſs, and the jack-aſs is more 


ardent than the horſe, their reſpective prolific 
powers are greater, and their produce not ſo rare 
as that of the ſhe-aſs and horſe. The mules, of 
courſe, will be leſs barren than the bardeaux. 1 
ſuſpet, however, that two mules never engen- 
der; and I preſume, even from the examples of 
fertile mules, that they owe their impregnation 
to the aſs, rather than to the mule ; for we 


ought not to regard the he-mule as the natural 
male of the ſhe-mule, though they both have 


the ſame name, or, rather, differ only in ſex. 
To explain this matter, let us ſuppoſe an or- 
der of kindred in ſpecies, like that which takes 


place in families. The horſe and mare will be 


brother and ſiſter in ſpecies, and parents in the 
firſt degree. It is the ſame with the male and 
female aſs. But, if the male aſs is given to the 
mare, they are only couſins in ſpecies, or kin- 
dred in the ſecond degree. The mule produced 
by them, participating one half of both ſpecies, 
will be removed to the third degree of kindred. 
Hence the male and female mule, though pro- 
ceeding from the ſame father and mother, in- 


ſtead of being 3 and ſiſter in ſpecies, are 


only 
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nly kindred in the fourth degree ; 4 of 


3 5 will produce more difficultly between 


themſelves, than the jack- aſs and mare, who are 
kindred ſpecies in the ſecond degree. For the 
ſame reaſon, the male and female mules will not 
produce ſo eaſily between themſelves, as with 
the mare or aſs; becauſe the kindred of the 
latter in ſpecies is only in the third degree, while 
that of the former is in the fourth degree. The 
infecundity, which appears in the ſecond degree, 
ſhould be more conſpicuous in the third, and er 
haps abſolute in the fourth. 

In general, kindred of ſpecies is one of thoſe 


myſteries of Nature, which man can never un- 


ravel, without a long continued and difficult ſe- 
ries of experiments, How can we otherwiſe 
learn, than by the union of different ſpecies of 
animals many thouſand times repeated, the de- 


gree of their kindred ? Is the aſs more allied to 


the horſe than the zebra? Does the wolf ap- 
proach nearer to the dog than the fox or jackal ? 
At what diſtance from man ſhall we place the 
large apes, who reſemble him ſo perfectly in 
conformation of body? Are all the ſpecies of ani- 
mals the ſame now that they were originally ? 
Has not their number augmented, inſtead of be- 


W ing diminiſhed? Have not the feeble ſpecies 


been deſtroyed by the ſtronger, or by the tyran- 
ny of man, the number of whom has become a 
W thouſand times greater than that of any other 
large animal? What relation can be eſtabliſhed 
Vor. VIII. between 
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between kindred ite and another Kindred 


ſtill better known, that of different races in the 


ſame ſpecies? Does not a race, like the mixed 
ſpecies, proceed from an anomalous individual, 
which forms the original ſtock ? In the dog ſpe- | 
cies, there is, perhaps, a race ſo rare, that it is 
more difficult to procreate than the mixed ſpecies 
proceeding from the aſs and mare. How many 
queſtions does this ſubje& admit of; and how 


ſew of them are we in a condition to ſolve? 


How many facts muſt be diſcovered before we 
can even form probable conjeQures ? However, 
inſtead of being diſcouraged, the philoſopher 
ought to applaud Nature, even when ſhe 1s moſt 
myſterious, and to rejoice that, in proportion as 
he removes one part of her veil, ſhe exhibits an 
immenſity of other objects, all worthy of his 


reſearches. For, what we already know ought 


to point out what may ſtill be known. There 
is no boundary to the human intellect. It ex- 
tends in proportion as the univerſe is diſplayed. 
Hence man can and ought to attempt every thing: 
He wants nothing but time to enable him to ob- 


| tain univerſal knowledge. By multiplying his 


obſervations, he might foreſee all the phacnomena 
and all the events of Nature with equal certain- 


ty, as if he deduced them from their immediate 


cauſes: And what enthuſiaſm can be more par- 
donable, or rather more noble, than to be- 
lieve that man 1s capable, by his labours, to 
| | diſcover 
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5 Ae all the powers and myſteries of Na- 
he dure! 
ed Theſe Jabours conſiſt chiefly | in akin} obſer- 
al, vations and experiments, from which we diſco- 
de- ver new truths, For example, the union of 
is animals of different ſpecies, by which alone we 
ies can learn their kindred, has never been ſuffi- 
uy ciently tried. The facts we have been able to 
OW collect concerning this union, whether volun- 
7e? | tary or forced, are ſo few, that we are not in a 
we condition to aſcertain the exiſtence of jumars. 
er, This name was firſt given to mules ſaid to have 
her proceeded from the bull and mare; but ir has 
oft likewiſe been applied to denote eis alledged 
a8 to have been procreated by the jack-aſs and cow. 
an Dr Shaw tells us, that, in the provinces of Tu- 
his nis and Algiers, * there is a little ſerviceable 
zht beaſt of burden, called Kumrah, begot betwixt 
ere * an % and a cow. That which I faw at Al- 
* © viers (where it was not looked upon as a rari- 
ed. © ty) was ſingle hoofed like the aſs, but diſtin- 
ig: guiſhed from it in having a ſleeker ſkin, with 
ob- the tail and the head (though without horns) 
his in faſhion of the dam's *. 
Na Thus we have already two kinds of 3 jumars, 
in- tbe one proceeding from the bull and mare, and 
ate the other from the jack-aſs and cow. A third 
is mentioned by Merolle, and is pretended to 


| proceed from the bull and ſhe-aſs. * There 


* was a beaſt of burden which proceſs from 
| 0 2 | © the 


* Shaw's Travel, 5. 166. 28 : ZN 
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* the bull and ſhe- ais, and is obtained by cover- 
Ms. the aſs with a cow's ſkin, in order to de- 
* ceive the bull “.? 

But I am equally doubtful concerning the « ex- 

5 fierce of all the three kinds of jumars ; though 

I pretend not to deny the poſſibility of the fac. 

1 have even enumerated fome facts which prove 

an actual copulation: between animals of very 

different ſpecies: But their embraces were ineflee-| 
tual, Nothing ſeems to be more remote from 
the amiable character of the dog than the brutal 
manners and inſtin& of the hog; and the form 
of their bodies is as different as their natural diſ- 
poſitions. I have ſeen, however, two examples} 

of a violent attachment between a dog and a 

ſow. Even during this very ſummer 1774, 2 

large ſpaniel diſcovered a violent paſſion for a 

fow which was in ſeaſon: They were ſhut up 

together for. ſeveral days; and all the domeſtics 
were witneſſes of the mutual ardour of theſe two 
animals. The dog exerted many violent efforts 
to copulate with the ſow ; but the diſſimilarity 
of their organs prevented their union T. The 
ſame thing happened:ſome years before t. Hence 
animals, though of very different ſpecies, may 

contract a ſtrong affection to each other; for i 

is certain, that, in the above examples, nothing 

prevented the union of the dog and ſow bur the 
conformation 


Ty. > 
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* Voyage de Merolle au Cakes; en 1682, 

+ This fact happened in the houſe of M. le Comte de la 
Feuillée, in Burgundy. = 

t At * near Chancean i in Burgundy. e 5 


conformation of their organs. It is not equally 
certain, however, that, if conſummation had ta- 
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often happens, that animals of different ſpecies 
ſpontaneouſly unite. Theſe voluntary unions 


NR Lt i 


natural repugnance, which is the chief obſtacle, 
is ſurmounted, and alſo a conformity between 


| from ſuch commixtures. Of this an example 
recently paſſed before my eyes. In 1767, and 


of Buffon kept a mare and a bull in the ſame 
ſtable, who contracted ſuch a paſſion for each 


other, that, as often as the mare came in ſeaſon, 
the bull covered her three or four times every 


veral years, and gave the maſter of the animals 


however, reſulted from them. All the inhabi- 
tants of the place were witneſſes to this fact, 
which proves, that, in our climate at leaſt, the bull 
cannot procreate with the mare, and renders this 
irſt kind of jumar extremely ſuſpicious. I have 
not equal evidence to oppoſe to the ſecond kind, 

which Dr Shaw ſays proceeds from the jack-aſs 
and cow. I acknowledge, that, though the diſ- 
Hmilarities in ſtructure appear to be nearly e- 


ation qual in both caſes, the poſitive teſtimony of a 


: traveller ſo well far as Dr Shaw, ſeems to 
de Live a greater degree of probability to the exiſt 
= C3 - ence 
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ken place, production would have followed. © 
W ought to be prolific, ſince they imply that the 
the organs. No fertility, however, has reſulted 


ſome ſucceeding years, the miller at my eſtate 


day. Theſe embraces were repeated during ſe- 


great hopes of ſeeing their offspring. Nothing, 


„ 
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_ ence of this ſecond kind of j jumar than we have 
for the firſt, With regard to the third Jumar, 
proceeding from the bull and ſhe-afs, I am per- 
ſuaded, notwithſtanding the authority of Merolle, 
that it has no more exiſtence than the one ſup- 
| poſed to be produced by the bull and mare, 
The nature of the bull is ſtill farther removed 
from that of the ſhe-aſs, than from that of the 
mare: And the unfertility of the mare and bull, 
which is aſcertained by the above examples, 


ſhould apply with greater force to the union of 
the bull and als, 
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bull, 
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O teach children, and to addreſs men, are 
two very different offices. Children receive 
without examination, and even with avidity, 
the arbitrary and the real, the true and the falſe, 
# whenever they are preſented to them under the 
form of precepts. Men, on the contrary, re- 
ject with contempt all precepts which are not 
founded on ſolid principles. We ſhall, there- 
fore, adopt none of thoſe methodical diſtribu- 
| tions by which, under the appellation of Ape, a 
| multitude of animals, belonging to very different 
ſpecies, have been huddled together in one in- 
diſcriminate maſs, | 
What I call an ape is an animal uu a tail, 
whoſe face is flat, whoſe teeth, hands, fingers, 
| and nails reſemble thoſe of man, and who, like 
him, walks ere& on two feet. This definition, 
derived from the nature of the animal itſelf, and 
from its relations to man, excludes all animals 
who have tails; all thoſe who have prominent 
faces or long muzzles; all thoſe who have crook- 
ed or ſharp claws; and all thoſe who walk more 
willingly on four than on two legs. According 
to this preciſe idea, let us examine how many 
ſpecies of animals ought to be ranked under the 


denomination of ape. The ancients knew only 
Olle. 


he 
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one. The pithecos of the Greeks, and the ſimia 


of the Latins, is a true ape, and was the ſubject 


upon which Ariſtotle, Pliny, and Galen inſti- 


tuted all the phyſical relations they diſcovered 


between that animal and man. But this ape, or 
pigmy of the ancients, which ſo ſtrongly te- 
ſembles man in external ſtructure, and ſtill more 
ſtrongly in its internal organization, differs from 
him, however, by a quality, which, though rela- 
tive in itſelf, is not the leſs eſſential. This qua- 
lity 1s magnitude. The ſtature of man, in ge- 


neral, excceds five feet; that of the ↄithecos, or 
pigmy, never riſes above one fourth of this 
height. Hence, if this ape had been ſtill more 


ſimilar to man, the ancients would have been ju- 
Rified for regarding it only as an homunculus, an 
imperfect dwarf, a pigmy, capable of combating 
with cranes; while man knew how to tame the 


elephant and conquer the lion. 


But, ſince the diſcovery of the ſouthern re- 
gions of Africa and India, we have found another 


ape poſſeſſing this quality of magnitude; an ape 


as tall and as ſtrong as man, and equally ardent 


for women as for its own females; an ape who 


knows how to bear arms, to aitack his enemies 
with ſtones, and to defend himſelf with clubs, 
Beſides, he reſembles man ſtill more than the 
pigmy ; for, independent of his having no tail, 


of his flat face, of the reſemblance of his arms, 


hands, toes, and nails to ours, and of his walk- 
ing conſtantly on end, he has a kind of viſage 
with 


* 


o A r 


Vith features which approach to thoſe of the 
W human countenance, a beard on his chin, and 
no more hair on his body than men have, when _ 
na ſtate of nature. Hence the inhabitants of 
his country, the civilized Indians, have not he- 
ſitated to aſſociate him with the human ſpecies, 


under the denomination of Orang-outang, or 


uiid man; while the Negroes, almoſt equally 
wild, and as ugly as theſe apes, who imagine 
not that civilization exalts our nature, have gi- 
ven it the appellation of Pongo, which is the 
name of a beaſt, and has no relation to man. 
This orang- outang or pongo is only a brute, but 
a brute of a kind ſo ſingular, that man cannot 
behold it without contemplating himſelf, and 
without being thoroughly convinced that his bo- 
dy is not the moſt eſſential part of his nature. 
Thus, we have diſcovered two animals, the 
pigmy and the orang-outang, to whichthe name 


of ape ought to be applied. There is a third, to 


which, though more deformed both in relation 
to man and to the ape, this appellation cannot 
be refuſed. - This animal, which till now was 
unknown, and was brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
under the name of gibbon, walks on end, like 
the other two, and has a flat face. He likewiſe 
wants a tail, But his arms, inſtead of being pro- 
portioned to the height of his body, like thoſe 
of man, the orang-outang, or the pigmy, are ſo 
enormouſly long, that, when ſtanding on his 
two feet, he touches the 1 with his hands, 
a | without 


1 


* 
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without bending either his body or limbs. This 
ape is the third and laſt to which the name ought 
to be applied: In this genus, he conſtitutes a ſin- 
gular or monſtrous ſpecies, like the race of thick- 
legged men, ſaid to iahabit the iſland of San | 
Thomas“. 
After the apes, av tribe of animals pre- 

ſent themſelves, to which we ſhall give the ge- 
neric name wy  baboon; To diſtinguiſh them 
more accurately*from the other kinds, let it be 
remarked, that the baboon has a ſhort tail, a 
long face, a broad high muzzle, canine teeth, 
proportionally larger than thoſe of man, and 
calloſities on his buttocks. By this definition, 
we exclude from the baboon tribe all the apes 
who have no tail; all the monkeys, whole tails 
are as long or longer than their bodies; and all 
thoſe who have thin, ſharp pointed muzzles. 
The ancients had no proper names for theſe ani- 
mals. Ariſtotle. alone ſeems to have pointed out 
one of the haboons under the name mia porca- 
ria f, though he has given but a very imperfect 
idea of the animal. The Italians firſt called it 
babuino ; the Germans, ion; ; the French, ba- 

bum ; 


1 See the Pan on the varieties of the Human W, 
cies, Vol. III. of this work. | 
I The denomination Simia Porcaria, which i is employed by 
no other author but Ariſtotle, was not improperly applied to 
denote the baboon ; for I find in the works of ſeveral travel- - 
lers, who probably never read Ariſtotle, the muzzle of the ba . 
boon compared to the ſnout of a hog. Beſides, theſe animals 
have ſome reſemblance in the form of their bodies. | 
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2 
This bouin ; the Britiſh, Baboan; and all the modern 
ght : writers of Latin, papio. We ſhall call it baboon, 
fin- to diſtinguiſh it from the other ſpecies which 
ck. have ſince been diſcovered in the ſouthern re- 
int- gions of Africa and India. We are acquainted 
5 = with three ſpecies of theſe animals : I. The ba- 
re. oon properly ſo called, which is found in Lybia, 
ge- Arabia, &c. and is probably the femia porcaria 
em of Ariſtotle. 2. The mandrill, or ribbed-noſe, is 
be BY till larger than the baboon, has a violet colour- 
„a ed face, the noſe and cheeks ribbed with deep 
th, oblique furrows, and is found in Guiney and in 
ind the warmeſt provinces of Africa. 3. The ou- 
on, anderou, which is ſmaller than the baboon and 
pes mandrill; its body is thinner, its head and face 
ils are Candide with a kind of long buſhy mane, 
all and it is found in Ceylon, Malabar, and other 
28, | ſouthern regions of India, Thus we have pro- 
TR perly defined three ſpecies of apes, and three 
* ſpecies of baboons, which are all very different 
a= from one another. 7 
& But, as Nature knows none of our definitions, 
it as ſhe has not claſſed her productions by bundles 
Fe or genera, and as her progreſs is always gradual 
'; and marked by minute ſhades, ſome intermediate 
animal ſhould be found between the ape and 
baboon. This intermediate ſpecies actually ex- 
5 ſts, and is the animal which we call magot, or 
> the Barbary ape. It occupies a middle ſtation 


between our two definitions. It forms the ſhade 
between the apes and baboons. It differs from 
fo the 
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the firſt by having a long muzzle and large ca- 
nine teeth ; and, from the ſecond, becauſe it ac- 
tually wants the tail, though it has an appendix 
of ſkin, which has the appearance of a very 
ſmall tail. Of courſe, it is neither an ape nor a 
baboon, but, at the ſame time, partakes of the 
nature of both. This animal, which is very 
common in Higher Egypt, as well as in Barbary, 
was known to the ancients, The Greeks and 
Romans called it cynocephalus, becauſe its muz- 
_ zle reſembled that of a dog. Let us now arrange 
theſe animals in their proper order: The orang- 
outang is the firſt ape; the pigmy the ſecond; 
and the gibbon, though different in figure, the 
third ; the cynocephalus or magot the fourth ape, 
or the firſt baboon; the papio is the firſt baboon 
the mandrill the ſecond ; and the ouanderou, or 
little baboon, the third. This order is neither 
arbitrary nor fititious, but agreeable to the 
ſcale of Nature, 
Alfter the apes and baboons, come the guenons, 
or monkeys ; that is, animals reſembling the apes 
and baboons, but which have tails as long, or 
longer than their bodies. , The word guenon has, 
for ſome ages, had two acceptations different 
from that we have here given : It is general- 
ly employed toſignify ſmall apes, and ſometimes 
to denote the female of the ape. But, morean- 
ciently, we called finges, or magots, the apes with- 
out a tail, and guenons, or mones, thoſe which 
had long tails. This tat appears from the 
15 works 
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works of ici 1 * m the ſixteenth and 
ſeventeenth centuries. The word guenon is pro- 
bably derived from &#bos, or kepos, which" the 
| Greeks employed to denote the long-tailed apes. 


Theſe kebes, or guenons, are ſmaller and weaker 
than the apes and baboons. They are eaſily di- 


fſlünguiſhable from one another by this difference, 


on their chin. 


and particularly hy their long tail. With equal 


eaſe they may be diſtinguiſhed from the makis 


or maucaucos; becauſe they have not a ſharp 
muzzle, and, inſtead of ſix cutting teeth, like 
the makis, they have only four, like the apes. 


and baboons. We know eight ſpecies of gue- 


nons ; and, to prevent confuſion, we ſhall be- 
tow on each a proper name: 1. The macague, 
or hare lipped monkey ; 2. The patas, or red 
monkey; 3. The malbrouk ; 4. The mangabey, 

or monkey with the upper eye-lids of a pure 
white colour; 5. The mone, or varied monkey; 


6. The callitrix, or green monkey: 7. The 


mouſbac, or whiſkered monkey; 8. The talaporn ; 
9. The douc, or monkey of Cochinchina, The 


ancient Greeks knew only two of theſe guenons, 


Or 


* In Senegal there are ſeveral ſpecies of apes, as the gue - 
nous, with a long tail; and the magots, who have no tail; 
Laage de la Maire, p. 101. In the mountains of South Ame - 


rica, there is a kind of mones, or long-tailed monkeys, which 


the ſavages call cacuyen. They are of the ſame ſize with the 
common kind, from which they differ only by having a beard - 
Along with theſe monet, there are found a 
number of ſmall yellow animals, called  Jagouins ; Singularites 
de la Fr. OY par Thevet, p. 103. | 
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or tonp-tailts monkeys, namely, the mone and 
the callitrix, who are natives of Arabia and the 
northern parts of Africa. They had no idea of 
the other kinds ; becauſe theſe are found only in 
the ſouthern provinces of Africa and the Eaſt 
Indies, countries entirely unknown in the days 
of Ariſtotle. This great philoſopher, and the 
Greeks in general, were too wiſe to confound 
beings by common, and, therefore, equivocal 
names. They call the ape without a tail pr 
thecos, and the monkey with a long tail, Lebt. 
As they knew theſe animals to be diſtinct ſpe- 
cies, they gave to each a proper name, derived 
from their moſt ſtriking characters. All the 
apes and baboons which they knew, namely, 
the Pig my, the cynocephalus, or magot, and the 
fem porcaria, or papio, have their hair nearly. 
of a uniform colour, But the monkey, which 
we have called one, and the Greeks kebos, has 
hair of different colours, and is generally known 
by the name of the varied ape. This ſpecies of 
monkey was moſt common, and beſt known in 
the days of Ariſtotle ;_ and, from its moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed character, he calls it es, which, in 
Greek, ſignifies varieties in colour. Thus all the 
animals belonging to the claſs of apes, baboons, 
and monkeys, mentioned by Ariſtotle, are redu- 
ced to four, the pithecos, the cynocephalos, the 
mia porcar ia, and the kebos ; which we. believe 
to be the pigmy, the magot, or Barbary ape, the 


the baboon, and the mone, or varied monkey, not 
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and 7, any becauſe they agree with the 8 gi- 
| the en of them by Ariſtotle, but likewiſe becauſe 
a of Wt ic other ſpecies muſt have been unknown to the 
y in Ma ncients, ſince they are natives of countries into 
Eaſt WWW hich the Greek travellers had never penetrated, 
days ; Two or three centuries after Ariſtotle, we — 
| the find, in the Greek writers, two new names, cal- 
und 5 lithrix and cercopithecos, both relative to the gue- 
ocal rns, or long tailed monkeys. In proportion as 
pi-diſcoveries were made of the ſouthern regions 
B00. of Africa and Aſia, we found new animals, and 
ſpe- Pocher ſpecies of monkeys: And, as moſt of theſe 
ved monkeys had not, like the ichn various colours, 
the che Greeks invented the generie name cercopi- 
ely, OHecor, or failed ape, to denote all the ſpecies of 
the monkeys or apes with long tails; and, having 
ly Wi cmarked, among theſe new ſpecies, a monkey 
ich with hair of a lively greenith colour, they called 
his it callithrix, which ſignifies beautiful hair, This 
won callithrix is found in the ſouth part-of Maurita- 
of nia, and in the neighbourhood of Cape de Verd, 
ia and is commonly known by the name of the 
in ; green . 

in Wich regard to the other ven ſpecies „ 
the monkeys, mentioned above undes the appella- 
ns, tions of makaque, patas, malbrouk, mangabey, 
ju. mouſtac, talapoin, and douc, they were unknown 
he oo the Greeks and Latins. The makaque is a 
ve native of Congo; the patas of Senegal; the man- 
he gabey, of Madagaſcar; the malbrouk, of Bengal; 
ot the mouſtac, of — ; the talapoin, of Siam ; 
iy and 
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an intermediate ſpecies, like that of the magot 


ignorant of its name, we have called it maimon, 
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To augment the confuſion, the ſame names of 


ries ago, have, been beſtowed on animals pecu- 
Har to the New World, though ſo recently diſ- 
covered. They never dreamed that none of the 


in the ſouthern regions of the New Continent. 


7 
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and the fa of Cochinchina. All theſe terri- 
tories were equally unknown to the ancients. . 

As the progreſs of Nature is uniform and gras 
dual, we find between the baboons and monkeys 


between the apes and baboons. The animal 
which fills this interval has a great reſemblance 
to the monkeys, particularly to the makaque 
its muzzle, at the ſame time, is very broad, and 
its tail ſhort, like that of the baboons. Being 


or pig-tailed baboon, to diſtinguiſh ir from the 
others. It is a native of Sumatra. Of all the 
monkeys or baboons, it alone has a naked tail; 
and, for this reaſon, ſeveral authors have given 
it the, denomination of the pig-tailed, or rate 
fried apes. 
We have now enumerated all the animals of 
ive Old World, to whom the common name of 
ape has been applied, though they belong not 
only to different ſpecies, but to different genera, 


ape, cynocephalus, kebos, and cercopithecos, which 
had been invented by the Greeks fifteen centu- 


African or Eaſt Indian animals had any exiſtence 


In America, we have diſcovered animals with 
hands and fingers. This ſimilarity was alone 
8 5 ſufficient 


It. 


n p E 8. " 


ſufficient to procure to them the name of apes, 


| without conſidering that, for the transference 


of a name, identity of genus, and even of ſpe- 
cies, is neceſſary. Now, theſe American ani- 
mals, of which we ſhall make two claſſes, under 
the appellations of /apajous, or monkeys with 


prehenſile tails; and /agoiis, or monkeys with 


long tails, which are not prehenſile, or want 


W the faculty of laying hold of any object, are 


very different from the apes of Aſia and Afri- 
ca; and, in the ſame manner, as no apes, bas 
boons, or monkeys are to be found in the New 
World, there are neither ſapajous nor ſagoins in 


| the Old. Though we have already given a ge- 


neral view of theſe facts, in out diſſertation con- 


| cerning the animals of both Continents, we can 


now prove them in a more particular manner; 
and demonſtrate, that, of ſeventeen ſpecies, to 

which all the animals of the Old World called 
apes, may be reduced, and, of twelve br thir- 
teen in the New World, to whom this name hag 
been transferred, none of them are the fame; or 
to be found equally | in both Worlds ; for, of the 
ſeventeen ſpecies in the Old Continent, three or 
four apes muſt firſt be retrenched, Who certainly 
exiſt not in America, and to whom the ſapajous 
and ſagoins have no reſemblance. In the ſecond. 
place, three or four baboons muſt likewiſe be 


- 


| retrenched : They are larger than the ſapajous 
and ſagoins, and alſo very different in figure, 


There remain only nine monkeys with whom 
"TO VIII. 0 8 any 
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any compariſon can be tuts Now, all 
theſe monkeys, as well as the apes and baboong, 
have general and particular characters, which 
feparate them entirely from the ſapajous and fa- 
goins. The firſt of theſe characters is to have 
naked buttocks, and natural calloſities peculiar 
to theſe parts: The ſecond is to have abajones, 
or pouches under the cheeks, in which they 
can keep their victuals. The third is to have a 
narrow partition between the noſtrils, and the a- 
pPertures of the noſtrils themſelves placed i 1n the 
under part of the noſe, like thoſe of man. The 
ſapajous and ſagoins have none of theſe charac- 
ters. The partition between their noſtrils is al- 
ways very thick; the apertures of their noſtrils 
are ſituated in the. ſides of the noſe, and not in 
the under part of it. They have hair on their 
buttocks and no calloſities. They have no 
pouches under the cheeks. Hence they differ 
from the monkeys not only in ſpecies, but in 
genus, ſince they poſſeſs none of the general 
charaQers which are common to the whole tribe 
of monkeys. This difference of genus neceſla- 
rily implies greater differences in ſpecies, and 
ſhows that theſe animals are very remote 10 
5 each other. . * 
r It is wich much pipe yz therefore; that 
ws. the names ape and monkey have been applied to 
{ the /apajous and ſagoins, We muſt preſerve 
4 their names, and, inſtead of aſſociating them 
with the apes, we auld begin by cone 
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chem with one 1 Thieſe two . dif- 5 
5 fer from each other by a remarkable character: 
8 All the ſapajous uſe their tail as a finger to hang 
upon branches, or to lay hold of any object they 
cannot reach with their hand. The ſagoins, on 
me contrary, have not the power of employing 
W their tail in this manner. Their face, ears, and 


they hair are alſo different: We may, therefore, ſepa- 
we a rate them into two diſtin& genera. In giving 
de a- the hiſtory of the ſpecies, I ſhall avoid all thoſe 


denominations which can only apply to the apes, 
baboons, and monkeys, and preſerve the names 
they receive in their native country. hs Sud 

We are acquainted with fix or ſeven 83 


ſtrils of ſapajous, and fix of ſagoins, moſt of which 
ot in have ſome varieties. We have carefully fearchs 
their ed all the writings of travellers in order to diſ- 


cover the proper name of each ſpecies; becauſe 
the names they receive in the places they inhabit 
generally point out ſome peculiar characteriſtic; 
which alone 1s ſufſielent to diſtinguiſh them from 
one another. 

With regard to tlie varieties, Ghleh, 0 this 
claſs of animals, are perhaps more numerous than 
the ſpecies, we ſhall endeavour to refer each of 
them to their proper kinds. We have had for- 
ty of theſe animals alive; each of which. differed 
more or leſs from one another; and to us it 
appears that the whole may be reduced to thirty 
ſpecies, namely, three apes, and an intermediate 
jpecies between them and the baboons; three 
Da. baboons, 
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baboons, and an intermediate ſpecies berate 
them and the monkeys ; nine monkeys; ſeven 


ſapajous; and ſix ſagoins. All the others, or 


at leaſt moſt of them, ought to be regarded az 
varieties only. But, as we are uncertain whe. 
ther ſome of theſe varieties may not be diſtind 


ſpecies, we ſhall endeavour to give all of them 


proper names, | 
On this occaſion, let us . teren 


animals, ſome of which have a great reſemblance 
to man, in a new point of view. The whole 
have improperly received the general name of 
quadrupeds, If the exceptions were few, we 


would not have found fault with the applica- 
tion of this name. It was formerly remarked, 
that our definitions and denominations, how- 


ever general, never comprehend the whole; 


that beings always exiſt which elude the moſt 
cautious definitions which ever were invented; 
that intermediate beings are always difcovered; 
that ſeveral of them, though apparently holding 
a middle ſtation, eſcape from the liſt ; and that 
the general names, under which we mean to 1n- 


clude them, are incomplete; becauſe Nature 


ſhould be conſidered by unities only, and not 


by aggregates ; becauſe man has invented ge- 


neral denominations with the ſole view of aid- 
his memory, and ſupplying the defects 
of his underſtanding ; and becauſe he after- 


Wards fooliſhly conſidered theſe general names 
as realities; and, in fine, becauſe he has en- 


: | 8 deavoured 
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1 deavoured to comprehend under them beings, 
5 and even whole claſſes of beings, which required 
WE difcreat appellations. I can give an example, 
Vichout departing from the claſs of quadrupeds, 
Vnich, of all animals, we are beſt acquainted 
; with, and, of courſe, were in a condition to have 
WE beſtowed on them the moſt preciſe denomina- 
7 | tions. / 
= The name quadruped ſuppoſes that the ani- 
wal has four feet, If it wants two feet, like 
the manati ; if it has arms and hands, like the 
ape; or if it has wings, like the bat; it is not 
W 2 quadruped. Hence this general term, when 
applied to theſe animals, is abuſed. To obtain 
W preciſion in words, the ideas they preſent muſt 
be ſtrictly true. If we had a term for two hands 
ſimilar to that which denotes two feet, we might 
then ſay that man was the only biped and b:ma- 
uus, becauſe he alone has two hands and two feet; 
that the manati is a bimanus; that the bat is 
only a biped ; and that the ape is a quadrima- 
uus, or four-handed animal. Let us now apply 
theſe new denominations to all the particular 
beings to which they belong, and we ſhall find, 
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not that, from about two hundred animals who go 
ge- under the common name of guadrupeds, thirty- 
aid- five ſpecies of apes, baboons, monkeys, ſapajous, 
w” ſagoins, and makis, muſt be retrenched, becauſe 
ter- 


| they are quadrimanus, or four-handed ; and that 
to theſe thirty-five ſpecies, the loris, or tailleſs 
maucauco, the Virginian, murine, and Mexican 


D 3 | opoſſum, 
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opoſſum, me Egyptiu we and woolly: jerboa's; 
&c. ſhould be added, becauſe they are Wire 
handed like the apes end monkeys. Thus the 
lift of four-handed animals being at leaſt forty 
ſpecies, the real number of quadrupeds is one - 
fifth diminiſhed, We muſt likewiſe retrench 

twelve or fifteen ſpecies of bipeds, namely, the | 
bats, whoſe fore-feet are rather wings than 
feet, and likewiſe three or four jerboa's, becauſe 
they can walk on their hind feet only, the fore- 
ſeet being too ſhort. If we ſubtract alſo the 
manati, which has no hind feet, thel arctic and 
Indian walrus, and the ſeals, to whom the hind 
feet are uſeleſs; and, if we ſtill retrench thoſe 
animals which uſe their fore-feet like hands, 
as the bears, the marmots, the coati's, the a- 
gouti's, the ſquirrels, the rats, and many others, 
the denomination of - quadruped will appear to 
be applied improperly to more than one half of 
theſe animals. The whole and cloven-hoof- 
ed are indeed the only real quadrupeds. When 
we deſcend to the digitated claſs, we find four- 
Handed, or ambiguous. quadrupeds, who uſe 
their fore- feet as hands, and ought. to be ſepa- 
rated or diſtinguiſhed from the others. Of 
whole-hooſed animals, there are three ſpecies, 
the horſe, the aſs, and the zebra. If to theſe 
we add the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus, and the camel, whole feet, though 
terminated by nails, are ſolid, and ſerve the a- 


nimals for walking only, we thall have ſeven 
ſpecies 


— 
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racks to which the name of lab is per- 
fectly applicable. The number of cloven-hoof- 
ed animals greatly exceeds that of the whole- 

hoofed. The oxen, the ſheep, the goats, the 
antilopes, the bubalus, the lama, the pacos, the 
giraffe, the elk, the rain deer, the ſtag, the 
fallow-deer, the roebuck, &c. are all cloven- 
footed, and conſtitute about forty ſpecies, Thus 
we have already fifty animals, ten whole and 
forty cloven-hoofed, to whom the name qua- 
druped is properly applied. In the digitated 
animals, the lion, tiger, panther, leopard, lynx, 
cat, wolf, dog, fox, hyaena, badger, polecat, 
weaſels, ferret, porcupines, hedgehogs, arma- 
dillos, ant-eaters, and hogs, which laſt conſti- 
tute the ſhade between the digitated and cloven- 
footed tribes, form a number confiſting of more 
than forty ſpecies, to which the term of qua- 
druped applies with perfect preciſion; becauſe, 
though their fore-feet be divided into four or 


five toes, they are never uſed as hands. Bur: 


all the other  digitated ſpecies, who uſe their 
fore- feet in carrying food to their mouths, are 
not, in ſtrict propriety of language, quadrupeds. 
Theſe ſpecies, which likewiſe amount to forty, 
make an intermediate ' claſs between quadru- 
peds and four-handed animals, being neither 
the one nor the other. Hence, to more than a 
fourth of our animals, the name of quadruped 
does not apply; and to more than a half of 


them, the application of it is incomplete. | 
| „ | The 
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The four-handed animals an the interval bas 
tween man and the animals; and the two-hand- 
ed ſpecies conſtitute a mean term in the diſtance- 
between man and the cetaceous tribes. The 
bipeds with wings form the ſhade between qua- 
drupeds and birds; and the digitated ſpecies, 
who uſe their fare feet as hands, fill the whole 
ſpace between the quadrupeds and the four- 
handed kinds. But I will purſue this ſab» | 
ject no farther; However uſeful it may be for 
acquiring a diſtint knowledge of animals, it 
is ſtill more ſo by affording a freſh proof, that 
all our definitions or general terms want pre- 
ciſion, when applied to the objects or. beings. 
which they repreſent. 

But why ate theſe definitions and general 
terms, which appear to be the moſt brilliant exer- 
tions of the human intellect, ſo defective in their 
application ? Does the error neceſſarily ariſe from 
the narrow limits of our underſtanding? Or, 
rather, does it not proceed ſolely from our in- 
capacity of combining and perceiving at one 
time a great number of objects? Let us com- 
pare the works of Nature with thoſe of man. 
Let us examine how both operate, and inquire 
whether the mind, however acute, can follow 
the ſame route, without loſing itſelf in the 
immenſity of ſpace, in the obſcurity of time, 
or in the infinity of related beings.” When 
man directs his mind to any object, if his per- 
coptions be accurate, he takes the ſtraight line, 
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runs over the ſmalleſt- ſpace, and employs the 
leaſt poſſible time in accompliſhing his end. 
What an expence of thought, how many com- 
binations are neceſſary to avoid thoſe deceitful 
and fallacious roads which at firſt preſent them-' 
ſelves in ſuch numbers, that the choice of the. _ 
right path requires the niceſt diſcernment? This 
path, however, is not beyond the reach of the 
human intelle&, which can proceed without 
deviating from the ſtraight line. The mind is 
enabled to arrive at a point by means of a line; 
and, if another point muſt be gained, it can 
only be attained by another line. The train of 
our ideas is a delicate thread, which extends in 
length, without any other dimenſions, Nature, on 
the contrary, never moves a ſtep which extends 
not on all ſides, and runs at once through the three 
dimenſions of length, breadth, and thickneſs. While 
man reaches but one point, Nature accompliſhes a 
ſolid, by penetrating the whole parts which com- 
poſe a maſs, In beſtowing form on brute matter, 
our ſtatuaries, by the union of art and time, are 
enabled to make a ſurface which exactly repreſents 
the outſide of an object. Every point of this ſur- 
face requires a thouſand combinations. Their 
genius is directly exerted upon as many lines 
as there are ſtrokes in the figure. The ſmalleſt 
deviation would be a deformity. This marble, 
ſo perfect that it ſeems to breathe, is, of courſe, 
only a multitude of points at which the artiſt 
arrives by a long ſucceſſion of labour; becauſe 
human genius, being unable to ſeize more than 
one 
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one dimenſion at the ſame time, and our ſenſes 
reaching no farther than ſurfaces, we cannot pe- 
netrate matter: But Nature, in a moment, puts 
every particle in motion. She produces forms 
by exertions almoſt inſtantaneous. She at once 
developes them in all their dimenſions. As ſoon as 
her movements reach the ſurface, the penetra- 
ting forces with which ſhe is animated operate 
internally. The ſmalleſt atom, when ſhe chooſes 
to employ it, is inſtantly compelled to obey. 
Hence ſhe acts, at the fame time, on all ſides, 
before, behind, above, below, on the right and 
left; and, conſequently, ſhe embraces not only 
the ſurface, but every particle of the maſs. How 
different likewiſe is the product? What compari- 
ſon is there between a ſtatue and an organized bo- 
dy? How unequal, at the ſame time, are the pow- 
ers, how diſproportioned the inſtruments? Man 
can employ only the power he poſſeſſes. Limited 
to a ſmall quantity of motion, which he can onlx 
communicate by the mode of impulſion, his exer- 
tions are confined to ſurfaces; becauſe, in general, 
the impulſive force is only tranſmitted by ſuper- 
| cal contact. He neither ſees nor touches more 
than the ſurfaces of bodies; and, when he wiſhes 
5 to attain a more intimate knowledge, though he 
opens and divides, ſtill he ſees and touches no- 
thing more than their ſurfaces. To penetrate the 
interior parts of bodies, he would require a por- 
tion of that force which acts upon the maſs, or 
of gravity, which is Nature's chief inſtrument. 


If man could employ this penetrating force as 


% 
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pe 355 that of ipulßidn, or 1 he had a ſenſe 
relative to it, he would be enabled to perceive 
| the eſſence. of matter, and to arrange ſmall por- 
tions of it, in the ſame manner as Nature ope- 
rates at large. It is owing to the want of inſtru- 
ments, therefore, that human art cannot ap- 
proach that of Nature. His figures, his pictures, 
his deſigns, are only ſur faces, or imitations of 
ſurfaces; becauſe the images he receives by his 
ſenſes are all ſuperficial, and he i no mode of 
giving them a body, 
What is true with regard to the arts, applies 
likewiſe to the ſciences. The latter, however, 
are not ſo much limited; becauſe the mind is 
their chief inſtrument, and becauſe, in the for- 
mer, it is ſubordinate to the ſenſes. But, in the 
ſciences, the mind commands the ſenſes as often 
as it is employed in thinking and not in opera- 
ting, in comparing and not in imitating. Now, 
the mind, though bound up by the ſenſes, though 
often deceived by their fallacious reports, is nei- 
ther diminiſhed in its purity nor activity. Man, 
who naturally loves knowledge, commenced by 
rectifying and demonſtrating the errors of the 
ſenſes. He has treated them as mechanical inſtru- 
ments, the eſſects of which muſt be ſubmitted to 
the teſt of experiment. Proceeding thus with the 
balance in one hand, and the compaſs in the other, 
he has meaſured both time and ſpace. He has 
recogniſed the whole outſide of Nature; and, be- 
ing ; unable to penetrate ber internal parts by his 
1 ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, his nn concerning chem have wa 
drawn from compariſon and analogy. He 'dif- 
covered that there exiſts in matter a general 
force, different from that of impulſion, a force 


which falls not under the cogniſance of our ſenſes, 


and which, though we are incapable of uſing it, 
Nature employs as her univerſal] agent. He has 
demonſtrated, that this force belongs equally to 


all matter, in proportion to its maſs or real quan- 


tity; and that its action extends to immenſe 
diſtances, decreaſing as the ſpaces augment, 


Then, turning his views upon living beings, he 
perceived that heat was another force neceſſaty 


to their production; that light was a matter en- 
dowed with infinite elaſticity and activity; that 
the formation and expanſion of organized bo- 
dies were effects of a combination of all theſe 
Forces; that the extenſion and growth of ani- 
mals and vegetables follow the laws of the at- 
tractive force, and are effected by an augmenta» 


tion in the three dimenſions at the ſame time; 


and that a mould, when once formed, muſt, by 
theſe laws of affinity, produce a ſucceſſion of o- 


ther moulds perfectly ſimilar to the original. 


By combining theſe attributes, common to the 
animal and vegetable, he recogniſed, that there 
exiſted in both an inexhauſtible, circulating ſtore 
of organic ſubſtance; a ſubſtance equally real as 
brute matter; a ſubſtance which continues al- 


ways in a live as the other does in a dead ſtate; a a 
ſubſtance TO diffuſed, which paſſes from 


vegetables | 


o n A ab 


vegetables to animals by means of nutrition, re- 
turns from animals to vegetables by the /proceſs 


of putrefaction, and maintains a perpetual circu- 
lation for the animation of beings. He percei- 
ved, that theſe active organic particles/exiſted in 


all organized bodies ; that they were combined, 
in ſmaller or greater quantities, with dead mat- 


ter ; that they were more abundant in animals, 
in whom every thing is alive, and more rare in 


vegetables, in which death predominates, and life 


ſeems to be extinct, organization being ſurcharged 


with brute matter ; and that plants are, of courſe, 


deprived of progreflive motion, of heat, and of 
life, exhibiting no other quality of animation 


but expanſion and reproduction. Reflecting on 
the manner in which theſe laſt are accompliſhed, 


he diſcovered that every living being is a mould 


that has the power of aſſimilating the ſubſtances 


with which it is nouriſhed ; that growth is an 
effect of this aſſimilation ; that the developement 


of a living body is not a ſimple augmentation of 
volume, but an extenſion in all dimenſions, a 
penetration of new matter through all parts of 


the maſs ; that theſe parts, by increaſing propor- 
tionally to the whole, and the whole proportion- 


ally to the parts, the form is preſerved, and con- 


tinues always the ſame, till growth is completed ; 


that, when the body has acquired its full expan- 
| fon, the fame matter, formerly employed in 


augmenting its volume, is returned, as ſuperflu- 
ous, from all the parts to which it had been aſ- 
1 „„ = ſimilated, 
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ſimilated, and, by uniting in a common point; 


forms a new being perfectly ſimilar to the firſt, 
and, to attain the ſame dimenſions, requires only 
to be developed by the ſame mode of nutrition. 
He perceived that man, quadrupeds, cetaceous ani: 
mals, birds, reptiles, inſects, trees, and herbs, were 


nouriſhed, expanded, and reproduced by the ſame 
law; and that the mode of their nutrition and 


generation, though depending on the ſame gene- 
ral cauſe, appeared to be very different, becauſe 
it could not operate but in a manner relative to 
the form of each particular ſpecies of being. 
Proceeding gradually in his inveſtigation, he be- 
gan, after a ſucceſſion of ages, to compare ob- 
jects. To diſtinguiſh them from each other, he 
gave them particular names ; and, to unite them 
under one point of view, he invented genefal 
terms. Taking his own body as the phyſical 


model of all animated beings, he meaſured, exa- 


mined, and compared all their parts, and he diſ- 


covered that the form of every animal which 


breathes is nearly the ſame ; that, by diſſecting 
an ape, we may learn the anatomy of a man; 
that, taking another animal, we always find the 
ſame fund of organization, the ſame ſenſes, the 
ſame viſcera, the ſame bones, the fame fleſh, the 
ſame motion of the fluids, the fame play and ac. 
tion of the ſolids. In all of them he found a 
heart, veins, and arteries, and the ſame organs of 
circulation, reſpiration, digeſtion, nutrition, and 
ſecretion ; in all of them, he found a ſolid ſtrue- 
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ture compoſed. of the ſame pieces, and nearly 
ſituated in the ſame manner; This plan pro- 
ceeds uniformly from man to the ape, from the 
ape to quadrupeds, from quadrupeds to cetaceous 
animals, to birds, to fiſhes, and to reptiles : This 
plan, I ſay, when well apprehended by the hu- 
man intellect, exhibits a faithful picture of ani- 
mated Nature, and affords the moſt general as 
well as the moſt ſimple view under which ſhe 
can be conſidered : And, when we want to ex- 
tend it, and to paſs from the animal to the ve- 
getable, we perceive this plan, which had at firſt 
varied only by ſhades, gradually degenerating 
from reptiles to inſects, from inſects to worms, 
from worms to zoophytes, from zoophytes to 
plants; and, though changed in all its external 
parts, ſtill preſerving the ſame character, the 
principal features of which are nutrition, growth, 
and reproduction. Theſe features are common 
to all organized ſubſtances. They are eternal 
and divine; and, inſtead of being effaced by 
time, it only renews and renders them more con- 
ſpicuous. | | 
If, from this grand picture of neee ex- 
hibited in animated Nature, as conſtituting but 
one family, we paſs to that of the differences, 
where each ſpecies claims a ſeparate apartment, 
and a diſtinct portrait, we ſhall find, that, with 
the exception of a few large kinds, ſuch as the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
| tiger, and the lion, which ought to have parti- 
cular 
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cular frames, all the 8 ſeem to u i 


their neighbours, and to form groups of degra. 
ded ſimilarities, or genera, repreſented by our 

nomenclators in a net- work of figures, ſome of 
which are ſupported by the feet, others by the 
teeth, by the hair, and others by relations ſill 
more minute: And even the apes, whoſe form 


' ſeems to-be moſt perfect, or approaches neareſt 


to that of man, preſent themſelves in a group, 


and require the utmoſt attention to be diſtin- 


guiſhed from each other; becauſe the privilege 
of ſeparate ſpecies depends leſs on figure than 
magnitude; and man himſelf, though a diſtin 


" ſpecies, and infinitely removed from that of all 


other animals, being only of a middle ſize, has 
a greater number of neighbouring ſpecies than 


the very large kinds. In the hiſtory of the 


orang-outang, we ſhall find, that, if figure alone 


be regarded, we might conſider this animal as 


the firſt of apes, or the moſt imperfect of men; 
becauſe, except the intellect, the orang-outang 
wants nothing that we poſſeſs, and, in his body, 
differs leſs from man than from the other ani- 
mals which receive the denomination of apes. 
Hence mind, reflection, and language depend 
not on figure, or on the organization of the bo- 
dy. Theſe are endowments peculiar to man. 
The orang-outang, though he neither thinks nor 
ſpeaks, has a body, members, ſenſes, a brain, 


and a tongue perfectly ſimilar to thoſe of man : 


He counterfeits every human movement ; but 
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he performs no action that is characteriſtic of 


man. This imperfection is perhaps owing to 
want of education, or to an error in our judg- 


ment. You compare, it may be ſaid, an ape in 
the woods with a man in poliſhed ſociety. But, 
in order to form a proper judgment of them, a 


lavage man and an ape ſhould be viewed toge- 
ther; for we have no juſt idea of man in a pure 
ſtate of nature. The head covered with briſtly 


hair, or with curled wool ; the face veiled with 


a long beard ; two crefcents of hairs ſtill groſſer, 
by their length and prominency, contract the 


front, and not only obſcure the eyes, but fink 


and round them like thoſe of the brutes ; the lips 
thick and protruded ; the noſe flat; the alpe& 
wild and ſtupid ; the ears, the body, and the 
members covered with hair; the breaſts of the 
female long and flabby, and the {kin of her belly 
hanging down as far as her knees ; the children 


wallowing in filth, and crawling on their hands 
and feet; the father and mother fitting ſquat on 


their hams, both hideous, and beſmeared with 
corrupted greaſe, This ſketch, drawn from a 
lavage Hottentot, is a flattering portrait; for the 


diſtance between man in a pure ſtate of nature 
and a Hottentot, is greater than between a Hot- 


tentot and us. Burt, if we want to compare the 
ape to man, we muſt add the relations of orga- 


nization, the conformities of temperament, the 
chement appetite of the males for the females, 
the ſame ſtructure of genitals in both ſexes, the 
ano. WS | periodic 
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periodic courſes of the female, the voluntary. or 
forced intermixture of the NegreTes with the 
apes, the produce of which has entered into both 
ſpecies ; and then confider, on the ſuppoſition 
that they are not the ſame, how difficult it is to 
perceive the interval by which they are ſepara- 
ted. „ 8 Da Lo 
If our judgment were limited to figure alone, 
I acknowledge that the ape might be regarded 
as a variety of the human ſpecies, The Creator 
has not formed man's body on a model abſo- 
lutely different from that of the mere animal, 
He has comprehended the figure of man, as well 
as that of all other animals, under one general 
plan. But, at the ſame time that he has given 
him a material form ſimilar to that of the ape, 
he has penetrated this animal body with a di- 
vine ſpirit, If he had conferred the ſame pri- 
vilege, not on the ape, but on the meaneſt, and 
what appears to us to be the worſt conſtructed 
animal, this ſpecies would ſoon have become the 
rival of man; it would have excelled all the o- 
ther animals by thinking and ſpeaking. What- 
ever reſemblance, therefore, takes place between 
the Hottentot and the ape, the interval which 
ſeparates them is immenſe ; becauſe the former 
is endowed with the aner of thought and ot 
ſpeech. 
Who will ever be able to aſcertain how the 
organization of an idiot differs from that of ano- 


ther man? Yet the defect is vertan in the ma- 
teria! 
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terial organs, ſince the idiot is likewiſe endowed 


with a ſoul. Now, as between one man and 


another, where the whole ſtructure is perfectly 


ſimilar, a difference ſo ſmall that it cannot be 


perceived 1s fufficient to prevent thought, we 
ſhould not be ſurpriſed that it never appears in — 


the ape, who is deprived of the neceſſary prin- 
ciple. . 5 

The ſoul, in general, has a proper action to- 
tally independent of matter. But, as its divine 


author has been pleaſed to unite it to the body, 
the exerciſe of its particular acts depends on the 
ſtate of the material organs. This dependence 


is apparent, not only from the caſe of idiots, but 
from people affected with delirium, from ſleep, 
from new born infants, who cannot think, and 
from very old men, whom the. power of think- 
ing has forſaken, It is even probable, that the 
chief effect of education conſiſts not ſo much in 


inſtructing the mind, or maturing its operations, 


as in modifying the material organs, and bring- 
ing chem into the moſt favourable ſtate for the 
exerciſe of the ſentient principle. Now, there 
are two kinds of education, which ought to be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed, becauſe their effects are 
extremely different; the education of the indi- 
vidual, which is common to man and the other 
animals; and the education of the ſpecies, which 
appertains to man alone, A young animal, both 


from natural incitements and from example, 


learns, in a few weeks, to do every thing its pa- 
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rents can verkdeen, To an infant, ſeveral years 
are neceſſary before it acquires this degree of 
perfection; becauſe, when brought forth, it is 
incomparably leſs advanced, weaker, and more 
imperfectly formed, than the ſmaller animals, In 


early infancy, the mind is nothing, when com- 


pared to the powers it will afterwards acquire, 


In receiving individual education, therefore, the 
infant is much flower than the brute ; but, for 


this very reaſon, it becomes ſuſceptible of that of 
the ſpecies. The multiplicity of ſuccours, the 
continual cares, which the ſtate of imbeciltiry for 


a long time requires, cheriſh and augment, the 


attachment of the parents. In training the body, 
they cultivate the mind. The time employed 
in ſtrengthening the former gives an advantage 
to the latter. The bodily powers of moſt ani- 
mals are more advanced in two months than 
thoſe of the infant in two years. Hence the 
time employed in beſtowing on the infant its 
individual education, is as twelve to one, without 
eſtimating the fruits of what follows after this 
period, without conſidering that animals ſepa- 
rate from their parents as ſoon as they can pro- 


vide for themſelves, and that, not long after this 


ſeparation, they know each other no more. All 
education ceaſes the moment that the aid of the 
parents becomes unneceſſary, This time of edu- 
cation being ſo ſhort, its effects mult be very li- 
mited : It is even aſtoniſhing that the animals 


acquire, in two months, all that is neceſſary for 
them 
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them during the reſt of life: If we ſuppoſe that 


a child, in an equal period, were ſtrong enough 
to quit his parents, and never return to them, 


would there be any perceptible difference be- 
tween this infant and a brute ? However i inge 
nious the parents, they would not have time ſuf- 
| ficient to modify and prepare his organs, or to 


eſtabliſh the ſmalleſt communication of thought 
between their minds and his. They could not 
excite his memory by impreſſions frequently e- 
nough reiterated. They could not even mollify 
or unfold the organs of ſpeech, Before a child 
can pronounce a lingle word, his dars muſt be 
ſtruck many thouſand times with the ſame ſound; 

and, before he can make a proper application of 
it, the ſame combination of the word and the 
object to which it relates, muſt be many thou- 
land times preſented to him. Education, there- 
tore, which alone can develope the powers of 
the mind, muſt be uninterruptedly continued for 
a long time. If ſtopt, not at two months, as in 
the animals, but even at the age of one year, the 
mind of the infant, having received no inſtruc- 
tion, would remain inactive like that of the idiot, 
the defect of whoſe organs prevents the recep- 
tion of knowledge. This reaſoning would ac- 
quire redoubled ſtrength, if the infant were born 
in a pure ſtate of nature, if it were confined to 
the ſole tutorage of a Hottentot mother, and 
were enabled by its bodily powers to ſeparate 


from her at the age of two months, Would it not 
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fink below the condition of an 1diot, and, with 


regard to its material part, be entirely levelled 
with the brutes ? But in this condition of nature, 
the firſt education requires an equal time as in 


the civilized ſtate ; for in both, the infant is e- 


qually feeble, and equally flow in its growth ; 
and, conſequently, demands the care of its pa- 
ents during an equal period. In a word, if a- 


| bandoned before the age of three years, it would 


infallibly periſh. Now, this neceſſary, and Jo long 
continued intercourſe between the mother and 
child, is ſufficient to communicate to it all that 


ſhe poſſeſſes: And though we ſhould falſely ſup- 


poſe, that a mother, in a ſtate of nature, poſſeſſes 


nothing, not even the faculty of ſpeech, would 


not this long intercourſe with her infant produce 


a language? Hence a ſtate of pure nature, in 


which man is ſuppoſed neither to think nor 
ſpeak, is imaginary, and never had an exiſtence. 
This neceſſity of a long intercourſe between pa- 
rents and children produces fociety in the midſt 
of a deſert. The family underſtand each other 
both by figns and ſounds ; and this firſt ray of 
intelligence, when cheriſhed, cultivated, and com- 
ted, unfolds, in proceſs of time, all the 
germs of cogitation. As this habitual intercourſe 
could not ſubſiſt ſo long, without producing mu- 
tual ſigns and ſounds, theſe ſigns and ſounds, 
always repeated and gradually engraven on the 
memory of the child, would become permanent 


expreſſions. The catalogue of words, though 
ſhort, 
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ſhort, forms a language which will ſoon extend 
as the family augments, and will always follow, 
in its improvement, the progreſs of ſociety. As 
ſoon as ſociety begins to be formed, the educa- 
tion of the infant is no longer individual, ſince 
the parents communicate to it not only what 
they derive from Nature, but likewiſe what they 
have received from their progenitors, and from 
the ſociety to which they belong. It is no long- 
er a communication between detached indivi- 
duals, which, as in the animals, would be limited 
to the tranſmiſſion of ſimple faculties, but an in- 
ſtitution of which the whole ſpecies participate, 
and whoſe produee conſtitutes the baſis and bond 


of ſociety. 


Even among brute animals, though deprived 
of the ſentient principle, thoſe whoſe education 


is longeſt appear to have moſt intelligence. The 


elephant, which takes the longeſt time in acqui- 
ring its. full growth, and requires the ſuccour of 
its mother during the whole firſt year of its ex- 
iſtence, is alſo the moſt intelligent of all animals, 
The Guiney-pig, which is full grown, and ca- 


pable of generating at the age of three weeks, is 
for this reaſon alone, perhaps, one of the moſt 
ſtupid ſpecies. With regard to the ape, whoſe 


nature we are endeavouring to aſcertain, how- 
cver ſimilar to man, he is, fo ſtrongly marked 
with the features of brutality, that it is diſtin- 
guithable from the moment of his birth. He is 


then proportiounys ſtronger and better formed | 


than 
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than the infant : He grows faſter : The fupport 


of his mother 18 neceſſary for a few months only: 


His education is purely individual, and conſe. 
quently as limited as that of the other animals. 
Hence the ape, notwithſtanding his reſem- 
blance to man, is a brute, and, inſtead of ap- 
proaching our ſpecies, holds not the firſt rank 
among the animals; becauſe he is by no means 
the moſt intelligent. The relation of corporeal 
reſemblance alone has given riſe to the prejudice 
in favour of the great faculties of the ape. He 
reſembles man, it has been ſaid, both externally 
and internally ; and, therefore, he muſt not only 
imitate us, but do every thing which we perform, 
We have ſeen, that all the aQtions which ought 
to be denominated Human, are relative to ſociety; 


that they depend, at firſt, on the mind, and af- 


terwards on education, the phyſical principle of 
which is the long intercourſe that neceſſarily 
ſubſiſts between the parents and children; that, 
in the ape, this intercourſe is very ſhort; that, 
like the other animals, he receives only an indi- 


vidual education; and that he is not ſuſceptible 


of that of the ſpecies. Of courſe, he can per- 
torn: no human actions, ſince no action of the 
ape has the ſame principle, or the ſame deſign. 
With regard to imitation, which appears to be 


the moſt ſtriking character of the ape-kind, and 
which the vulgar have attributed to him as a pe- 


culiar talent, before we decide, it is neceſſary to 


inquire whether this imitation be ſpontaneous or 


forced. Does the ape imitate us from inclina- 
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tion, or becauſe, without any exertion of the 
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will, he feels the capacity of doing it? I appeal 


to all thoſe who have examined this animal with- 


out prejudice, and I am convinced that they TY 


agree with me, that there is nothing voluntary 
| in this imitation. The ape, having arms and 
hands, uſes them, as we do, but without thinking 


of us. The fimilarity of his members and- or- 
gans neceſſarily produces movements, and ſome- 
times ucceſſions of movements, which reſemble 
ours. Being endowed with the human ſtruc- 
ture, the ape muſt move like man. But the 
ſame motions imply not that he acts from imi- 
tation. Two bodies which receive the ſame im- 
pulſe, two ſimilar pendulums or machines, will 
move in the ſame manner. But theſe bodies or 


machines can never be ſaid to imitate each other 


in their motions. The ape and the human body 
are two machines ſimilarly conſtructed, and ne- 
ceſſarily move nearly in the ſame manner. But 
parity is not imitation. The one depends on 
matter, and the other on mind. Imitation pre- 


ſuppoſes the deſign of imitating. The ape is in- 
capable of forming this deſign, which requires a 
train of thinking ; and, conſequently, man, if 


he inclines, can imitate the ape ; bur the ape 
cannot even incline to imitate man, 

This parity is only the phyſical part of imita- 
tion, and by no means ſo complete as the ſimi- 
litude, from which, however, it proceeds as an 


immediate effect. The ape has a greater reſem- 
blance | 
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blance to us in his body and members, than in 
the uſe he makes of them. By obſerving him 
attentively, we eaſily perceive, that all his moye. 


ments are briſk, intermittent, and precipitous ; 


and that, in order to compare them with thoſe” 


of man, we mult adopt another ſcale, or rather a 


different model. Al! the actions of the ape are 
derived from his education, which is purely a 
nimal.. To us they appear ridiculous, inconſe- 
quent, and extravagant; becauſe, by refertin 
them to our own, we aſſume a falle ſcale, and a 
deceitful mode of meaſuring. As his nature is 


vivacious, his temperament warm, his diſpoſi- 


tions petulant, and none of his affections have 
been ſoftened or reſtrained by education, all his 
habitudes are exceſſive, and reſemble more the 
movements of a maniac than the actions of a. 


man, or even of a peaceable animal. It is for 
this reaſon that we find him indocile, and that 


he receives with difficulty the impreſſions we 


wiſh to make on him. He is inſenſible to ca- 


reſſes, and is rendered obedient by chaſtiſement 
alone. He may be kept in captivity, but not in 


a domeſtic ſtate. Always melancholy, ſtub- 


born, repugnant, or making grimaces, he may 
be ſaid to be rather conquered than tamed. The 


ſpecies, of courſe, have never been rendered do- 


meſtic in any part of the world, and, conſe- 
quently, is farther removed from man than moſt 
other animais : For docility implies ſome analo- 
gy between the giver and the receiver of in- 
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* en: Tet is a ative quality, which cannot 

ah he exerted but when there i is a certain number 

25 of common faculties on both ſides, that differ 
5 oa between themſelves, becauſe they are ac- 
e 


tive in the maſter, and paſſive in the ſcholar. 
Now, the paſſive qualities of the ape have leſs 
relation to the active qualities of man than thoſe 
of the dog or elephant, who require no more 
than good treatment to communicate to them 
the delicate and gentle ſenſations of faithful at- 
tachment, voluntary obedience, grateful ſervice, 
and unreferved devotion. 

In relative qualities, therefore, the ape is far- 
ther removed from the human race than moſt 
other animals. His temperament is Alſo very 
diterent, Man can inhabit every climate, He 
lives and multiples in the northern as well as 
the ſouthern regions of the earth. But the ape 
_ exiſts with difficulty in temperate countries, and 
can multiply only in thoſe which are warm. 
This difference of temperament implies others 
in organization, which, though concealed, are 
not the leis real: It muſt likewiſe have a great 
influence on his natural diſpoſitions. The ex- 
ceſs of heat, which is neceſſary to the conſtitu- 
tion and vigour of this animal, renders all his 
qualities and affections inordinate. No other 
cauſe is requiſite to account for his petulance, 
his ſalaciouſneſs, and his other paſſions, which 
appear to be cy violent and diſorderly. 
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Thus the ape, which philoſophers, as well 2 
the vulgar, have regarded as a being difficult ts 
define, and whoſe nature was at leaſt equivocal, 
and intermediate between that of man and the 
animals, is, in fact, nothing but a real brute, en- 
| dowed with the external mark of humanity, but 
| | deprived of thought, and of every faculty which 
„ properly conſtitutes the human ſpecies; a brute 
| inferior to many others in his relative powers, 
| and ſtill more eſſentially different from the hu- 
| maan race by his nature, his temperament, and 
4 the time neceſſary to his education, geſtation, 
I growth, and duration of life ; that is, by all the 
1 real habitudes which conſtitute what | is called 
4 Nature in a particular being. 
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The OR ANG OUTANGS, or 
the PON GO“ and IO cEROg. 


E ſhall give the hiſtory of theſe two ani- 
mals under one article; becauſe it is not 
improbable they belong to the ſame ſpecies. Of 

h . all 


In the Faſt Indies this animal is called Orang-outang ; in 
Lowando, a province of Congo, Pongo ; and, in ſome parts 
of the Eaſt Indies, according to TO chap. $6. _ by 
Linnaeus, Kukurlacko. 

Homo ſylveſtris. Orang-outang ; "hin 2 35 : 

Satyri ſylveſtres. Orang-outang dicti; [cones  arborum, ut et 
animalium, Lugd. Bat. apud Vanderaa, tab. antepenult. 

Traglodytes. Homo noQurnus ; Linn. Syſt. p. 33. 

Oran- outan; Beakman's Travels. 

Oerangs- oetangs; Voyages de Gauthier Schoutten aux Indes 
Orientales. | | 

Drill; Charleton, Exercit. p. 16. 

Smitten; Beſman, Voyage de Guinee, p. 528. 

Barris, according to ſeyeral voyagers, n Bartel, ur- 
chaſs, &c. | 

+ Focko, Enjocko, the names of this animal in Congo; Baris 
in de, according to Pyrard, p. 369. Nieremberg, p. 179. 

Chimpanzee; Scotin' print, 1738. | : 

Man of the wood; Edwards, p. 213. 

Barrys ; Barbet's Guiney, p. 101. 

Quojas marrou; ibid. p. 115. 

Satyrus Indicus; T u/pii obſerv. med. lib. 3. c. 56. 

Homo ſylveſtris, . outang ; Tyſon's anatomy of a . 
my, p. 108. 

Simia ſatyrus, ecaudata, ferruginea, lacertorum on rever- 
lis, natibus tectis; Linn. SM. Nat. 7. 34. 
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all the apes, they have the greateſt reſemblance Wil 


to man; and, conſequently, deſerve particula 
1 attention. We have ſeen the ſmall orang-ou- 
i tang, or jocko, alive, and have preſerved its ſkin, 
\- But, of the pongo, or great orang-outang, ve. 
5 can only give the relations of travellers. If 
| | theſe were faithful, if they were not often ob- 
'| ſcure, falſe, and exaggerated, we could not he- 
| ſitate in pronouncing it to be a different ſpecie; | 


from the jocko, a ſpecies more perfect, and ap- 
proaching nearer to that of man. Bontius, WhO 
nt __- was chief phyſician of Batavia, and has left us 


88 — R 
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9 ſome excellent remarks on the natural hiſtory of 
by that part of the Indies, ſays expreſsly Þ, that he | 
=o - ſaw, with admiration, ſome individuals of this 
5 ſpecies 
b L'homme de bois, ſimia unguibus omnibus ha et rotun- 


e 


datis, cacſarie faciem cingente ; Biiſſon, quad. p. 134. 

Mr Pennant, in his Synopſis of Quadrupeds, þ. 96. makes 
but one ſpecies of the pongo and Jocko, of winch he 8 the 
following deſcription : 

Great ape with a flat face, and a deformed reſemblance of 
the human; ears exactly like thoſe of a man; hair on the head 
longer than on the body; body and limbs covered with reddiſh 
and ſhaggy hair; longeſt hair on the back, thinneſt on the 
fore parts 3 face and 1 ſwarthy ; buttocks covered with 
hair. | | 
- | Quod meretur admirationem, vidi ego aliquot utriuſque 
ſexus erecte incedentes imprimis (cujus efligiem hic exhibeo) 
ſatyram femellam tanta verecundia ab ignotis ſibi hominibus 

occulentem, tum quoque faciem manibus (liceat ita dicere) 
tegentem, ubertimque lacrymantem, gemitus cientem, et cae- 
teros humanos actus exprimentem, ut nihil humani ei deeſſe 
diceres praeter loquelam . . Nomen ei indunt Ourang- 
outang, quod hominem filvae fignificat ; Zac. Bont. Hiſt. nat. 

Ind. cap. 32. p. 84. et 85. | 
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ſpecies walking on two feet, and, among o- 
chers, a female (of which he gives a figure) 
W who ſeemed to have a ſenſe of modeſty, who 


covered herſelf with her hand when men ap- 


peared of whom ſhe had no acquaintance, who 


wept, groaned, and ſeemed to want nothing 


of humanity but the faculty of ſpeech, Lin- 
| nacus *, upon the authority of Kjoep, and ſome 


other voyagers, tells us, that the orang-outang 
is not deprived of this faculty ; that he thinks, 


| ſpeaks, and expreſſes himſelf by a kind of hiſſing 


words. This author calls him homo nocturnus, 
and; at the ſame time, gives ſuch a deſcription 
of him, that it is impoſſible to aſcertain. whether 
heis a brute or a man. It may, however, be 
remarked, that, according to Linnaeus, this being, 
whatever he is, exceeds not the half of the hu- 
man ſtature ; and, as Bontius takes no notice of 
the magnitude of his orang-outang, we may 
preſume that they are the ſame. But this orang- 
outang of Linnaeus and Bontius would not be 
the true kind, which is larger than the talleſt - 
man. Neither is he the jocko, which I have 

- "on 


Homo nocturuns. Homo ſylveſtris Orang · outang Bonti. 


- Corpus album, inceſſu erectum, noſtro dimidio minus, pili albi 
contortuplicati, oculi orbiculati, iridi pupillaque aurca. Pal - 


pebrae antice ineumbentes cum membrana nictitante. Viſus 
lateralis, nocturnus. tas viginti quinque annorum. Die 


© caecutit, latet ; nou videt, exit, furatur. Loguitur fibilo, co- 


gitat, credit ſui cauſa ſactam tellurem, ſe aliquands iterum fore im- 


| perantem, ſi fides peregrinatoribus. . . . Habitat in Javae, 


Amboinae, Ternatae ſpeluncis ; Linn. Syſt. nat. edit. x. p. 24. 
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ſeen alive; for, though he was of the ſame ſize 
with that deſcribed by Linnaeus, he differed in 
every other character. I ſaw him frequently, 8 
and I can affirm, that he neither ſpoke, nor ex- 
preſſed himſelf by hifling, and that he did no- 


thing which a well trained dog could not per- 


form. Beſides, he differs in almoſt every article 
from Linnaeus's deſcription of the orang-outang, 


and correſponds better with the /atyrus of the 


ſame author. For theſe reaſons, I ſuſpe& the 
truth of the deſcription of this homo nocturnus 
1 even doubt of his exiſtence. It has probably 
been a white Negro, a Chacrelas *, whom the 
voyagers quoted by Linnaeus have ſuperficially 
examined and falſely deſcribed. For the Chacre- 


las, like the homo nocturnus of this author, have 
white, woolly, frizled hair, red eyes, a feeble - 


voice, &c, But they are men, and neither hiſs, 


nor are they pigmies of thirty inches high: They 
think and act like other men, and are alſo of the 


ſame ſize. 
Throwing aſide, e this il deſeribed 


being, and ſuppoſing a little exaggeration in the 
relation of Bontius concerning the modeſty of his 
female orang-outang, there only remains a brute 


creature, an ape, of which we ſhall find more 
pointed information in writers of better credit. 
Edward Tyſon f, a celebrated Engliſh anato- 


miſt, who has given an excellent deſcription 


both 


dee 1 3. . V arieties of the human ſpecies. 
TJ The anatomy of a _ 
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both of the external and internal parts of the 
orang-outang, tell us, that there are two ſpecies, 


and that the one he deſcribed is not ſo large. as 


the other which is called barris “ or baris 


by travellers, and drill by the Bricith: - This - 


tarris or drill is the large orang-outang of the 
Eaſt Indies, or the pongo of Guiney. Gaſ- 


ſendi having advanced, upon the authority of a 


voyager called St Amand, that, in the iſland of 
Java, there was a creature which conſtituted the 
ſhade between man and the ape, the fact was 
ſtrenuouſly denied. To prove it, Peireſc produ- 
ced a letter from M. Noel, ( Natalis 2 Phyſi- 
cian who reſided in Aion from which it ap- 


peared t, that large apes were found in Guiney 


under the denomination of barrzs, who walk on 
two legs, have much more gravity and intelli- 
gence than the other ſpecies, and are extremely 
deſirous of women. Darcos, and afterwards 
Nieremberg | and Dapper 9, give nearly the 
ſame account of the barris. Battel calls it por - 
Vol. VIII. F 86 


* The baris or barris, which they deſcribe to be much taller 
than our animal, probably may be what we call a L drill ; 77 


„en, anal. of « a pigmy, p. I. 
+ Sunt in Guinea ſimiae, barba procera canaque, et Pexa 


propemodum venerabiles; incedunt lente, ac videntur prac 


caeteris ſapere z maximi ſunt et harris dicuntur ; pollent maxi- 


me judicio, ſemel dumtaxat quidpiam docendi. Veſte induti 


illico bipedes incedunt. Scite ludunt fiſtula, cythara, aliifque 
id genus... Foeminae denique in iis patiuntur menſtrun, 


et mares a ſunt appetentiſſimi; Gaſendi, lib. 8. 


t Ni ieremberg, Hiſt. Nat. Peregr. lib. 9. cap. 44. 
7 * de r par Dapper, p. 249. 
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go, and deſcribes it in the following manner: 
»The greateſt of theſe two monſters is called 
* Pongo, in their language; and the leſſer is cal- 
led Engeco. This Pongo is exactly propor- 
© tioned like a man; but he is more like 

giant in ſtature; for he is very tall, and 
* hath a man's de hollow eyed, with long hair 
* upon his brows. His face and ears are with- 

out hair, andhis hands alſo. His body is full of 
© hair, but not very thick, and it is of a dunniſh 

colour. He differeth not from a man, but in 
© his legs, for they have no calf. He goeth al- 
ways upon his legs, and carrieth his hands 
© claſped on the nap of his neck, when he goeth 
© upon the ground. They fleep in the trees, 
© and build ſhelters for the rain. They feed 
upon fruit that they find in the woods, and 
* upon nuts, for they eat no kind of fleſh, They 
cannot ſpeak, and have no underſtanding more 
| than a beaſt. The people of the country, when | 
they travel in the woods, make fircs where 
© they fleep in the night; and in the morning, 
when they are gone, the Fongos will come 
* and. fit about the fire, till it goeth out ; for 
* they have no underſtanding to lay the wood 
together. They go many together, and kill 
many Negroes that travail in the woods. Ma- 
© ny times they fall upon the elephants, which 
come to feed where they be, and ſo beat them 


with their clubbed fiſts, and POT of wood, 
| * that 


La 
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« that they will run roaring away from them. 
FThoſe Pongos are never taken alive, becauſe 
they are ſo ſtrong, that ten men cannot hold 
© one of them; but yet they take many of their 
young ones with poiſoned arrows. The young 
© Pongo hangeth on his mother's belly, with his 
hands faſt claſped about her; ſo that, when 
me country people kill any of the females, 
W « they take the young one, which hangeth faſt 


Z | © upon his mother *.“ It is from this explicit 


hatlage that I have derived the names pongo 
and ct. Battel farther remarks, that, when 
one of theſe animals dies, the others cover his 
body with branches and leaves of trees. Pur- 
chas adds in a note, that, in the converſations 
he had with Battel, he learned that a pongo car- 
ried off a young Negro from him, who lived a 
vuhole year in the ſociety of theſe animals; that, 
a his return, the Negro faid, that they had ne- 
er injured him; that they were generally as 
tall as a man, but much thicker ; and that they 
were nearly double the volume of an ordinary 
man. Jobſon aſſures us, that, in places frequent- 
ed by theſe animals, he ſaw a kind of habitations 
compoled of interlaced branches of trees, which 
would at leaſt protect them from the ſcorching 
rays of the ſun T. The apes of Guiney,” ſays 
Boſman , * which are called ſmitten by the Fle- 

| F 2 85 , miſh, 

* Purchas's Pilgrims, part. 2. p. 982. 


F Hiſt. gen. des Voyages, tom. 3. P. 2. 
Voyage de Guince, B 258, 
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* miſh, are of a yellow colour, and grow to a 
f groat ſize, I ſaw with my eyes one which 
© was five feet high. Theſe apes have an ugly 
© appearance, as well as thoſe of another ſpecies 
perfectly ſimilar in every reſpect, except that 

four of them would hardly be as large as one 
© of the former kind. . . . They are capable 
© of being taught almoſt every thing we chooſe,” 

* Gauthier Schoutten remarks *, * that the apes 
called orang-outangs by the Indians are nearly 
* of the ſame figure and ſize with men, only 
their back and reins are covered with hair, 
though there is no hair on the fore part of 
* their bodies; that the females have two large 

* breaſts ; that their viſage is coarſe, their noſe 
Nat, and even ſunk, and their ears like thoſe 
* of men ; that they are robuſt and active; that 
* they defend themſelves againſt armed men; 
* that they are paſſionately fond of women, who 

cannot paſs ebay . the woods, without being 

. ſuddenly attacked and ele by theſe apes. 

Dampier, Froger, and other travellers, aſſure us, 

that the orang- outangs carry off girls of eight 

or ten years of age to the tops of trees, and that 
it is extremely difficult to reſeue them. To theſe 
teſtimonies we may add that of M. de la Broſſe, 
rho aſſures us, in his voyage to Angola in the 
vear 1738, that the orang-outangs, which he 
calls quumpecs, © endeavour to ſurpriſe the Ne- 


"oe 2 
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* Yoyage de Ga nt. Schoutee 
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i oreſſes, whom tliey detain for the purpoſe of 
© enjoying them, and entertain them plentiful- 
„y. 1 knew a Negrefs at Loango who remains 
ned three years with theſe animals. They grow 

© from fix to ſeven feet high. They ered huts, 
© ind uſe bludgeons in their own defence. They 
«have flat faces, broad flat noſes, flat ears, ſkins 
© clearer than thoſe of Molattoes, long thinly 
© ſcattered hairs on ſeveral parts of their bodies, 
* hellies extremely tenfe, and flat heels raifed 
behind about half an inch. They walk upon 

two or four feet, at pleaſure. We purchaſed 
© two young ones, a male of fourteen months of 
t age, and a female of twelve, Ke. 

We have thus enumerated the moſt certain 
facts we could collect concerning the great orang- 
vutang or pongs ; ind, as magnitude is the chief 
character by which it differs from the jocks; I 
perſiſt in thinking that they are of the ſame ſpe- 
cies: For two circumſtances art at leaſt poſſible : 
1. The jocko may be a permanent variety, a race 
much ſmaller than that of the Pongo. In fact, 
they both inhabit the ſame climate; they live in 
the ſame manner; and, of courfe, ought to re- 
ſemble each other in every atticle, ſince they 
both receive equally the influences of the ſame 
ſoil and ſky, In the human ſpecies; have we 
10t an example of a fimilar variety? The 
Laplander and Fin, though they live under the 
ſame climate, differ nearly as much in flature, 
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and Oe more in alta qualities, than the jocko 
jocko, or ſmall orang-outang, which we have 
and others which have been brought to Europe, 
were all, perhaps, young animals, who had ac- 
the Sieur Nonfoux, to whom it belonged, aſſut 


red me that it exceeded not two years of age. 


were proportional to that of man, it might, if ii 
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orang-outang. Of courſe, till better informa- 
tion be received, we muſt regard theſe two ani- 


ways on two fect, even when carrying things 


of other apes. He had neither the impatience 
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differs from the great orang-outang. 2. The 


ſeen alive, as well as thoſe of Tulpius, Tyſon, 


quired only a part of their growth. The one] 
ſaw was about two feet and a half high; and 


On the ſuppoſition, therefore, that its - growth 


had lived, have arrived at the height of more than 
five feet. The orang-outang of Tyſon was ſtil 
younger; for it was only about two feet high, 
and its teeth were not perfectly formed. Thoſe 
of Tulpius and Edwards were nearly of the 
ſame ſtature with the one I ſaw. Hence it is 
probable, that theſe young animals, if poſſeſſed 
of liberty in their own climate, would have 
acquired with age the ſame-height and dimen- 
ſions which travellers have aſcribed to the great 


mals as conſtituting but one ſpecies. 
The orang-outang which I ſaw, walked al- 


of conſiderable weight. His air was melancho- 
1y, his gait grave, his movements meaſured, his 
diſpoſitions gentle, and very different from thoſe 
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| of the Barkars ape, the ke of ha ba- 


boon, nor the extravagance of the monkeys. It 
may be alledged, that he had the benefit of in- 
ſtruction; but the other apes, which I ſhall com- 


pate with him, were educated in the ſame man- 


ner. Signs and words were alone ſufficient to 


| make our orang-outang act: But the baboon 
W :cquired a cudgel, and the other apes a whip; for 
none of them would obey without blows. Thave 


ſeen this animal preſent his hand to conduct the 
people who came to viſit him, and walk as gravely 
along with them as if he had formed a part of the 
company. I have ſeen him fit down at table, 
unfold his towel, wipe his lips, uſe a ſpoon or a 
fork to carry the victuals to his mouth, pour his 
liquor into a glaſs, and make it touch that of the 


perſon who drank along with him. When in- 


vited to take tea, he brought a cup and ſaucer, 
placed them on the table, put in ſugar, poured 
out the tea, and allowed it to cool before he 
drank it. All theſe actions he performed, with- 
out any other inſtigation than the ſigns or ver- 
bal orders of his maſter, and often of his own 
accord, He did no injury to any perſon: He 
even approached company with circumſpection, 
and preſented himſelf as if he wanted to be ca- 
reſſed. He was very fond of dainties, which 
every body gave him: And, as his breaſt-was 
diſeaſed, and he. was afflicted with a teazing 
cough, this quantity of ſweetmeats undoubtedly 


contributed to ſhorten his life. He lived one 


ſummer 
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ſummer in Paris, and died in London the follows 
ing winter, He eat almoſt every thing; but 
Preferred ripe and dried fruits to all other kinds 
of food. He drank a little wine ; but ſponta- 
neoufty left it for milk, tea, or other mild li- 
quors. Tulpius“, who gives a good deſcription 
1 and a figure of one of theſe animals, that had 
11 8 been preſented to Frederick Henry, Prince of 


wa Orange, makes nearly the ſame obfervations 
Vi with regard to it, as I have already related. But, 
7H if we wiſh to diſtinguiſh the inſtin&s peculiar 
i 10 
1 "bi : 


Erat hie ſatyrus quadrupes, fed ab humana ſpecie quam 
mY ſe fert vocatur Indis ourang-oulang, homo ſitveſtris, uti A. 
ricanis Quajaſmorrou: Exprimens longitudine puerum tri· 
i. mum, ut craſſitie ſexennem; corpore erat nec obeſo nec gras 
18 th}, ſed quadrato, habiliſſimo tamen ac perniciſſimo. Artu- 
4 bus vero tam ſtrictis et muſculis adeo vaſtis, ut quidvis et au- 
deret et poſſet. Anterius undique glaber, at pone hirſutus ac 
nigris crinibus obſitus. Facies mentiebatur hominem; fed na- 
res ſimae et aduncae rugoſam et edentulam anum. Aures 
vero nil diſerepant ab humana forma, uti neque pectus orna- 


1 tum utrinque mamma praetumida (erat enim ſexus foeminei). 
5 | Venter habebat umbilicum profundiorem, et artus, cum ſupe- 
1 riores tum inferiores, tam exactam cum homine ſimilitudinem 
ö ut vix ovum ovo videris ſimilius. Nec cubito defuit debita 


eommiſſura, nec manibus digitorum ordo; nedum polliei figu- 
ra humana vel cruribus ſurae vel pedi caleis fulcrum. Quae 
concinna ac decens membrorum forma in cauſſa fuit, quoe 
multoties incederet erectus, neque attolleret minus grarate, 
quam transferret facile qualecumque graviſſimi oneris pot 
dus. Bibiturus prehendebat canthari anſam manu altera: 
alteram vero vaſis fundo ſupponens, abſtergebat deinde ma- 
dorem labiis relictum. Eandem dexteritatem obſervabat 
cubitum iturus; inclinans caput in pulvinar et corpus ſtragu - 
tis convenienter operiens, &c.; Tulpii, Obferv. Medicaes lib. 3. 
c. 56. DE | 
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do this animal from the improvement it receives 


by education, we muſt compare the facts of 
W hich we have been eye- witneſſes, with the rela- 
tions of travellers who have ſeen it in a ſtate of 
nature, in the full poſſeſſion of liberty, and in 


HT captivity. M. de la Broffe, who purchaſed from 


Negro two orang-outangs, whoſe age exceed- 
ed not twelve months, does not ſay that they 
had been inſtructed by the Negro. It appears, 
on the contrary, that they ſpontaneoufly per- 
formed moſt of the actions above recited. 
* Theſe animals,“ he remarks, have the in- 
W * ſtint of fitting at table like men. They eat 
every kind of food, without diſtinction. They 

* ute a knife, a fork, or a fpoon, to cut or lay 
© hold of what is put in their plate. They drink 
vine and other liquors. We carried them a- 
board. At table, when they wanted any thing, 
* they made themſelves be underftood to the 
cabbin- boy: And, when the boy refuſed to give 
them what they demanded, they fometimes be- 
* came enraged, ſeized him by the arm, bit, and 
* threw him down. . . . . The male was ſeized 


with ſickneſs on the road. He made himfelf 


be attended as a human being. He was even 
* bled twice in the right arm: And, whenever 

* he found himfelf afterwards in the ſame con- 
dition, he held out his arm to be bled, as if he 
knew that he had formerly received benefit 
from that operation. 5 


Henry 
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Henry Groſs informs us, vol. 1. pag. 233 
0 That ſome places towards the hills are COyered 
with immenſe impenetrable foreſts, which afford Wl 
© a ſhelter for wild beaſts of all ſorts. But in WR 
© that which forms the inland boundary. of the 
* Carnatic Rajah” s dominions, there is one fin- 
© gular ſpecies of creatures, of which I had heard 
* much in India, and the truth of which the 
following fact, that happened ſome time before 
* my arrival there, may ſerve for an atteſtation, 
© Vancajee, a merchant of that country, and 
* an inhabitant on the ſea coaſt, ſent up to Bom- 
bay to the then governour of it, Mr Horne, a 
* couple of thoſe creatures before mentioned, as 
* a preſent, by a coaſting veſſel, of which one 
* Caprain Boag was the miller, and the make of 
* which, according to his den, * that of 
© others, was as follows. 
They were ſcarcely two feet high, — 
© erect, and had perfectly a human form. They 
© were of a ſallow white, without any hair, ex- 
© cept in thoſe parts that it is cuſtomary for man- 
© kind to have it. By their melancholy, they 
© ſeemed to have a rational ſenſe of their capti- 
©vity, and had many of the human actions. 
* They made their bed very orderly in the cage 
in which they were ſent up, and on being view- 
© ed, would endeavour to conceal, with their 
© hands, thoſe parts that modeſty forbids mani- 
3 * feſting, The joints of their knees were not 


re- e Heringe! like thoſe of monkeys, but __ 
"3 
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like thoſe: of men; a circumſtance they have 
(if I miſtake not), in common with the orang- 
W © 0utangs in the eaſtern parts of India, in Su- 
W + matra, Java, and- the {pice-iflands, of which 
W «hoc ſeem to be the diminutives, though with 
© nearer approaches of reſemblance to the human 
W © {pccics. But, though the navigation from the 
2 Sh Carnatic coalt to Bombay is of a very ſhort 
run, of not above fix or ſeven degrees, whether 
© the ſea air did not agree with them, or that 
© they could not brook their confinement, or that 
© Captain Boag had not properly conſulted their 
© proviſions, the female fickening firſt, died; and 
© the male giving all the demonſtrations of grief, 
* ſeemed to take it to heart ſo, that he refuſed 
W © to cat, and, in two days after, followed her. 
W © [hc Captain, on his return to Bombay, report- 
ing this to the governour, was by him aſked, 
What he had done with the bodies? He ſaid 
he had flung them over-board. Being further 
© aſked, why he did not keep them in Tpirits ? 
| © he replied bluntly, that he did not think of it. 
4 Upon this, the governour wrote afreſh to Van- 
* cajee, and deſired him to procure another 

couple, at any rate, as he ſhould grudge' no 
* expence to be maſter of ſuch a curioſity, Van- 
*cajce's anſwer was, he ſhould very willingly 
* oblige him, but that he was afraid it would not 
be in his power: That theſe creatures came 
from a foreſt about ſeventy leagues up the 
* country, where the inhabitants would ſometimes 
catch 
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© catch them on the ſkirts of it; but that the; i 
« were ſo exquiſitely cunning and fly, that this 


* ſcarcely happened once in a century,” 


Francis Pyrard * relates, That, in the pro 
© vince of Sierra Leona, there is a ſpecies of 3. 
© nimals called bars, who are ftrong and wel 
© lJimbed, and ſo induſtrious, that, when proper- 
ly trained and fed, they work like ſervants; 
© that they generally walk on the two hind feed; | 
© that they pound any ſubſtances in a mortar; 


© that they go to bring water from the river in 


* ſmall pitchers, which they carry full on their 


heads. But, when they arrive at the door, if 
* the pitchers are not ſoon taken off, they alloy 


them to fall; and, when they perceive the pit: 
* cher overturned and broken, they weep and 
* lament.” Father Jarric, quoted by Nierem- 
berg f, ſays the ſame thing, nearly in the fame 
terms. With regard to the education of theſc 


animals, the teſtimony of Schoutten | accords. 


with that of Pyrard. They are taken,“ he re: 
marks, with ſnares, taught to walk on their 


© hind feet, and to uſe their fore feet as hands in 


performing different operations, as rinſing 
* glaſſes, carrying drink round the company, 
a turning a ſpit,” &c. * I ſaw, at Java, ſays Guat|; 
* a very een ape. * was a female, She 
was 
* Voyage de Francois Pyrard, tom. 2. b. „ 
+ Euſ. Nieremberg. Hiſt. Nat. peregrin. lib. 9. cap. 45. 


| Þ Voyages de Guat Schoutten aux Indes Orientales; 
Voyages de Fr. le Guat, tom, 2. p. 96: 
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WW: was very tall, and often walked ere& on her 
niad feet. On theſe occaſions, ſhe concealed 


© with her hands the parts which diſtinguiſh the 


ſex. Except the eye-brows, there was no hair 


© on her face, which pretty much reſembled the 
« groteſque female faces I ſaw among the Hotten- 


W © tots at the Cape. She made her bed very neat- 
ly every day, lay upon her fide, and covered 
© herſelf with the bed-clothes, . . . When her 


head ached, ſhe bound it up with a handker- 
© chief ; and it was amuſing to ſee her thus 


W © hooded in bed. I could relate many other 
+ little articles which appeared to be extremely 
* ſingular. But I admired them not ſo much as 
the multitude z becauſe, as I knew the deſign 


* of bringing her to Europe to be exhibited as a 
© ſhew, I was inclined to think that ſhe had been 


| © taught many of theſe. monkey-tricks, which 
the people conſidered as being natural to the 


0 


animal. She died in our ſhip, about the lati- 


* tude of the Cape of Good Hope. The figure 

of this ape had a very great reſemblance to 
that of man, &c, Gemelli Carreri tells us, that 

he faw one of theſe apes, which cried like an 


infant, walked upon its hind feet, and carried a 


matt under his arm to lie down and ſleep upon. 
Theſe apes, he adds, appear, in ſome reſpects, to 


have more ſagacity than men: For, when the 


| fruits on the mountains are exhauſted, they 


come down to the ſea- coaſts, where they feed 


upon 
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7S being attacked by theſe : animals, Who often 


_ * that they could not be wreſted from them 


1 fatal. It is neceſſary to be always well armed 


upon crabs, oyſters, and other ſhell- fiſhes, Ther 
is a ſpecies of oyſter called taclovo, Which weighs 
ſeveral pounds, and commonly lies open on the 
ſhore. The ape, when he wants to eat one of 
them, being afraid leſt it ſhould cloſe on his pay, 
puts a ſtone into the ſhell, which prevents it 
from n. and then eats the e at his 
eaſe. 
The apes along the banks of the river Gans 
y bia, ſays Froger, are larger and more mif- 
chievous than in any other part of Africa ; The 
* Negroes dread them, and cannot travel alone 
© in the country, without running the hazard of 


* preſent them with a ſtick, and force them to 
* fight. I have heard the Portugueſe ſay, that they 
* have frequently ſeen them hoiſt up young girls, 
* about ſeven or eight years old, into trees, and 


* without a great deal of difficulty, The moſt 
part of the Negroes imagine them to be a fo- 
reign nation come to inhabit their country, 
and that they do not ſpeak for fear of ve 
compelled to work.” 

* We might diſpenſe,” another e ® re- 
marks, with ſeeing a number of apes at Ma- 
cacar; becauſe a rencounter with them is often 


. + 


* 


to defend ourſelves againſt their attacks. 
4 They 


-+ Dcſcript. hiſtorique du royaume de Magacar, p. 51. 
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W «© They bas al tall, nigh walk always erect on 
meir two hind feet, like men. ; 
U Theſe are nearly all the facts, concerning this 
animal, which have been related by. voyagers 
uno are leaſt credulous, and deſerve moſt credit, 
] have quoted | the paſſages entire, becauſe every 
article is important in the hiſtory of a brute 
which has ſo great a reſemblance to man. And, 
that we may be enabled to aſcertain the nature 
of this animal with the greater preciſion, we ſhall 
no mark the differences and conformities which 
make him approach or recede from the human 
ſpecies. He differs from man externally by the 
flatneſs of his noſe, by the ſhortneſs of his front, 
and by his chin, which is not elevated at the ald. 
His ears are proportionally too large, his eyes 
doo near each other, and the diſtance between 
his noſe and mouth is too great. Theſe are the 
only differences between the face of an orang- 
W outang and that of a man. With regard to the 
W body and members, the thighs are proportional- 
y doo ſhort, the arms too long, the fingers too 
imall, the palm of the hands roo long and nar- 
row, and the feet rather reſemble hands than the 
human foot. The male organs of generation 
differ not from thoſe of man, except that the 
bprepuce has no fraenum. The female organs are 
OY ſimilar to thoſe of a woman, 

| The orang-outang differs internally from the 
human ſpecies in the number of ribs: Man has 
only twelve ; but the orang-outang has thirteen. 
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The vermwbree' of the 90 are alſo Worter, 


the bones of the pelvis narrow, the buttocks 


Hatter, and the orbits of the eyes ſunk deeper, 


He has no ſpinal proceſs on the firſt vertebra 
of the neck. The kidneys are rounder than 
thoſe of man, and the ureters have a different 
figure, as well as the bladder and gall-bladder, 
which are narrower and longer than in the hu- 


man ſpecies. All the other parts of the body, 


head, and members, both external and internal, 


ſo perfectly reſemble thoſe of man, that we can- 


not make the compariſon without being aſto- 
niſhed that ſuch a ſimilarity in ſtructure and or- 
ganization ſhould not produce the ſame effects. 
The tongue, and all the organs of ſpeech, for 
example, are the ſame as in man; and yet the 
orang-outang enjoys not the faculty of ſpeak- 
ing; the brain has the ſame figure and propor- 


tions; and yet he poſſeſſes not the power of 


thinking. Can there be a more evident proof 
than is exhibired in the orang-outang, that mat- 
ter alone, though perfectly organized, can pro- 
duce neither language nor thought, unleſs it be 


animated by a ſuperior principle? Man and 


the orang-outang are the only animals who 
have buttocks and calfs of the legs, and who, of 
courſe, are formed for walking erect ; the only 
animals who have a broad cheſt, flat thoulders, 
and vertebrae of the ſame ſtructure; and the 
only animals whoſe brain, heart, lungs, liver, 


ſpleen, mo and inteſtines are perfealy ſi- 
| milar, 
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milar, and who have an appendix vermiformis 
or blind- gut. In fine, the orang-outang has a 
greater reſemblance to man than even to the 


baboons or monkeys, not only in all the parts 
we have mentioned, but in the largeneſs of the 


face, the figure of the cranium, of the jaws, of 
the teeth, and of the other bones of the head 


and face; in the thickneſs of ghe fingers and 
thumb, the figure of the nails ahd the number 
of vertebrae ; and, laſtly, in the conformity of 
the articulations, the magnitude and figure of 
the rotula, ſternum, &c. Hence, as there is a 
greater ſimilarity between this animal and man 
than between thoſe creatures which reſemble 
him moſt, as the Barbary ape, the baboon, 
and monkey, who have all been deſigned by 
the general name of apes, the Indians are to 
be excuſed for aſſociating him with the hu- 
man ſpecies, under the denomination of orang- 
cutang, or wild man, As ſome of the facts 
we have related may appear ſuſpicious to thoſe 
who never ſaw this animal, we ſhall ſupport 
them by the authority of two celebrated ana- 
7 Tyſon “ and Couper diſſected him 

Vor. ,., ñ with 


The orang- outang has a greater reſemblance to man than 
to the apes or monkeys; becauſe, 1. The hairs on his ſhoul- 
ders are directed downward, and thoſe of the arms upward. 
2. His face is broader and flatter than that of the apes. 
3. The figure of his ear has a greater reſemblance to that of 


man, except the cartilaginous part, which is thin, as in the 
. His * are proportionally thicker than thoſe of 


the 
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with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, and have gi- 
ven us the reſults of the compariſons they made 


between 


the apes. 5. He is in every article formed for walking ere&, 


which is by no means the caſe with the apes and monkeys. 
6. He has thicker buttocks than all the other apes. 7. He 


has calfs to his legs. 8. His breaſt and ſhoulders are broader 
than thoſe of the apes. 9. His heel is longer. 10. He has 


a cellular membraſſe, placed, as in man, under the ſkin. 11, 
His peritonaeum is entire, and not pierced or lengthened, as 
it is in the apes. 12. His inteſtines are longer than thoſe of 
the apes. 13. The inteſtinal canal is of different diameters, 
as in man, and not equal or nearly equal, as in the apes. 
14. His caecum has a vermicular appendix, as in man; but 
this appendix is wanting in all the other apes: Beſides, the 
neck of the colon is not ſo long as that of the apes. 16. The 
inſertions of the biliary and pancreatic ducts have but one 
common orifice in man and the orang-outang ; but, in the mon- 
keys, theſe inſertions are two inches aſunder. 16. The colon is 
longer than that of the apes. 17. The liver is not divided 
into lobes, as in the apes, but entire, as in man. 18. The bi- 
hary veſſels are the ſame as in man. 19. The ſpleen, and, 


20. the pancreas, are the ſame. 21. The number of lobes 
in the lungs is the ſame. 22. The pericardium is attached to 


the diaphragm, as in man. 23. The cone of the. heart is 
blunter than in the apes. 24. He has no pouches at the 
bottom of the cheeks, as the other apes and monkeys have. 


- 25. His brain is larger than that of the apes, and exactly 


formed like the human brain. 26. The cranium is rounder 
and double the ſize of that of the monkeys. 27. All the ſu- 
tures of the cranium are ſimilar to thoſe of man; and the 
bones called u triquetra Wormiana are found in the lambdoid 
- ſuture, which is not the caſe in the other apes or monkeys 
28. He has the os cribriforme and the criſta galli, which are 
wanting in the monkeys. 29. He has the „ella equina exactly 
as in man; but, in the apes and monkeys,” this part is more 
elevated and prominent. 30. The proceſſus pteregoideus is 
the ſame as in man; but it is wanting in the apes and mon- 
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between the different parts of his body with that 
of man. I have tranſlated this article from the 
TD Engliſh, 


keys. 31. The 3 bones, and thoſe called ofa breg- 
matis, are the ſame as in man; but, in the apes and monkeys, 
theſe bones are of a different form. 432. The os zygomati- 
cus is ſmall z but it is large in the apes and monkeys. 33. The 
teeth, and particularly the dog-teeth and grinders, are more 
ſimilar to the human teeth than to thoſe of the apes. 34. The 
tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebrae of the neck, and the fixth 
and ſeventh vertebrae, have a greater reſemblance to thoſe of 
man than to thoſe of the apes and monkeys. 35. The verte- 
brae of the neck are not perforated, as in the apes, for the 
' tranſmiſſion of nerves, but plain and entire, as in man. 
36. T he vertebraę of the back and their proceſſes are the 


ſame as in man; and, in the lower vertebrae, there are only _ 


two inferior proceſſes ; but, in the apes, there are four. 37. As 
in man, there are only five lumbar vertebrae but, in the 
monkeys, there are ſix or ſeven. 38. The ſpinal proceſſes 
of the lumbar vertebrae are ſtraight, as in man. 39. The 
ſacrum is compoſed of five vertebrae, as in man; but, in the 
apes and monkeys, it conſiſts only of three. 40. The coccix 
is compoſed of four bones, as in man, and theſe bones are 


not perforated ; but, in the apes and monkeys, the coccix is 


compoſed of a greater number of bones, which are all perſo- 
rated. 41. In the orang- outang, there are only ſeven true 
ribs (coftae verae, ) and the extremities of the falſe ribs (co/tae 
1:thae) are all cartilaginous, and articulated with the bodies of 
the vertebrae ; but, in the apes and monkeys, there are eight 
true ribs, and the extremities of the falſe ribs are offeous, and 
their articulations are placed in the interſtices between the 
vertebrae. 42. The ſternum of the orang-outang is as broad 
as that of man, and not narrow, as in the monkeys. 43. The 


bones of the four fingers are thicker than thoſe of the apes. 


44. The thigh bone is perfectly fimilar to that of man. 


45. The S is round, and not long, ſingle, and not double, 
as it is in the apes. 46. The heel, tlie tarſus, and melatarſurs 
are the ſame as thoſe of man. 47. The middle toe is not ſo 
long as in the apes. 48. The obliguus inferior capitis, pyrifor- 
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Engliſh, that the reader may be enabled to 


9. The gall-bladder is longer and narrower. 10. The kid- 


no ſpinal proceſs in the firſt vertebra of the neck. 19. He 
has thirteen ribs on each fide, and man has only twelve. 
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form a judgment of the almoſt entire reſem- 
blance between this animal and the human ipe- | 
1 5 cies. 


mts and biceps femoris untl are ſimilar to thoſe of man; 
but they are different in the apes and monkeys, &c. 

The orang-outang differs from the human ſpecies more 
than from the apes and monkeys in the following articles. 
1. The thumb is proportionally fmaller than that of man; 
but it is larger than that of the other apes. 2. The palm of 
the hand is longer and narrower than in man. 3. He dif- 
fers from man and approaches the apes by the length of his 
toes. 4. He differs from man by having the large toe of 
the foot removed nearly to the diſtance of an inch from the 
next one, and he ſhould be rather conſidered as a four-handed 
animal than a quadruped. $5. His thighs are ſhorter than 
thoſe-of man ; and, 6. his arms are longer, 7. The teſticles 
are not pendulous. 8. The epiploon is larger than in man. 


neys are rounder than in man; and the ureters are alſo dif- 
ferent. 11. The bladder is longer. 12. He has no Haenun | 
to the prepuce. 13. The bone in the orbit of the eye is ſunk 
deeper. 14. He wants the two cavities below the ella turcica. 
15. The maſtoid and ſtyloid proceſſes are extremely ſmall. 
16. The bones of the noſe are flat. 17. The vertebrae of the 
neck are ſhort, as in the apes, flat before and not round, and 
their ſpinal proceſſes are not forked, as in man. 18. He has 


20. The ſ tia are perfectly ſimilar to thoſe of the apes, being 
longer, narrower, and leſs concave than in man. 21. The fol- 
lowing muſcles are found in man, and are wanting in the 
orang-outang, Occipitales, frontales, dilatatores alarum naſi, ſe 
elevatores labii ſuperioris, interſpinales colli, glutaei minimi, exten. 
for digitorum pedis brevis, et tranſverſalis pedis." 22. The muſcles 
which appear not in the orang-outang, and are ſometimes, 
ſound in man, are thoſe called pyramidales, care muſculoſa qua- 
drata, the long tendon and fleſhy body of the palmaris, the 
attollens and retratens auriculam. 2 3. The orang-outang, 4 
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- ſhall only remark, for the better under- 


| ſtanding of this note, that the Engliſh are not 


confined, like the French, to a ſingle name to 
denote apes, Like the Great; they have two 
denominations, the one for the apes without tails, 


which they call apes , and the other for the 


apes with tails, which they call monkeys, The 
apes of Tyſon could be no other than thoſe 
which we denominate pitbecus or pigmy, and the 
cynocephalus or Barbary ape, I ſhould like- 
wiſe remark, that this author gives ſome reſem- 
blances and differences which are not cently 


accurate. . 


1, Tyſon makes it peculine i to man and the 0- 


rang-outang, to have the hair on the ſhoulders 


directed downward, and that of the arms up- 
ward. The hair of moſt animals, it is true, is 
directed backward or downward ; but there are 
ſome exceptions. The {loth and the leaſt ant- 
eater have the hair of their antefior parts directed 


backward, and that of the crupper and reins di- 
3 | rected 


the .e/evator muſcles of the clavicles like thoſe of the apes, 
and different from thoſe of man. 24. The following are the 
muſcles by which the orang-outang reſembles the apes, and 
differs from man: Longus colli, pectoralis, latiſimus dor/ty 
Elutacus maximus et medius, pſoas magnus et parvus, iliacus internus, 
et gaſtrocnemius internus. 25. He differs from man in the fi- 

gure of the delloides, pronator. radii teres, et extenſor pollicis brevis. 
Anatomy of the crang · outang by Tyſon, 

Simiae dividuntur in cauda carentes, quae fimiae ſimpli- 
citer dicuntur; et caudatas, quae cercopitheci appellantur; 
quae prioris generis ſunt Anglice Apes dicuntur ; ; "= po- 
ſterioris 1 ; Naii ſynaſ. quad. p. 1 49- 
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rang- outang with man. 


individuals of the human ſpecies, ought not to be 
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rected forward. Hence this character is of 
no great moment in the N of the o- 


2. In the paſſage quoted from Tyſon, 1 took 
no notice of the four firſt differences; becauſe 
they are either too flight, or ill founded; The 
firſt is the difference of ſtature, which is an un- 
certain and gratuitous character, eſpecially as 
the author acknowledges that his animal was 
very young. The ſecond, third, and fourth are 
derived from the form of the noſe, the quan- 
tity of hair, and other minute relations. I re- 
trenched ſeveral other differences; for; example, 
the twenty-firſt, drawn from the number of 
teeth. It is certain that both the human ſpe- 
cies and this animal have an equal number of 
teeth, If the latter had only twenty- eight, as 
our author reraarks, it was owing to his youth ; 
and, it is well known, that man, worn young, 
has not a greater number. 

3. The e difference is alſo very equivo- 

cal: The teſticles of children are ſituated very 
high ; and this animal, being young, ought not 
10 have had them pendulous. 
4. The forty- eighth mark of reſemblance, and 
the twenty-firſt, wenty- ſecond, twenty- third, 
twenty- fourth, and twenty- fifth marks of dif- 
ference, are derived from the figure or preſence 
of certain muſcles, which, as they vary in moſt 


regarded as eſſential characters. 


; f 5. All 


— A ” 
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5. All the reſemblances and differences drawn | 
from parts too minute, as the proceſſes of the 
vertebrae, or derived from the poſition and mag- 


nitude of certain parts, ſhould only be conſider- 
ed as acceſſory characters; ſo that the whole 
detail of Tyſon's table may be reduced to the 


reſemblances and differences we have pointed 


out. 


general nature, ſome of which have been omit- 
ted by Tyſon, and others imperfectly related. 
1. Of all the apes, baboons, and monkeys, the 


orang-outang alone wants thoſe pouches with- 


in the cheeks, into which they put their food, 
before they ſwallow it; for the inſide of his 
mouth is the ſame as in man. 2. The gibbon, 


the Barbary ape, all the baboons, and all the 
monkeys, except the douc, have. flat buttocks, 


with calloſities on them. The orang-outang 


alone has plump buttocks without calloſities. 


The douc likewiſe has no calloſities; but his 
buttocks are flat and covered with hair ; ſo that, 


in this reſpect, the douc forms the ſhade be- 


tween the orang-outang and the monkeys. 
3. The orang-outang alone has calfs of the legs 
and fleſhy buttocks, This ſingle character 
thows that he is beſt formed for walking erect; 


only his toes are very long, and his heel reſts with 


more difficulty on the ground than that of man. 


He runs with more eale than he walks; and, to 


enable him .to ws . and long, he would 
_ | require 


— 


6. I ſhall mention ſome a of a more 
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require artificial heels higher than thoſe of our I 
ſhoes. 4. Though the orang-outang has thir- 
teen ribs, and man but twelve, this difference 
does not make him approach nearer to the ba- 


boons or monkeys than it removes him from 


man; becauſe the number of ribs varies in moſt 
of thoſe ſpecies, ſome of them having twelve, 
others eleven, others ten, &c. Hence the only 
differences between the body of. this animal and 


that of man are reduced to two, namely, the 


figure of the bones of the pelvis, and the eon- 


formation of the feet. Theſe are the only parts 
worthy of conſideration, by which the orang- 


outang has a greater. reſemblance to the-other 


apes than he has to man. 


From this examination, which I havid ie 
with all the exactneſs I was capable of, a judg- 
ment may be formed concerning the orang- 
outang. If there were a ſcale by which we 


could deſcend from human nature to that of the 


brutes, and if the eſſence of this nature eonſiſted 
entirely in the form of the body, and depended 
on its organization, the orang-outang would 


approach nearer to man than any other animal. 


Placed in the ſecond rank of beings, he would 
make the other animals feel his ſuperiority, and 
oblige them to obey him. If the principle of 


imitation, by which he ſeems to mimic human 


actions, were a reſult of thought, this ape would 
be till farther removed from the brutes, and 
have a greater affinity to man. But, as we for- 
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merly remarked, the 15 cel which ſeparates 
them is immenſe; and the reſemblance in figure 
and organization, and the movements of imita- 
tion which ſeem to reſult from theſe ſimilarities, 
neither make him approach the nature of man, 
nor elevate him above that of the brutes. 


Diſtinctive Characters of this Species. | 


The orang-outang has no pouches within his 
cheeks, no tail, and no calloſities 'on his but- 
tocks ; which laſt are plump and fleſhy, All 
his teeth are ſimilar to thoſe of man. His face 
is flat, naked, and tawny. His ears, hands, feet, 
| breaſt, and belly, are likewiſe naked. The hair 
of his head deſcends on both temples in the 
form of treſſes. He has hair on his back and loins, 
but in ſmall quantities. He is five or ſix feet 
high, and walks always ere& on his two feet. 
We have not been able to aſcertain whether the 
females, like women, are ſubject to periodical 
courſes ; but analogy renders one matter almoſt 
unqueſtionable, 
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THE PIGMY®. 


RISTOTLE mics © that there are 


* animals whoſe nature is ambiguous, and 


are partly allied to man, and partly to qua- 


* drupeds ; ſuch as the pigmzes, the kebes, and 
the cynocephali. The kebe is a pigmy with a 
tail; and the cynocephalus is perfectly ſimilar 
to the pigmy, except that it is larger and 


a 


þ ſtronger, and has a longer muzzle, approach- 
ing nearly to that of the bull-dog, from which 


circumſtance its name has been derived. Its 

© manners are likewiſe more ferocious, and its 
NON 

teeth 


* Ape with a flattiſh Gay ears like thoſe of a man; body 
of the ſize of a cat; colour above an olive brown, beneath 
yellowiſh ; nails flat; buttocks naked; lats upright ; Pennant's 


ſpnofpfe of quad. p. 98. 


Nlidnzo; in Greek; Simia in 120 Le Pitheque in French; 


Chinchin in Tartary ; and Sigſin in China. 
Pithecus ; Ariſt. Hiſt. Anim. lib. 2. cap. 8. 
Simia ; Geſner, Quad. p. 847. Raii Symoyf. VDuad. p. 10 Fohn- 

ſion de ad tab. 59. | 
Ape, 2d ſpec. Boſman's Guiney, p. 242. 

Le Singe. Simia unguibus omnibus planis et rotundati ; 

Briſſpn. Nuad. p. 133. 


Figura prima eſt earum ſimiarum quae candied non habent : 


Hae caeteris facilius et citius manſuefiunt ; caeteriſque ſoler · 


tiori ingenio praeſtant, hilarioreſque et verſutiores exiſtunt ; 
Proſp. Alp. Hiſt. Egypt. lib. 4. tab. 20. fig. 1. | 

Simia ſylvanus, ecaudata, natibus calvis, capite ſubrotundo ; 
Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 34. 


5 > 
re ere 


and have a greater reſemblance to thoſe of the 
dog.“ From this paſſage, it is apparent, that 
neither the pigmy nor the cynocephalus men- 
tioned by Ariſtotle have a tail; for he ſays, that 
the pigmies with tails are called kebes, and that 
the cynocephalus reſembles the pigmy in every 


niſtotle takes notice of two apes without tails, 
the pigmy and cynocephalus, and other apes with 
tails, to which he gives the denomination of 


with that of Ariſtotle, we ſhall remark, that we 
have ſeen three ſpecies of apes without tails, the 
orang-outang, the gibbon, or long armed ape, 


the ſouthern parts of Africa and India, which 
were not diſcovered in his time; beſides, they 
have characters very different from thoſe he a- 


| ſcribes to the pigmy. But the third ſpecies, 


which we call the magot, or Barbary ape, is the 
cnocephalus of Ariſtotle ; for it has no tail; its 


muzzle reſembles that of a bull-dog ; and its 


canine teeth are long and thick. Beſides, this 
animal is common in Afia Minor, and other eaſt- 
ern provinces which were known to the Greeks. 
The pigmy belongs to the ſame country; but 
we know 3 it only from the relations of travel- 
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0 teeth are ſtronger than thoſe of the pigmy, 


article, except the muzzle and teeth. Hence A- 
tcbes, Now, to compare our own knowledge 


and the magot, or Barbary-ape, and that the 
pigmy is none of theſe three ſpecies ; for the 
orang-outang and gibbon could not be known to 
Ariſtotle, ſince theſe animals are only found in 


lers. 
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lers. But, though we have never been able to 
procure this ape, its exiſtence is equally rea] 
with that of the cynocephalus. Geſner and John- 
ſton have given figures of the pigmy. M. Briſ. 

ſon mentions his having ſeen it, and he diſtin. 
guiſhes it from the cynocephalus or Barbary ape, [ 
which he likewiſe ſaw. He confirms Ariſtotle's 
remark, that theſe two animals reſemble each 
other in every thing, except that the cynocepha- 
lus has a longer muzzle than the pigmy * 
We remarked, that the orang-outang, the | 
pigmy, the gibbon, and the Barbary ape, are the 
only animals to which the generic name ape 
ought to be applied ; becauſe they alone want 
the tail, and walk ſpontaneouſly, and oftener on 
two feet than on four feet, The orang-outang 
and the gibbon are very different from the pigmy 
and Barbary ape. But, as the two latter have a 
perfect reſemblance, except in the length of the 
muzzle and the largeneſs of the canine teeth, 
the one has frequently been miſtaken for the o- 
ther. They have always been mentioned under 
1 : the 


* The firſt race of apes, which- have no tail, and a ſhort 
mnzzle : 1. The ape. I ſaw ſeveral apes which differed only 
in magnitude: Their face, ears, and nails, were very ſimilar 
to thoſe of man. The hair which covered their bodies, ex- 
cept the buttocks, which are naked, is a mixture of green and 
yellow. The green predominates on the ſuperior part of the 
body, and the yellow on the inferior. . . . The ſecond race 
of apes, which have no tail, and a long muzzle: 1. The cyne- 
cephalus differs from the ape only in having a long muzzle, 
like that of a dog. I ſaw ſeveral of them which had no dit- 
ference but in ſize ; Brifor. regn. anim. p. 189. 191. 


© I 
- * 
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the common appellation of ape, even in lan- 
guages which have one name for apes without 
tails, and another for thoſe which have tails. In 


Greek language that each of theſe animals has a 
proper” eee -Cynocephalus is rather an adjec- 


ſon we have not adopted it. 


hat the pigmy is more mild and docile than all 
the other apes with which they were acquainted, 
and that it was common in Aſia, as well as in 
Lybia, and other provinces of Africa which 


were frequented by the Greek and Roman tra- 


palſages of Leo Africanus and Marmol ought to 


ritania, and which the Africans call mones, come 


h 
4 from the Negro country; but that the apes with- 
* out tails are natives, and very numerous in the 
* 8 of Mauritania, Bugia, and Conſtan- 
tina : They have, ſays Marmol, * the feet, the 
ads and the countenance of a man, and are 
: extremely malicious and full of ſpirit. They 
8 ' live upon herbs, corn, and all kinds of fruits. 
l ' They go in troops into the gardens or fields; 
but, before they leave the thickets, one of them 


* country ; and, when he ſees no Prien, he 
- * gives 


German, both the pigmy and Barbary ape are | 
called af, and ape in Engliſh. It is only in the 


| tive than a proper ſubſtantive ; and for that r rea- 


From the teſtimony of the ancients, it appears, 


vellers. Hence I preſume that the following 


be applied to the pigmy. They tell us, that the 
apes with long rails, which are ſhown in Mau- 


' aſcends an eminence, from which he views the 
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* gives the ſignal, by a cry for the reſt to pro- 
* ceed, and removes not from his ſtation as long 
as they continue abroad. But, whenever he 
perceives any perſon approaching, he ſcreams 
* with a loud voice; and, by leaping from tree 
to tree, they all fly to the mountains. Their 
* flight is worthy of admiration; for the female, 
though they carry four or five young ones on 
their backs, make great ſprings from branch to 
branch. Though extremely cunning, vaſt 
* numbers of them are taken by different arts, 
* When wild, they bite deſperately ; but by car- 
reſſes they are eaſily tamed. They do much 


_ * miſchief to the fruits and corn; for they ga- 


© ther it together in heaps, cut it, and throw it 
on the ground, whether it be ripe or not, and 
* deſtroy more than they eat or carry off. Thoſe 


who are tamed perform things which are al- 


* moſt incredible, and imitate every human ac- 
tion“ Kolbe relates nearly the ſame facts 
with regard to the apes of the Cape of Good 
Hope. But, from his figure and deſeription, it 
is obvious, that theſe apes are baboons, and have 
a ſhort tail, a long muzzle, pointed nails, &c.; 
and that they are much larger and ſtronger than 


the apes of Mauritania +. We may, therefore, 


preſume, that Kolbe has copied the paſſage from 
Marmol, and attributed to the baboons of the 
| 8 13 


oy | LAfrique de Marmol, tom. 1. p. 57+. 
+ See below, Art. Baboon. 


55 * 
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Cape th manners and diſpoſition 4 Maurita- 
nian pigmies. 
The pigmy, the Barbary ape, and the baboon, 
were known to the ancients ; theſe animals are 
found in Aſia Minor, Arabia, Upper Egypt, and 
in all the northern parts of Africa. Hence this 
paſage of Marmol may, be applied to all the 
three. But it correſponds x not with the baboon ; 
| for it mentions, that theſe apes have no rails. 


| to- 

aſt Neither is it the Barbary ape, but the pigmy, of 
tz, which this author treat; for the Barbary ape 
ar- is not eaſily tamed, and, inſtead of four or five, 
ich it generally produces only two young. But the 
ra- pigmy, being ſmaller, ſhould produce a greater 
th number. Beſides, it is milder and more docile 
nd than the Barbary ape, which is never perfectly 
fe tamed. For theſe reaſons, I am convinced that 
l- it is not the Barbary ape, but the pigmy, to which 
- the paſſage in the above author ought to be ap- 
x; plied. The ſame remark is applicable to a paſ- 
od ſage of Rubruquis ; when mentioning the apes 


of Cathay, he ſays, * That, in every article, 
* they are faſhioned like man. That they 
are more than a foot and a half high, and all 
covered with hair; that they live in caverns ; 
that, in order to ſeize them, the natives put 


n MW lirong inebriating liquors in the caverns they 
e frequent; . . that they aſſemble together to 
Þ drink theſe liquors, crying chinchin, from which 


they have obtained the name of chinchin ; and 


' that, after intoxicating themſelves, they fall 
"OW... 
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© aſleep, when they are eaſily taken by the hun. 
ters.“ Theſe characters correſpond with the 
pigmy, and by no means with the Barbary ape. 
The latter we have ſeen alive, and never heard 
it cry chinchin, Beſides, it is much more than 
a foot and a half high, and has not ſo great a 
reſemblance to man as the author alledges. We 
have the fame reaſons for applying to the pigmy 
the figure and remark of Proſper Alpinus. He 
tells us, that the ſmall apes without tails, which 
he ſaw in Egypt, tame ſooner and more eaſily 
than any other ; that they have likewiſe more 
fagacity and induſtry, and are gayer and more 
frolicſome. Now, the Barbary ape 1s thick, and 
of a conſiderable ſtature ; it is'a dirty, ferocious, 
| melancholy animal, and is never fully tamed, 
Hence the characters given by Proſper Alpinus 
to his ape without a tale, apply not to the Bar- 
bary ape, and can belong to no other nen 

than the pigmy. 


'D ifindtive besen * this Species 


The pigmy has no tail, and his canine teeth 
are not proportionally larger than thoſe of man. 
He has a flat face ; his nails are likewiſe flat, 
and rounded like thoſe of the human ſpecies, 
He walks on two feet, and is about a foot and 
a half in length, His diſpoſition is mild, and 
he is eaſily tamed. The ancients alledge, that 
the female is ſubject to the menſtrual diſcharge, 


and analogy permits us not to doubt the faQ. 


The GIBBON, or Long-armed APE #. 


his arms are as long as both his body and legs. 
We have ſeen him alive. He exceeded not three 


| feet in height; but he was young, and in cap- 


tivity. Hence we may, preſume, that he had 


not acquired his full dimenſions, and that, in a 
natural ſtate, he might arrive ar four feet, He 


has not the hear, of a tail. But he is diſtin- 
Vol. VII age 


* Long- a ape, with a flat ſwarthy face, ſurrounded 
with gray hairs ; hair on the body black and rough ; buttocks 


bare; nails on the hands flat, on the feet long; arms of a 
| diſproportioned length, reaching quite to the ground when 


the animal is erect, its natural poſture z of @ hideous defor- 
mity ; Pennant”s ſynopfe of quad. p. 100. | 1 
Cillen is the name under which M. Dupleix gave us this a- 
nimal, which he brought from the Eaſt Indies. I firſt imagined 
this to be an Indian word. But I found, in a note upon Pliny 
by Dalecamp, that Strabo had denoted the cephus by the 
words &2:p0r, from which guibon or gibbon had probably been 
derived, The following is the paſſage of Pliny, with Dale- 
champ's note ; * Pompeii Magni primum ludi oftenderunt ex 
Etliopia quas vocant cephos ®, quarum pedes poſteriores 
pedibus humanis et cruribus, priores manibus fuere ſimiles: 
Hoc animal poſtea Roma non vidit.“ | 
Ceptor; Strabo, lib. 15. a vocat, efſeque tradit facic 
atyro ſimilem; Dal. Plin. Hit. Nat. lib. 8. cap. 19 Nota. It 
2ppears that the cebus of the Greeks, and the cephus of Pliny, 
which ought to be pronounced kebus and kephus, may have 


originally come from koph or kophin, the Hebrew and Chaldean 


name of the ape. 


HE Gibbon keeps himſelf always erect, e- 
ven when he walks on four feet ; becauſe 
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. THE GIBBON, OR 


guiſhed fom the other apes by the prodigioy 
length of his arms; When ſtanding ere on lu 
hind feet, his hands touch the ground; and be 
can walk on his four feet without bending his 
body. Round the face there is a circle of white, 
which gives him a very extraordinary appear- 
ance. His eyes are large, but deep ſunk, Hi 
ears are naked. His face is flat, of a tawny co- 
lour, and pretty ſimilar to that of man, Aſier 
the orang-outang and the pigmy, the gibbar 
would make the neareſt approach to the human 
figure, if he was not deformed by the exceſſut 
length of his arms; for, in a ſtate of nature, ma 
would likewiſe have a ſtrange aſpect. The hair 
and the beard, if neglected, would form round 
his countenance a circle ſimilar to that which 
ſurrounds the face of the gibbon. 855 

This ape appeared to be of a tranquil diſpo- 
ſition, and of gentle manners. His moyement 
were neither too briſk nor precipitant. He re 
ceived mildly what was given him to eat. He 
was fed with bread, fruits, almonds, &c. He 
was afraid of cold and moiſture, and did no 
live long in a foreign climate, He is a natie 
of the Eaſt Indies, and particularly of Coroman- 
del, Malacca, and the Molucca iflands*, It ap 


| "Jn 


7 Father le Comte tells us, he ſaw in the Molucca's1 
kind of ape, which walked naturally on two feet, uſed it 
hands like a man, and had a face like that of a Hottentol 
But the whole body was covered with a ind of gra boy 


LONG-ARMEDAPE 115 


pears that he is likewiſe found in more northern 
provinces, and that we ought to refer to the 
gibbon the ape of the kingdom of Gannaura, 
on the frontier of China, to which ſome travellers 


have given the name of fefe f. 
The gibbon varies in ſize and colour. There 


are two in the royal cabinet, of which the ſe- 
cond, though an adult, is much ſmaller than the 
firſt, and is brown on all the parts where the o- 
ther is black, But they ſo perfectly reſemble 


each other in every other article, that they un- 


e belong to the ſame ſpecies. 
2 25 D Ninctive 


It had an exact reſemblance to an infant, and expreſſed its 
paſſions and appetites in the moſt perfect manner. He adds, 
that theſe apes are extremely gentle ; that they ſhow great at- 
tachment to the people with whom they are acquainted, and 
embrace them with tranſport ; that one of them, which he 
ſaw, was, at leaſt, four feet high, and was very dexterous and 


agile; Mem. ſur la China, par Louis le Comte, p. 510. 
+ in the kingdom of Gannaura, on the frontier of China, 


there is a very rare animal called . It is nearly of the hu- 

man figure. Its arms are very long ; the body is black, and 

covered with hair; and it moves lightly and very quick ; 

Recueil des voyages, Ec. tom. 3.5. 168. Nota. 1. This character 

of very long arms belongs only to the gibbon; and, conſe - 

quently, indicates that the fefs is the ſame animal. 2. We 
may preſume, that the word fe/# comes from je or fei the 
name of the baboon in the provinces of Africa which border 
upon Arabia, and that it has been transferred from the baboon 
to the gibbon; for the arms of the baboon are pot longer 
than thoſe of the other apes. 
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 Diſimetrve ey met of this Species, 


The gibbon has no tail. There are flight cal. 
lofities on his buttocks, . His face is flat, brown, 
and ſurrounded with a circle of gray hates, Hi 
canine teeth are proportionally larger than thoſe 
of man. The ears are naked, black, and round, 
The arms. are enormouſly long. He walks on 
his two hind feet, and is about a foot and a half 
or three feet high: The female, like women, ig. 
ſubject to a periodical. evacuation, 
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The MAGOT, or BARBARY APE“. 
F all the apes without tails . the get? 


() agrees beſt with the temperature of out 
dimate. We kept one' ſeveral years. In ſum- 


ner, he delighted to be in the open air; and, 


n winter, he might be Kept in a room without 


fr. Though by no means delicate, he was al- 
rays melancholy, and ſometimes dirty, He 


ud the ſame grimaces to mark his anger; or to 
expreſs his appetite. His movements were briſk, 


lis manners groſs, and his aſpect more ugly than 
H 3 ridiculous: 


* Barbary ape, with a long face, hot unlike that of a 5 3 


canine teeth long and ſtrong z ears like the human; nails flat; 
buttocks bare; colour of the upper part of the body a dirty 


greeniſh brown; belly of a dull pale yellow; grows to above 
the length of four feet; Pennant's fynopſe of quad. p. 100. 
Maga, the old French name of this ape, which we have as 
dopted. Mome net, according to Johnſton. It is likewiſe call - 
ed Tartarin, becauſe it is very common in South Tartary: 
Cynophalus 3; Ariſe. Hiſt. anim. lib. 2. cap: 8. Plinii lib. 8. 


cap. 54. Geſner, rad. P. 859. Profper Alpin. Egypt. vol. 2. pl | 


241. tab. 16. 


Of! ad, 
Simia inuus, ecaudita, natibus calvis, capite oblongo; Linn. 


hit. nat. þ+ 35. 


+ It is cettain that this ape has no tail, though there is a 


flight appearance of one, formed by a ſmall appendix of ſkin 


about half an inch longs and ſituated above the anus. But 


ber appendix has no vertebrae, and is only a portion of ſkin, 
a adheres not more to the coccix than to the reſt of the 
a 


Jimia eynocerhala. . finge cynocephale; Brifſon. 
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ridiculous. When agitated with paſſion, he ex. 


hibited and ground his teeth. He. filled the 


pouches of his cheeks with the food which was 


given him, and generally eat every thing, ex- 
cept raw fleſh, cheeſe, and whatever had under. 
gone a kind of fermentation. When about to 
ſleep, he loved to perch upon an iron or wooden 


bar. He was always chained ; becauſe, though 


he had been long in a domeſtic ſtate, he was not 
civilized, and had no attachment to his maſters, 
He ſeems to have been ill educated ; for I have 
ſeen others of the ſame ſpecies more intelligent, 
more obedient, more gay, and ſo docile as to 
learn to dance, to make geſticulations in cadence, 


and to allow themſelves. PARRY to be clo- 


thed. 
This ape, when erect upon his two kind legs 


is generally two feet and a half, or three feet 


high; the female is ſmaller than the male. He 
walks more willingly on four than on two 
feet. When reſting, he commonly ſupports his 
body on two prominent calloſities, which are ſitu- 
ated where the buttocks ought to be: The anus 


is placed higher. Hence his body is more ineli- 


ned than that of a man, when ſitting. He differs 


from the pigmy or ape properly ſo called: 


1. Becauſe his muzzle is thick and long, as in 
the dog; but the face of the pigmy is flat; 2. 
Becauſe he has very long canine teeth; 3. Be- 
cauſe his nails and fingers are neither ſo flat not 


ſo round; and, 4. Becauſe he is larger, more 


8 


B A n HAHN r PE ng 


ſquat, and of a more ferocious and untraQtable 
diſpoſition. | 

There are ſome varieties in this Fu Ing We 
have ſeen magots of different ſizes, and with 
hair more or leſs deeply coloured, and more or 
leſs buſhy. It even appears, that the five ani- 
mals deſcribed and drawn by Proſper Alpipuss ; 
under the denomination. of cynocephali &, are all 
magots, which differ only in magnitude, and in 


ſome other characters too flight to conſtitute 


ditin&t ſpecies, It likewiſe appears that the 
ſpecies is pretty generally diffuſed over all the 


warm climates of the Old Continent, and that 


they are found in Tartary, Arabia, Ethiopia, 


Malabar, Barbary, Mauritania, and as far as 


the 9 of Good Hope Þs 
|  Diſiinflive | 
* Proſper, Alpin. Hiſ. Nat. Egypt. lib. 4- tab. 15. fig. 1. | 
et tab. 16. 17. 18. 19. 
+ The third ſpecies of Malabarian ape is . and 
has no tail, or a very ſhort one. It is familiar, and eaſily ap- 


prehends what it is taught. I received one in a preſent, and 
I once thought proper to beat it; but its cries brought a- 


bout me ſuch a number of its neighbours in a wild ſtate, that, 
to prevent accidents, I 'reftores - it to liberty; * du P. 
Vincent Marie, p. 405. | 

+ It is probably this ſpecies of ape which Robert Lade 
mentions in the following terms: We traverſed a large 


mountain in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 


and amuſed ourſelves with hunting large apes, which are very 


1 numerous in that place. I can neither deſcribe all the 


* arts pradiſed by theſe animals, nor the nimbleneſs and im- 
' pudence with which they returned, after being purſued by 
* us. Sometimes they allowed us to approach ſo near them, 


mat Iv was almoſt certain of ſeizing them. But, when 1 made 
AL tha 
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D Ninive Character of this Species. , 


The magot has no tail, though, there is a {mal 
portion of ſkin which has the appearance of one. 


1 


He has cheek- pouches, large prominent e 


1y longer than thoſe of man, and the under part 
of the face turned up, like the muzzle of a bull. 


dog. He has down on his face; the Hair on 
his body is of a greeniſh brown colour, and that 


on his belly is a whitiſh yellow. He walk on 


the two hind feet, but oftener on four. Het is 


three or three and a half feet high; Jag ſome 
of this ſpecies appear to be ftill larger. The fe- 
males are ſubject to a nern dirk | 


the attempt, they ſprung, at a ſingle leap, ten paces from 
me, and mounted trees with equal agility, from witty they 
looked at us with great indifference, and ſeemed to derive 
© pleaſure from our aſtoniſhment. Some of them were ſo large, 
© that, if our interpreter had not aſſured us that they were 
© neither ferocious nor dangerous, our number would not have 
* appeared to be ſufficient to protect us from their attacks. 


As it could ſerve no purpoſe to kill them, we did not uſe 


* our guns. But the Captain happened to aim at a very large 


© one which ſat on the top of a tree, after having” fatigued . 
«us a long time in purſning him: This kind of menace, how. 


© ever, = which the animal, perhaps, reeollected hig having 
ſometimes ſeen the conſequences, terrified him to ſuch a de- 
© gree, that he fell down motionleſs at our feet, and we had 
no difficulty in ſeizing him. But, whenever he recovered 
from his itupor, it required all our dexterity and efforts to 
© keep him. We tied his pats together. But he bit ſo furi- 
* outly, that we were under the neceſſity of covering his head 
with our  handkerchictsz' 72 ayages by Robert Lade. 


lo- 
ſities on his buttocks, canine teeth, proportional- 
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The BABOON, properly ſo called “. 
N man, the phyſiognomy is deceitful, and the 
figure of his body gives no indication of the 
qualities of his mind. But, in the brute creation, 
we may judge of the diſpoſition by the aſpe&; for 
every internal quality appears externally, For 
example, in looking at the apes and baboons, it 
is eaſy to perceive, that the latter ought to be 
the moſt ſavage and miſchievous. Their manners 
differ as much as their figures. The orang-ou- 
tang has the greateſt reſemblance to man ; and 
he is the moſt grave, docile, and intelligent of 
the whole race, The Barbary ape, which begins 
to recede from the human figure, and approaches 
to that of the brutes. by his muzzle and canine - 
teeth, is briſk, diſobedient, and naſty, The ba- 
boons, who reſemble man in the hands only, 
and who have a tail, ſharp nails, a large muzzle, 
&c. have the air of ferocious beaſts, which they 
really are. The baboon, of which a figure is 

5 here 


In Latin Papio ; in Engliſh, Baloan; in German, Pavyon ; 
at the Cape of Good Hope, Cſoac- lama; in French, Ie Papion, 
. brBahbouin, NE | 
Papio ; Geſner. Icon. guad. p. 76. Briſſon. Regn. anim. p. 192. 
Simia ſphinx, ſemicaudata, ore vibriſſato, unguibus acumi- 
atis, natibus calvis; Linn. ißt. Nat. p. 35. Weta. Linnaeus 
erred in making whiſkers a diſtinctive charaRerof this animal; 
tor the real baboon has no whiſkers. See our figure, which 
was ara wn from the life, EN „ 
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here given, 1 ſaw alive. He was not perfectly 
hideous; and yet he excited a degree of ee 
5 perpetually grinding his teeth, fretting and 
chafing with rage, his owner was obliged to 
keep him confined in an iron cage, the bars of 
which he moved ſo powerfully with his hands, 
that he inſpired the ſpectators with terror. He 
is a ſquat animal, whoſe compact body and ner 
vous members indicate ſtrength and agility. He 
is covered with long cloſe hair, which gives him 
the appearance of being larger than he is in re- 
ality. His ſtrength, however, is ſo great, that 
he would eaſily overcome one or ſeveral men, 
if not provided with arms *. Beſides, he is con- 
tinually agitated by that paſſion which renders 
the gentleſt animals ferocious. He is inſolently 
ſalacious, affects to ſhow himſelf in this ſitua- 
tion, and ſeems to gratify his deſires, per manum 
ſuam, before the whole world. This deteſtable 
action recalls the idea of vice, and renders diſ- 
guſtful the aſpect of an animal, which Nature 
ſeems ro have particularly devoted to ſuch an 
uncommon ſpecies of impudence ; for, in all o- 
ther 


[ 7 1 
4 Q 

1 
t 
"7 4 


— tet 


It is to this ſpecies that the animal called rt, irt, !r6, th, 

at Madagaſcar, ought to be referred. It is as large, ſays Fla- 
court, as a calf of two years old. It has a round head, and 
the face of a man. The fore and hind feet are like thoſe of 
the ape. The hair is criſped, the tail ſhort, and the ears re- 
ſemble thoſe of man. It is ſimilar to the 7anach deſcribed by 
Ambroſe Pary. It is a ſolitary animal, and much dreaded 
by the natives ; Voyage a Madagaſcar, p. 151. 
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ther animals, and even in man, ſhe has covered | 
theſe parts with a veil. In the baboon, on the e 
contrary, they are perpetually naked, and the 
more conſpicuous, becauſe the reſt of the body 

is covered with long hair. The buttocks are 
likewiſe naked, and of a blood red colour ; the 

teſticles are pendulous ; the anus is uncovered, 

and the tail always elevated. He ſeems to be 

N proud of all thoſe nudities; for he preſents his 

hind parts more frequently than his front, e- 

ſpecially when he ſees women, before whom 

he diſplays an effrontery ſo matchleſs, that it 

can originate from nothing but the moſt inor- 

dinate deſire *, The magot, and ſome others, 


have the ſame inclinations; but, as they are 

ſmaller and not ſo petulant, they are taught mo- 

deſty by the whip. The baboon, however, is 

perfectly incorrigible, and nothing can tame 

him. | 

Notwithſtanding the violence of their paſſion, 
theſe 


_ * Papio, animal ad libidinem pronum, cum mulieres videt 
alacritatem ſuam oftendit.——Papio quem vidi vivum, ad 
uutum haud ſecus, atque caput reliqua animalia, anum ver- 
tebat frequentius populo oſtentans; Geſner. Icon. guad. p. 77. 
—— In the Philippine iſlands, the baboons are ſo ſalacious, 
that the women dare not go far from their own houſes ; 
Voyage de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 5. p. 209. The baboons have no 
hair on their buttocks, which are ſo full of cicatrices and 
ſeratches, that they ſeem to be even deprived of ſkin. Theſe 
animals are inexpreſſibly laſcivious ; Deſcript. du Cap de Bonnc- 
eſperance, par Kolle, tom. 3. p. 59. —* Papio, animal libidino- 
* ſum mulieribus facile vim infer ens, robuſtum et ferox;” ; 
Ling hf nat. p. 35. 
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The female generally brings forth but one young 
at a time, which ſhe carries between her arms, 


in a manner fixed to her pap. Like women, 


ſhe is ſubject to a periodical evacuation; which 


is common to her with the other female apes 


who have naked buttocks. Theſe baboong, 


though miſchievous and fierce, are not carnivo- 
rous. They live chiefly on fruits, roots, and 
ſeeds *. They aſſemble in troops for the purpoſe 
of robbing gardens : They throw the fruit from 
hand to hand, and over the walls; and they 


make great hayock in all the cultivated lands, 


is The baboons are e fond 8 ia, apples, and, 
in general, of all fruits which grow in gardens .. . Their 


teeth and paws render them formidable to dogs, whe over- 


come them with difficulty, unleſs when exceſs of eating has 
made them heavy and inactive. I remarked that they nei- 


ther eat fiſh nor fleth, except when boiled or roaſted, and then 


they devour both with avidity. In their expeditions to rob 
orchards, gardens, or vineyards, they generally go in troops: 
Some of them enter the incloſure, while others remain on the 
wall as ſentinels, to give notice of any approaching danger. 
The reſt of the troop are ſtationed without the garden, at con- 


venient diſtances from each other, and thus form a line which 


extends from the place of pillage to that of their rendezvous. 
Matters being diſpoſed in this manner, the baboons begin the 


operation; and throw to thoſe on the wall, melons, gourds, 


apples, pears, &c. Thoſe on the walls throw theſe fruits to 
their neighbours below; and thus the ſpoils are handed along 
the whole line, which generally terminates on Tome moun- 


tain. They are ſo dexterous, and quick- ſighted, that they 


feldom allow the fruit to fall in throwing it from one to an- 
other, All this is. performed with profound ſilence and great 


theſe animals produce not in temperate climate; 


Dt inc tive | 


diſpatch. When the ſentinels perceive any perfon, they.cry 5 
1 15 | and 
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Diſlinctive Characters of this Speckert. 


The baboon has cheek · pouches and large cal - 


loſities on his buttocks, which are naked, and of a 


blood colour. His tail is arched, and about ſe- 5 


ven or eight inches long. The canine teeth are 
proportionally much longer and larger than thoſe 
of man. The muzzle is very thick and long; 
| the ears are naked; the body is maſly and con- 
tracted; the members are thick and ſhort; the 
organs of generation are naked and fleſh-colour- 
ed, The hair 1s long, buſhy, of a reddiſh brown, 
and pretty uniform over the whole body He 
walks oftener on four than on two feet. 
erect, he is three or four feet high. In this ſpe- 
cies, there ſeem to be races ſtill larger, and others 
much ſmaller. We have given figures both of 


the large and ſmall kinds, in which we can per- | 
ceive no other difference than that of magnitude, 
This difference, however, proceeds not from 


age; for the ſmall baboon appeared to be an a- 


dult as welb as the large. The females are ſub- 


ject to the menſtrual Wiens *; 


nd; at this ſignal, the whole troop fly off wth k aſtoniſhing 


ny ; Dae da Cap &: Bonne. eſperance, par Kale, ton. 3. 
5. 57. 

* In Auguſt 1779, a male baboon, mira ſori its mag · 
nitude, ſtrength, and beautiful colours, was exhibited at Edin- 
burgh. It was generally thought to be a variety of the man- 
drill deſcribed by Geſner, Buffon, Ray, Linnaeus, and Brif- 
jon. But, as it differed from the mandrill of theſe authors in 
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near five feet high. The mandrill is repreſented as a 


_ © preſented his hind parts more frequently than his front, 


_ _ 1 — 4 PII nc ad * 8 * 2 7 , 
6 3 . 7 —_— * 1 
— N — * — eden = 
. * A p - — 8 53 
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and A no viſible diſtillation from his noſtrils. 


cated to the Tranſlator the proof ſheets of a new and elegant 


under the appellation of the Great Baboon. 


a 3 of characters, As Tranſlator WW a drawing « 
it to be made. [ See the plate). The mandrill is ſaid not u 
exceed two feet in length. But this baboon, when erect, wa 


natured, though not a ſportive animal. 'This baboon, . 
contrary, was exceſſively fierce, preſented uniformly to the 
ſpectators the molt threatening aſpect, and attempted to ſeize, 
every perſon who came within reach of his chain. On ſuch 


occaſions, he made a deep grunting noiſe, aud tofſed up hi 
head almoſt perpetually. The baboon deſcribed by Buffon 


« eſpecially when he ſaw women.“ But this baboon uniformly 
preſented his face, and allowed no perſon to approach him 
behind. The Count de Buffon remarks, that the mandril 
is an animal of the moſt diſguſting deformity, and that he 
perpetually licks a ſnot which runs from his noſe. But the 
baboon under conſideration was an animal of great honey, 


Since writing the above, Mr Pennant obligingly communi- 


edition of his excellent Synopſis of quadrupeds, in which is 
contained the following accurate deſcription of wy animal, 


GREAT BAB O O N. 


Papio; Geſner. quad. p. 560. Simia Sphynx; Linn. fil. 
nat. p. 35. Le Choras. Simia mormon; A. eee e 
5. 92. tab. 8. Mus. Lev. 

« Baboon with hazel irides; ears mall and 12 face ca - 
© nine, and very thick; middle of the face and forehead naked, 
and of a bright vermilion colour; tip of the noſe of the 
« ſame; it ended truncated like that of a hog: Sides of the 
© noſe broadly ribbed, and of a fine violet blue; the opening 
of the mouth ſmall; cheeks, throat, and goat-like beard, 
yellow: Hair on the forehead is very long, turns back, is 
black, and forms a kind of pointed creſt. Head, arms, and 
legs, covered with ſhort hair, yellow and black intermixed; 
* the breaſt with long, whitiſh, yellow bairs; the ſhoulders 
f with long brown hair. « Nail 
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« Nails flat ; feet and hands black: Tail far. Inch long, 
and very bairy: Buttocks bare, red, and filthy ; but the ſpace 


about them is of a moſt elegant purple colour, which reaches 
(to the inſide of the upper part of the thighs. 


This was deſcribed from a ſtuifed ſpecimen in Sir Aſhton 
« Leyer's muſeum. In October 1779, a live animal of this 
« ſpecies was ſhown at Cheſter, which differed a little in co- 
Jour from the above, being in general much darker. Eyes 
much ſunk in the head, and ſmall. On the internal ſide of 


« each ear was a white line, pointing upwards. The hair on 


the forehead turned up, like a toupẽe. Feet . in other 
« reſpets reſembled the former. 
In this I had an opportunity of examining the teeth. The 


cutting teeth were like thoſe of the reſt of the genus; but, 


in the upper and lower jaw, were two canine, or rather 


near three inches long, and exceedingly ſharp and pointed. | 


This animal was five feet high, of a moſt tremendous 

c ſtrength in all its partes. was een fierce, — 
and ſtrong. 

Mr Schreber ſays, chat this ſpecies lives on ſucculent 

« fruits, and on nuts; is very fond of eggs, and will put eight 

«at once into its pouches, and, taking them out one by one, 

break them at the end, and ſwallow the yolk and white: Re- 

jects all fleſh-meat, unleſs it be drefſed : Would drink quan- 


«tities of wine or brandy ; Was leſs agile than other baboons : 


Very cleanly ; for it would immediately _—_ its excrements 
« out of its hut. 
„That which was ſhown at Cheſter was tity fond 


| *of cheeſe. Its voice was a kind of roar, not unlike that of- 
a lion, but low and ſomewhat inward. It went upon all 
 * fours, and never ſtood on its hind legs, unleſs forced by the 
i keeper z but would frequently fit on its rump in a crouch- _ 


ing manner, and drop its arms before the belly. 


1 the hotter parts of Africa; * Pennant's Synopf. of . 
quad. Edit. 2. in te, p. 173. 


Io this deſcription very little can be added. In the indi- 
vidual ſhown at Edinburgh, which was probably the ſame 
that Mr Pennant aſterwards ſaw at Cheſter, the colours of the 


face were diſtinct and unmixed. The ribbed cheeks were of a 
ſey- blue colour. A vermilion line began a little above the 
*ye3, and running down between them, and on each fide of 
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the noſe, ſpread over the ſnout. The inſide of the ear vu 
blue, which, ſoftening from purple, terminated in vermilioq, 
The beard, at the roots, was of the ſame dark brown colour 
with that on the upper part of the body; but it ſoon changed 
into a deep orange, and ended in yellow. The hairs on the 
belly were of an aſh- colour, and ſpeckled like the fides of 2 
partridge. The rump was of a vermilion colour; and' the 

beautiful colours on the hips were only gradations : from red 
to blue. If it had any calloſities on the buttocks, they were | 
not apparent. The penis was nearly. of the ſame ret colour 
with the rump; that of the teſticles was more fiery, and fof- 
tened into a light blue, which likewiſe ſpread over the inſide 
of the thighs. ——Tt was very fond of the ears of wheat, the 
grains of which it ee n out, one by one, with 
itz teeth. 
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The MAN DRII. L=, or r Ribbed 
Noſe B A BOON. | 


HE uglineſs of this baboon is perfectly 
diſguſting. His noſe, or rather his two 
noſtrils, are flat, from which a ſnot perpetually | 
runs, and he licks it into his mouth with his 
tongue. His head is very large, and his muzzle 
long. His body is ſquat, and his buttocks are 
of a blood colour. His anus is conſpicuous, 
and ſituated almoſt as high as the loins. His 
fice is of a violet colour, and ſurrounded on 
each ſide with deep longitudinal wrinkles, which 

Vol. VIII. 1 augment 


Ribbed noſe baboon, with a long naked noſe compreſſed 
ſidewiſe, of a purple colour, and ribbed obliquely on each 
fide; on the chin, a ſhort picked orange beard ; tail very 
hairy, about two inches long, which it carries erect; but- 
tocks naked; hair ſoft, duſky mottled with yellow; length, 

from noſe to tail, about two feet; Pennant's Hnopſ. of quad. þ p. 
103. | 

Simia maimon, caudata, A genis dels ſtriatis, 
natibus calvis; Linn. Hſt. nat. p. 35. 

Cercopithecus cynocephalus, parte corporis anteriore lon- 

21s pilis obſita, naſo violaceo nudo ; Briſſon. regn. anim. p. 214. 

Mandrill, the name which the Britiſh, who frequent the 

coalt of Guiney, have given to this animal. 

There is a ſtrange ſort of animal, called by the white men 
in Guiney, a Mandrill; but, why it is ſo called, I know nor, 
nor did J ever hear of the name before; neither can thoſe 
who call them ſo tell, except it be for its near reſemblance + 
wy 2 human creature, though nothing at all like an ape; 

ruth; Pyoge to Guiney, p. P. J. 
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139 THE MANDRILE, 


_ augment the ſullenneſs and deformity of his 


aſpect. He is likewiſe larger, and perhaps ftrong- 


er than the baboon ; but, at the ſame time, he 


18 more peaceable, at leſs ferocious. We here 
give figures of both the male and the female, 
Which we have ſeen alive. Whether they had 
received a better education, or if they be natu- 


rally more gentle than the baboon, they appear- 
ed to be more tractable and leſs. impudent; ut 
they were equally diſagreeable. 


This ſpecies of baboon is found on the Gol 
Coaſt, and in the other ſouthern provinces of 
. where he is called boggo by the Negroes, 
and mandrill by the Europeans. Next to the 
orang-outang, he is the largeſt of all the apes 
or baboons. Smith relates *, that he had a pre- 


fent 


*The body of the mandrill, when full grown, is as big 
in circumference as a middle-fized man's. His legs are much 
ſhorter, and his feet longer, his arms and hands i in proportion. x 
The head is monſtrouſſy big, and the face broad and 
flat, without any other hair but the eye-brows z the noſe |} 
very ſmall, the mouth wide and the lips thin. The face, 
which is covered by a white ſkin, is extremely ugly, being 
all over wrinkled as with old age; the teeth broad and very 
yellow; the hands have no more hair than the face, but the 
tame white ſkin, though all the reſt of the body is covered 
with long black hair like a bear. They never go' upon all 
four like apes, but cry when 'vexed or teazed, juſt like chil 
dren. It is ſaid, that the males often attack and uſe violence 
to the Black women, wherever they meet them alone in the 
woods. They are generally very ſnotty-noſed, and take great 
delight i in ſcraping it down from their noſes to their mouths. 
When I was at Skerbro, one Mr Cummerbus made me are 
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nt of a female mandrill, which was only fix 
months old, and that it was as large as an adult 
haboon. He adds, that theſe mandrills walk al- 
ways on two feet ; that they weep -and groan 
like men; that they have a violent paſſion for 
women, which they never fail to gratify when 


they find a woman at a diſtance from relief, 
_ Diflinftive Characters of this Species. 


The mandrill has cheek-pouches, and callo- 
ities on the buttocks. The tail exceeds not two 
or three inches. The canine teeth are much 
thicker and longer than thoſe of man. The 
muzzle 1s very thick, very long, and furrowed 
on, each ſide with deep longitudinal wrinkles. 
The face is naked, and of a blueiſh colour. 
The ears, as well as the palm of the hands and 
ſoles of the feet, are naked. The hair is long, 

P of 


ſent of one of theſe ſtrange animals, which are called by the 


natives Boggoe. It was a ſhe-cub of fix months age, but was 
then larger then a baboon ; Smith's voyage to Guiney, p. 51. In 
the ſame country, this animal is called boogoc or boggo, and 
ar drill, and they likewiſe call the orang-outang, pongo and 
drill, There is much ſimilarity in theſe names, and they are 
probably derived from each other: And, in fact, the pongo 
and boggo, or the drill and mandrill, have ſeveral common 
characters. But the firſt is an ape without a tail, almoſt na- 


ked, and with a flat oval face; and the ſecond is a baboon + 


uu 


with a tail, long hair, and a thick and long muzzle. Man, 
'2 the German and Engliſh languages, ſignifies man in gene- 
ral; and 9ri/l in the Jargon of ſome of our French provinges, 
denotes a vieorous lilertine. 5 
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HOUGH hols, two * appear F 00 
belong to the ſame ſpecies, we have pre- 
ſerved to each of them the proper names they 
receive in Ceylon, which is their native coun- 
try ; becauſe they conſtitute, at leaſt, two di- 
ſtinct and permanent races. The hody of the 
ouanderou is covered with brown and black 
hairs ; it has a buſhy bead, and à large 
beard. The body of the lowando; on the con- 
ary, is covered with whitiſh hairs, aud the hait 
on its head and beard is black. In the ſame 
wee there! is a third race or variety, which 
Ea eie tem ain 


* Ouanderou, Wander#, the names of this anitnal in Ceylon: 

Simia ex Egypto Venetias deducta; Profp. 85 vol. 2. 
p. 245. tab. 20. 

OCuanderou, a kind of ape i in Ceylon, 5 which there appeat 
to be two ſpecies 1 Relation 4. n par Knox, t bein. 1. b. 106. 
111. fo. ibid. 

Cercopithecus niger; . incana penis Wandern Zey: 
lonenfibus 3 Rat fynopſe guad. pt % 4; 2 717 

Cercopitheeus barbatus niger, barba 1 incana 3, Brifen, n. 
a nm, 7. 207. | 

FR "OE Elwandu, the names of this animal in Ceylon. | 
Mea. t. It appears to be only a. variety of the ovanderou: 
2, Thins ſeems to be another variety of theſe animals; ; the 
manderon with a black body and white beard, and the low- 
ando with a gray body and black beard. Others Fe the fame 
ſpecies are totally white! 


0 ; * 


% THE OUANDEROU AND 


18 probably the common ſtock of che other two; 
for the hair on its body, head, and beard, is of 
one uniform white colour. Theſe three am · 
mals are not apes, but baboons, of which they | 
have all the characters both in figure and diipo- 
ſitions. They are wild, and even e 
Their muzzle is long, their tail ſhort, and they 
are nearly of the ſame ſize and resten as the 
baboons. Their bodies are indeed leſs ſquat,” 
and their ' hind parts ſeem to be more feeble. 
That of which we have given a figure, was ex- 
| kibited to us under falſe appellations, both with 
regard to its name and climate. Its owners told 
us, that it came from the continent of America, 
and that it was called cayouvaſſou. I ſoon re- 
collected that this word cayouvaſſou is a Braſili- 
an term, which is pronounced /ajououaſſon, and 
ſignifies /apajou ; and, conſequently, that it was 
improperly applied; ſince all the ſapajous have 
very long tails. But the animal under conſide. 
ration is a baboon with a very ſhort tail. Be- 
ſides, not a ſingle ſpecies of baboon exiſts in A- 
merica. Errors with regard to climate are very. 
common, eſpecially among thoſe who exhibit 
wild beaſts: When they are ignorant of the ci. 
mate and the name of an animal, they fail not to 
give it a foreign denomination, hc ue | 
true or falſe, equally ſerves their purpoſe,” 

Theſe baboon-ouanderous, when not tamed, 

are ſo miſchievous, that they muſt, be kept in 


iron cages, where they are frequently. agitated 
With 
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with vaſt fury. But, when taken young, they 


are eaſily tamed, and appear to be even more 
ſuſceptible of education than the other baboons. 


The Indians delight in inſtructing theſe animals; 
and pretend that the other apes; that is, the 


monkeys, have a great reſpect for the baboons, 
who are poſſeſſed of more S and intelli- 
gence. In a ſtate of liberty they are extreme 


ly wild, and Keep verpotadity? in the woods f. 
If we may credit travellers, thoſe which are all 


white are- the ſtrongeſt and moſt miſchievous: 


They are violently fond of women, ſtrong e- 


nough to raviſh them when found alone {; and 
I often! injure them ſo ; as to prove fatal: 


 Diftindtive 


© In Malabar; we find four 190 of * : The firſt is all 
black and luſtrous, with za white beard, which ſurrounds its 
chin, and is more than a palm in length. The other apes 


have ſuch a reſpect for this ſpecies; that they humble them- 
ſelves in its preſence, as if they were conſcious of its ſuperio- 
rity. The Princes and Nobles eſteem theſe bearded apes j 
becauſe they appear to have more gravity arid intelligence 


than the other kinds. They are educated for ceremonies and 


ſports, in which they acquit themſelves to the admiration 
cf the ſpectators; Yoyage du Pere Vincent Marie, P. 405. 

In Ceylon, there are monkeys as large as our ſpaniels: 
They have gray hair, a black viſage, and a white beard which 


extends from the one ear to the other. 383 We meet with 


others of the ſame ſize, bur of a different colour. This diffe- 


rence in colour appears not to alter the ſpecies; for they e- 


qually receive the denomination of ouarderous. They do lit- 
tle injury to the cultivated lands, and generally remain iu the 
woods, where they live upon leaves and buds; but, when ta- 


ken, they eat any thing; Relation de Kur, tam. 1. p. TOP: & 


11.—Hiſp. des voyages, tam. 8. 9.545. 
I The white apes, which are ſometimes of” the ſize of the 


largeſt 
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muzzle is thick and long. The head is envi- | 


coarſe hairs. The body is pretty long, and thin 
behind. In this ſpecies, there are races which 
vary in colour. Some have the hair on the bo- 
dy black, and a white beard ; in others, the fait 
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fubject to the periodical | evacuation, 125 1 


D lindlive Charaters 1 this Species, 5 


1 3 3 3 pouches; and * 
1 on the buttocks. The tail is ſeven or 
eight inches in length. The canine teeth at 
longer and larger than thoſe of man, The 


roned with a broad mane, and a large beard of 


on the body is whitiſh, and the beard black. 
They walk more frequently on four than on 


two feet; and, when erect, they are three or 


three and a half feet high. The females are 


1 
The 
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largeſt bull- dogs, are more ado i than PT black. he 1] 


. 


have a great deſire for women, and, after committing many 


outrages on them, terminate the ſcene by ſtrangling them. 


They ſometimes come to the very houſes; but the natives o 
Macacar, who are extremely jealous of their wives, take care 


to prevent the admiſſion of t ee —— I 


3 


de Macacar, p. 50. . | =o ape 7 
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the MATMON, or Pig-ailed BA- 


BO ONT 


; 44 4 


HE apes, baboons, and monkeys, form 
three tribes, with intervals between each, 


the firſt of which is filled by the magot, and the 
ſecond by the maimon. The latter conſtitutes 
the link or ſhade between the baboons and 


monkeys, os the magot does between the apes 


and baboons. In effect, the maimon reſembles 
the baboons by the thickneſs and largeneſs of his 
muzzle, and by his ſhort, arched tail; but he 


differs from them, and approaches the monkeys, 


by the ſmallneſs of his ſize, and the mildneſs of 


his nature. Mr Edwards has given a figure and 


deſcription of the maimon, under the denomi- 
nation of the pig- tailed: 1 This peculiar cha- 


e 


racter 4 


* Pig: tailed baboon, 4 48 a 1 z eyes ws a- 
bove and beneath the mouth ſome few black hairs; face naked 


of a ſwarthy redneſs ; two ſharp canine teeth; ears like the 
human; crown of the head duſky; hair on the limbs and . 
body brown, inclining to aſh- colour; paleſt on the belly; 
lingers black; nails long and flat; thumbs on the hind feet 


very long, connected to the neareſt toe by a broad membrane; 
tail four inches long, exactly like a pig's, and almoſt naked; 


the bare ſpaces on the rump red, and 1 ſmall; nin from 


head to tail twenty-two. inches. | 
Pig tailed monkey; Edwards, p. 8. | 
Simia Nemeſtrina, ſemicaudata, ſub-barbata, griſea, ambu- 
brunneis, aide calvis; Linn, * Nat. P. 39 Brit. erbe, 
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138 THE MAIMON, OR. 
rater is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh him; for, of al 
the baboons or monkeys, he alone has a naked, 


ſlender, and arched tail; like that of a pig. 7% 
is nearly of the ſize of the magot, and Has ſo 


ſtrong a reſemblance to the macaque, or bare. 
lipped monkey, that he might be regarded as: 
variety of this ſpecies, if his tail were not totally 
different. He has a naked, tawny face, cheſnut 


coloured eyes, black eye-lids, a flat noſe, and ibi 


lips, with ſome ſtiff hairs, but too ſhort to form! 
whiſkers. He has not, like the apes and ba. 
boons, his teſticles and penis prominent and ap- 


parent; the whole organs are concealed; under 


the ſkin. Hence the maimon, though vivaciou 
and full of fire, has none of that impudent pe- 
tulance peculiar to the baboons. He is gentle, 
tractable, and even careſſing. He is found in 
Sumatra, and probably in other ſouthern pro- 
vinces of India ; of courſe he endures with dif- 


ficulty the od of our climate. The one we 


ſaw in Paris lived a ſhort time only, and that 
which Mr Edwards e exiſted PN twelr 


months | in London“. 


 * The pig-tailed monkey, from the iſland of Sumatra, u 
the Indian Sea, was brought to England in the fear 175% 


It was extrenely lively and full of action. It was about 


the bigneſs of a common houſe-cat. It was a male 
But, ſince I purchaſed this, which lived a year. with mb, | 
have ſeen a female of the ſame ſpecies ſhown in Bartholomes 
fair, London. It was larger by half than mine, which I car- 

ried to compare with it. They ſeemed highly pleaſed wits 
each other's company, though it was the firſt time of the 
meeting; : Oy” s Gleanings, p. 8. 
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D frrafive. Charatters of this Species. N 


The maimon has check; bude calloſities on 
the buttocks, and a naked, curled up tail from 


five to ſix inches in length. The canine teeth 


are not proportionally longer than thoſe of man. 
The muzzle is very large; the orbits of the eyes 


are prominent above ; the face, the ears the 
hands, and the feet are naked and fleſh-colour- 
ed. The hair on the body is of an olive black 


colour, and of a reddiſh yellow on the belly. 
He ſometimes walks on two, and ſometimes on 


four feet. When erect, he is two feet, or two 
feet and a half high. The female is ſubject to 


the menſtrual flux. 
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CJ tails, the macaque makes the neareſt ap- 
proach. to.the babpons, 4908 . his body is 
5 bus „en 


#4 0 monkey, with the noſtrils' divided like thoſe 
of a hare ; noſe thick, flat and wrinkled ; head large; eyes 
ſmall; teeth very white; body thick and clumſy ; buttocks 
naked; tail long ; colour varies, ſometimes like that of a wolf, 
but others are brown, tinged with yellow or olive. The tal 
is rather ſhorter than the body, and i is * Guied cl 


Pennant's Synopſ. of quad. p. 111. 8 
Cercopithecus Angolenſis major, macaquo; 3 


Brafil. p. 227. Raii Synopſ. quad. p. 15 5. Klvin, quad. p. 89. 

Cercopithecus cynocephalus, naribus bifidis elatis, natibus 
S's Briſſon. quad. p. 152. 

Simia cynomolgus, caudata, imberbis, naribus bifidis elatis, 
cauda arcuata, natibus calvis ; Linn. Sy/t. Nat. p. 38. 

Simia Ægyptiaca, cauda elongata, clunibus tuberoſis nudis ; 
Haſfelquift. Here the epithet Zgptraca is improperly applied; 
for /Egypt is not the native country of any: ſpecies of monkeys. 

Etſi in Ægypto nullum ſimiarum genus naſcatur, cujuſlibet 
tamen generis et ex Arabia felici, et ex Ethiopia immenſae 
mercaturae cauſa illuc convehuntur; Praſper. Alpin. Hif. 
Fgypt. Gb. 4. p. 240. 5 

+ The egret monkey, with a long face, and an upright 
ſharp pointed tuft on the top of the head; hair on the fore 
head black; the tuft and upper part of the body light gray; 
eye - brows large; beard ſmall. It is of the fize of a Sault cat ; 
Pennant's Synopf. of quad. f. 116. 

Simia aygula, caudata, ſubimberbis, griſea, entinentiz pi- 
loſa verticis reverſa longitudinali; ; Linn. Sy Nat. p. 39 Us 
beck"s voyage, vol. 1. P. 151. 
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viewed without horror and diſguſt. 


MACAQUE AND EGRET. 14: 
ſhort and iquat, his head and muzzle large, bis 
noſe flat, his cheeks wrinkled, and, at the ſame 
time, he exceeds moſt of the other monkeys in 


ſize, He is alſo extremely ugly; ſo that he 


might be regarded as a ſmall ſpecies of baboon, 


if his tail were not long and buſhy, while that 


of the baboons in general 1s very ſhort, This 


ſpecies is a native of Congo, and other ſouthern 
' provinces of Africa. It 


is numerous, and 
ſubject to ſeveral varieties in ſize, in colour, and 
in the diſpoſition of the hair. The body of that 


leſeribed by Haſſelquiſt was more than two feet 


long ; and thoſe we have ſeen exceed not a 
foot and a half. The one we have denominated 


egret, becauſe it has a creſtor tuft of hair on the 


top of the head, appears to be only a variety of 
the macaque, which it reſembles in every article, 


except this and ſome other ſlight differences in 


the hair, They are both of mild manners, and 
extremely tractable. But, independent of a diſ- 
agrecable muſky odour which they both diffuſe, 
they are ſo dirty, ſo ugly, and ſo loathſome, that, 
when they make their grimaces, they cannot be 
. Theſe 
monkeys go often in troops, eſpecially in their 
expeditions to rob gardens. - 


and 


Cercopithecus Angolenſis, Macaquo . . Caudam por- 
tat arcuatam Clamat hah, hah ; dentes habet albiſſi- 
mes. .. , Penem habet humans ſimilem, inſtar pueri ; ; 
Marr, Hi iſt. Nat. Braſil. p. 227. 


Boſman relates, 
that they take! in each paw a quantity of millet, 
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1 and an equal quantity under their arms and 
1 in their mouths ; that they return thus loaded 
W | leaping on their hind feet, and, when / purſued, 
ES 1M * they drop the ſtalks which they held under their 
N arms and in their hands, preſerving only what 
19 they carry in their teeth, to enable them to run 
3 19 | | with moreſpeed on their four feet, He adds, that 
W i they examine, with the moſt ſcrupulous acetra- 
1: 6-808 
Wa cy, every ſtalk of millet they pull, and, if it does 
19 J not pleaſe them, they throw it on the ground, 
1 and tear up others. By this delicacy of choice, 
14 9 | they do more damage than by their robberies? 
| ; f Diftmetrve Characters of this Species, 
19 The macaque has cheek-pouches, and calloſi. 
e ties on his buttocks, His tail is from eighteen 
i mu! to twenty inches long. His head is large, his 
e muzzle very thick, and his face naked, livid, and 
; Wb! | wrinkled, His ears are covered with Vir. His 
| Wt body 1s ſhort and ſquat, and his limbs thick and 
MW. | ſhort, The hair on the ſuperior parts of his 
1 body is of a greeniſh aſh- colour, and af a vel. 
1 ws | lowiſh gray on the breaft and belly. He has a 
1 ſmall creſt of hair on the top of the head, He 
1 5 walks on four and ſometimes on two feet. The 
1 length of his body, comprehending that of the 
1 head, is about eighteen or twenty inches. In 
1 I this ſpecies, there appear to be races much Jar- 
1 " | | gen 
Wii * voyage de Baſins, p. 258. 
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MACAQUE AND EGRET. 143 
ger, and. others much ſmaller, ſuck. as that of 
the following. 


The egret mme to be only a * of 


ne macaque: He is about one third leſs in all 


his dimenſions. Inſtead of a ſmall creſt of hair 


on the top of the head, as in the macaque, the 


epret has an erect, pointed tuft, The hair on his 


front is black; but that on the front of the ma- 


' aque is greeniſh. The tail of the egret is like- 


wiſe proportionally larger than that of the ma- 
eaque. The females of both kinds have perio- 
lie eracuatious. 3 Si 
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ger, and. others much ſmaller, ſuch as. that of | 
the following. | 

The egret combs to be only a variety of 
the macaque : He is about one third leſs in. all 
lis dimenſions. Inſtead of a ſmall creſt of hair 
on the top of the head, as in the macaque, the 
exret has an erect, pointed tuft, The hair on his 
front is black; but that on the front of the ma- 
caque is greeniſh, The tail of the egret is like- 
wiſe proportionally larger than that of the ma- 
caque. The females of both kinds have perio- 
dic eracuations. 


The PATAS 76 or : 1 MONKEY. 
Te Patas ee to dhe! (ue country, 
and is nearly of the ſame ſize with the 
macaque ; but his body is longer, his face le 
hideous, and his hair more beautiful. He is re- 
markable for the brilliancy of his robe, which is | 
of ſo vivid a red as to have the appearance of 
being painted. We have ſeen two varieties of | 
this ſpecies. The firſt has a black line above the 
eyes, which extends from ear to ear. The ſe— 
cond differs from the firſt only i in the colour of 
this line, which is white. Both have long hair 
under the chin and round 'the cheeks, which 
makes a fine beard : But, in the firſt, it is yel- 
ſow, and, in the ſecond, white. This variety | 
ſeems to indicate others in the colour of the hair; 


and I am inclined. to think, that the monkey 
| mentioned 
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* The name of this monkey in Senegal, its native country. 
It is commonly called the red ape Senegal. 

Brue found; in Tabao a new ſpecies of ape, of fo lively a 
red colour, that a perſon would have imagined it to be paint- 
ed. The Negroes call it Patas ; Relat. de Brue, Hiſt. gen. der 
voyages, tom. 2. p. 5 20. | h 
* Red monkey with a long noſe; eyes ſank in the head ; ears 
4 furniſhed with pretty long hairs ; body flender : Over each | 
eye, ſromear to ear, extends a black line: The upper part of 
the body of a moſt beautiful and bright bay, almoſt red, ſo 
vivid as to appear painted; the lower parts aſh-colour, tin- 
ged with yellow. The tail is not ſo long as the body, the 
length of which is about one foot fix inches ; Pennant's 9. 
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THE PAT AS, OR 1 


mentioned by Marmol *, which is of the colour 


of a wild cat, and faid to come from the Negro 
country, is a variety of the patas. 

Theſe monkeys are not equally Jexterous as 
the other kinds; and, at the ſame time, they are 
extremely inquilitive, I have ſeen them, ſays 
Brue,* deſcend from the tops of the trees to the 
' extremities of the branches, in order to admire 
' the barks as they paſſed. © They ſtare for ſome 

' time, ſeem to be entertained with what they 
(have ſeen, and then give place to thoſe who 

come after, They became ſo familiar as to 

row branches at the Frenchmen, who re- 
turned the compliment by the ſhot of their 
muſkets. Some of them fell, others were 
' wounded, and the reſt were ſtruck with a 
| ; range conſteru One party raiſed hide- 

* ous cries ; another collected ſtones to throw at 

the enemy: Some of them, with their bowels 
in their hands, attempted to throw their in- 
*trails at the ſpectators. At laſt, perceiving the 

' combat to be at leaſt equal, they retired . 

It is probably this ſpecies of monkey which 
le Maire ſpeaks of in the following terms: 
'The havock which theſe monkeys make in the 
beds of Senegal, when the millet and other 


grains are ripe, is not to be e They 
Vol, VII. aſſemble 


. The apes of the colon of a wild cat, with a long rail, and 
a White or black muzzle, commonly called in Spain Galor- 
Ac come from the Nee country; 3 de . 
n. 1. p. 57. 

T Relat, de Brue, Hiſt. gen. des voyages, tom. 2. p-. 521, 
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* aſſemble to the number of forty or fifty. One 
of them ſtands ſentinel on a tree, liſtens, and 
looks about on all ſides, while the others ale 
* buſy. When he perceives any perſon, he ſets 


up loud ſhrieks to alarm the band, who obey 
the ſignal, fly off with their prey, leaping from 
* tree to tree with prodigious agility. The fe- | 
males, who carry their young in their arms, fly 
* with the reſt, and leap as if they were Joaded 
* with no burden Nr. 
Though, in every region of Africa, the Y 


of apes, baboons, and monkeys, are very nume- 


rous, ſome of which are pretty ſimilar; yet it is 
remarked by travellers, that they never intermix, 
and that each ſpecies commonly inhabits a 
different quarter of the country Þ#- 


Diflinflive Character. ＋ this 1 7 


The patas has cheek-pouches and calloſities 
on his buttocks. His tail is as long as both his 
body and head, The top of his head is flat 
His muzzle, body, and legs, are long. He has 
black hair on his noſe, and a narrow band of the 
fame colour above his eyes, which extends from 
ear to ear. The hair on the app N of his 

| body 


25 "WE de le Maire, p. 103. „ 

+ It would be endleſs to deſcribe all FA ; Git of apes | 
which are found from Arquin to Sierra-Leona. It is remark- | 
able, that they do not intermix, and that two kinds are never 
ſeen in the fame quarter; Hiſt. gen. der voyager, lem, 2 f. 221: 
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body is almoſt red, and that on the under parts, 
15 the throat, breaſt, and belly, is of a yellow 
ray colour. This ſpecies varies in the colour 
of the band above the eyes. Ir is black in ſome, 
ind white in others. They walk oftener on 


four than on two feet. When enraged, they a- 
gitate not their jaws, like the other monkeys. 


from the point of the muzzle to the origin of 
the tail, they are about a foot and a half or two 


feet in length, Some of them, as appears from 
the relations of travellers, are larger. The fe- 
males menſtruate. | 


The MALBROUCK?, and CHI. 
NES E-BONNETTC. 


THESE two monkeys ſeem to be of the 
ſame ſpecies, which, though different in 
ſome reſpects from that of the macaque, makes 
| 1o near an approach to it, that we are doubtful 
whether the macaque, the egret, the malbrouck, 
and the Chineſe-bonnet, are four varieties only, 
or permanent races, of the ſame ſpecies, As 
theſe animals produce not in our. climate, we 
cannot acſertain the identity or diverſity of their | 
ſpecies, but muſt judge from the differences in 
their figure and external qualities, The macaque 
and the egret are fo ſimilar, that we preſumed 
them to be one ſpecies, It is the ſame with th: 
malbrouck and Chineſe-bonnet. But, as the 
latter differ from the former more than they 
differ between themſelves, we thought it belt to 


ſeparate them. 
Our preſumption, with regard to the diverlity } 


of theſe two ſpecies, is founded, 1. On the dif. 
| | | - ference 


*The name of this animal in Bengal, its native country- 
Cercopithecus primus Clafii, p. 37. Clufius is wrong when 
he ſays, that this monkey's tail terminates in a tuſt. 
+ Chineſe monkey with a long ſmooth noſe, of a whitiſh 
colour; hair on the crown of the head long, lying flat, and 
parted like that of a man; colour, a pale cinereovs brown; 
Pennant's Synopſ. of guad. p. 117. | 
Rillow ; Knox's Ceylon, p. 26. 
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rence in their figure; 2. On thoſe of the colour 
and diſpoſition of the hair; 3. On the different 
proportions in the ſkeletons of the two kinds; and, 
in fine, on the two former being natives of the 
ſouthern regions of Africa, while the two latter 
ire natives of Bengal. This laſt conſideration 
i of equal weight with any of the others; for 
we have ſhown, that, in wild animals totally in- 
dependent of man, the diſtance of climate is a 
pretty certain indication of remoteneſs of ſpe- 
cies. Beſides, the malbrouck and Chineſe-bon- 
net are not the only ſpecies or races of monkeys 
found in Bengal *. It appears, from the evi- 
dence of travellers, that there are four varieties, 
namely, white, black, red, and gray monkeys. 
They alledge that the black kind are moſt eaſi- 
ly tamed, Thoſe we ſaw were of a reddiſh gray 
colour, and appeared to be tame, and even 
docile. 15 e nn 

Theſe animals,” travellers remark f, * ſteal 
fruits, aud particularly the ſugar. cane. One 


"ſands ſentinel on a tree, while the others load 


themſelves with the booty. If he perceives. 
any perſon, he cries houp, houp, houp, with a 
K 3 . © loud 
The monkey of Calicut, with grayiſh hair, mentioned 
by Pyrard, ſhould probably be referred to the malbrouck ſpe- 
cies. In this country, the killing of monkeys is prohibited. 


bey are ſo importunate, troubleſome, and numerous, that 


they do much damage. The inhabitants of the towns and 
villages are obliged to lattice their windows, to prevent the 
monkeys from entering their houſes; V oyages de Fr. Pyrard, 
n. 1. p. 427. | . 


Voyages d'Inigo de Biervillas, p. 172. 
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* Jond and diſtin&t voice. The moment thi, | 
© ſignal is given, the whole troop throw donn 
the canes they held in their left hand, and run 

* off on three feet. When purſued hard, they 
* quit what they had in their right hand, and 
* ſave themſelves by climbing trees, which are 
the uſual places of their abode. They leap 
from tree to tree; and even the female, 
* though loaded with their young, which they | 
© hold firmly, leap like the others; but they 
© ſometimes fall. Theſe animals are never more 
than half-tamed, and always require a chain. 
* Even in their own country, they never pro- 
* duce, when in bondage: They require to be 
at perfect freedom in the woods. When fruits | 
and ſucculent plants fail, they eat inſects, and 
© ſometimes deſcend to the margins of rivers, 
* and the ſea-coaſt, to catch fiſhes and crabs. 
* They put their tail between the pincers of 
the crab, and, whenever the pincers are cloſed, 
they carry it quickly off, and eat it at ther 
© leiſure. They gather cocoa nuts, and are well 
© acquainted with the method of extracting the 
* Juice for drink, and the kernel for food, They 
© likewiſe drink the zarz that drops from the 
© bamboos, which they place on the tops of trees, 
I in order to extract the liquors; and they uk 
* it occaſionally. They are taken by means al 
A cocoa nut, with a ſmall hole made in i. 
© They put their paw into the hole with n 
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e ty, becauſe it is narrow; and the people who 


ere watching, ſeize them before they can diſ- 
' engage themſelves. In the provinces of India 
© ;nhabited by the Bramins, who kill no! ani- 
mals, the number of monkeys, which are hagh- 
y venerated, is almoſt infinite. They come 
in troops into the cities, and enter the houſes 
cat all times with perfect freedom; ſo that thoſe 


ho ſell proviſions, and particularly fruits, 


* pot-herbs, &c. have much difficulty in preſer- 
ring their commodities.” In Amadabad, the 
capital of Guzarat, there are three hoſpitals for 
animals, where lame and ſick monkeys, and even 


thoſe who, without being diſeaſed, chooſe to 


dwell there, are fed and cheriſhed, Twice every 
week, the monkeys in the neighbourhood aſ- 
ſemble ſpontaneouſly in the ſtreets of the city. 


They then mount upon the houſes, each of which 
has a ſmall terrace, or a flat roof, where they lie 


during the great heats. On theſe two days, the 


inhabitants fail not to lay upon theſe terraces 


Ice, millet, ſugar canes, and other fruits in their 


ſeaſon; for, if theſe animals, by any accident, 
find not their proviſions in the accuſtomed place, 


they break the tiles which cover the reſt of the 
houſe, and commit great outrages, They never 
eat any thing, without thoroughly examining it; 


and, when full, they fill their cheek-pouches for 


another occaſion. In places frequented by the 
monkeys, the birds dare not build their reſts on 


the 
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the trees; for they r never fail to deſtroy the neſts 
and daſh the eggs on the ground *, {7 
Neither the tiger nor other Selen animal 


are the moſt formidable enemies to the mon. 


keys; for they eaſily make their eſcape by their 


nimbleneſs, and by living on the tops of trees, 


where nothing but ſerpents have the art of be 


pri ng them. * The apes,” a traveller remarks, 


are maſters of the foreſts; for their dominion 
is not diſputed either by the tiger or lion. 
* The only animals they have to dread are the 
© ſerpents, who make perpetual war upon them, 
Some of theſe ſerpents are of a prodigious ſize, 
and ſwallow an ape in a moment. Others are 
* ſmaller, but more agile, 0 £0 in queſt of the 
* apes on the trees They Watch the 
; time when the apes Beep n Sn 5 wp 2 


 Diflntlive Characters , thi Specs 


The ich has ende od . 


ſities on his buttocks. The tail is nearly as 


long as both the body and head. The eye- 


lids are fleſh-coloured, and the face of a einere- 


.0us 


* gee les voyages de la Boulaye le Goat p- 253. "Rela. 
de Thevenot, tom 3. p. 20. Voyage de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 5. 
p. 164. Le Recueil des voyages qui ont ſervi a Þ 
ment de la Compagnie de Indes Orientales, tom. 7. p. 36. 


Voyage d' Orient du P. Philippe, p. 312. et Voyage de Ta. 


vernier, tom. 3. p. 64. 


+ Deſcript, Hiſtorique de Macacar, p. 51 
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ous gray. The eyes and muzzle are large. The 


ears are large, thin, and fleſh-coloured. He has 
a band of gray hair, like the mone or varied 
monkey ; but the ſuperior parts of his body are 
of a uniform yellowiſh brown colour, and the 
inferior are of a yellowiſh gray. He walks on 
four feet, and is about a foot and a half long 


from the point of the muzzle to the origin of 


the tail. 
The Chineſe-bonnet appears to be a variety 


of the malbrouck. They differ in the two fol- 


* 


lowing articles: In the former, the hair on the 


top of the head is diſpoſed in the form of a flat 
bonnet, from which its name has been derived, 

and its tail is proportionally longer. The fe- 
males of both theſe races are 28 to a e 


dic evacuation. 


The 
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NXT k have had two individuals of this ſpecies, 
both of which were. ſent to us under 

the appellation of Madagaſcar apes. It is eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh the mangabeys from all the other 
monkeys by a very remarkable character. Their 
_ eye-lids are naked, and of a very ſplendid white 

colour. They have a thick, broad, long muzzle, 
and a prominent ring round their eyes. Some 
of them have the hair on the head, neck, and 

upper part of the body of a yellow brown co- 
Tour, and that on the belly white, In others, 
the hair on the head and body is lighter; and 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a broad 

collar of white hair, which ſurrounds their neck 

and cheeks. Both carry their tail arched, and 

its hair is long and buſhy. They come from 

the ſame country as the vari, or ruffed mau- 

cauco; and, as they reſemble him in * 

| ati 480 


Monkey with a long, black, naked, and dog-like face; 
the upper eye-lids of a pure white; ears black, and like the 
human; no canine teeth; hairs on the ſides of the face, be. 
neath the cheeks, longer than the reſt; tail long; colour of 
the whole body tawny and black ; ,flat nails on the thumbs 
and fore fingers; blunt claws on Uh others ; hands and ſeet 
black; Pennant's Hnopſ. of quad. p. 114. 

Simia Zthiops, caudata, imberbis, capillitio a 


eto, | u- 
nulaque frontis albis ; Linn. Sy. Nat. p. 39+ 
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THE M ANGABE, &. 155 
of the mürzle and tail, in the manner of car- 
rying the latter, and in the varieties of colour, 


they ſeem to form the ſhade between the makas 
and the guenons, or long-tailed monkeys, 


Diſtinctive Charafters of this Species. 


The mangabey has cheek-pouches and atk: 
ties on the buttocks. The tail is as long as 
both the body and head. He has a prominent 
ring round the eyes, and the upper eye-lid is 
extremely white. The muzzle is thick and long. 
The eye-brows conſiſt of ſtiff, criſped hair, and 
the ears are black and almoſt naked. The 
hair on the ſuperior parts of the body is brown, 
and that on the inferior is gray, There are va- 
rieties in this ſpecies : Some of them are of a 
uniform colour; others have a white circle 
round the neck, A round the cheeks, in the 
form of a beard: They walk on four feet, and 

are nearly a foot and a half long, from the ex- 
tremity of the muzzle to the origin of the tail. 
The females of thele ſpecies menſtruate. 


The 


HE mona is the moſt common of the mon- 
keys. We had one alive for ſeveral years, 

The mona and the magot agree beſt with the 
temperature of our climate. This circumſtance 
is alone ſufficient to prove, that the mona is not 
a native of the ſouthern regions of Africa and 
the Eaſt Indies; and, in fact, it is found in Bar- 
| bary, mae Perla and other parts of Aſia 
Which 


Mone, mona, monina, mounina, the names of the lon g-tail- 
ed monkeys in the Moreſk, Spaniſh, and Provengal languages. 
Peperiuntur in Mauritaniae ſylvis ſimiarum variae 

0 ſpecies, quarum quae caudam gerunt Monae dicuntur j' - 
Leo. Afric. Deſerip. val, 2. p. 757+: -+ Simiae caudate et 
barbatae, quae vulgo Monichi vocantur ;* Proſper. Alpin. Hiſt 

Egypt. p. 242. Nota. The term Monkey, which the Britiſh 

give to the long-tailed apes, is derived from monichi ; and 
both ſeem to come from mona, or monina, the original names 

of theſe animals. | 

Varied monkey, with a ft thick nö of a dirty fleſh 

colour; hair on the ſides of the face, and under the throat, 
long; the colour yellow and black; on the forehead, gray; 
above the eyes, from ear to ear, a black line; the upper 
part of the body duſky and red; the belly whitiſh ; outſide 
of the thighs, and the feet, black; the tail of a cinereous 
brown; length about a foot and a half, the tail above t two; 
Pennant's fynopfe of quad. p. 118. | 

Kebes, and Kipor, names by which the Greeks and Arabs 

| denote the long- tailed apes, with variegated colours. 

Cercopithecus pilis ex nigro et rufo variegatis veſtitus, pedir 

bus nigris, cauda cinerea: Le ſinge yarie ; SIR quad, 
5. 141. 
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which were known to the ancients *, who called 

it kebos, cebus, or coephus, on account of the va- 

riety of its colours. Its face is brown, with a 

kind of beard interſperſed with white, yellow, 

and a little black, The hair on the top of the 

head and neck is a mixture of yellow and black 
That on the back is a mixture of red and black. | 
The belly, as well as the inſide of the thighs _ 
and legs, are 'whitiſh, The external parts of 
the legs and feet are black, and the tail is of a 
deep gray colour. There are two ſmall white 
ſpots, one on each fide of the root of the tail, 
a creſcent of gray hair on the front, and a black. 
band from the eyes to the ears, and from the 
ears to the ſhoulders and arms. Some have called | 
it nonne from a corruption of mone or mona, and 
others the od man, on account of its gray heard. 

But the vulgar appellation of varied monkey is 

beſt known, and correſponds with the Greek 
name kebos, and Ariſtotle's definition of the 
monkey with a long tail, and various colours. 

la general, the monkeys have milder diſpoſt- 
tions than the baboons, and their character is 

lefs melancholy than that of the apes. They | 

are extravagantly vivacious z but have no fero- 

city; for they become tractable the moment 

their attention is fixed by fear or reſtraint. The 

mona is particularly ſuſceptible of education, 

and even 8 ſome attachment to thoſe who take 
care 


Monichi ſimiae caudatae et 3 ex Ethiopia locis on- 
terminis in Egyptum deducuntur ; ſuntque admodum N 


et mundae; "mM . Hift. Egypt. p. 4242. . 
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care A The one we kept allowed him- 
ſelf to be touched and carried about by the peo- 
ple with whom he was acquainted ;' but, to o- 
thers, he permitted not this freedom, and even 
bit them. He likewiſe endeavoured to obtain 
his liberty: He was fixed with a long chain, 
When he could either break the chain or diſen- 
gage himſelf, he fled to the fields, and, though 
he did not ſpontaneouſly return, he = 
himſelf to be taken by his maſter,” He eat 
every thing, roaſted meat, bread, and oaks 
ly fruits. He likewiſe ſearched for ſpiders, 
ants, and inſets *® When ſeveral morſels were 
_ thrown to him at once, he filled his cheeks with 
them. This practice is common to all the ba- 
boons and monkeys, to whom Nature has gi- 
ven pouches in their cheeks, where they ca 
keep a quantity of food ſufficient | to abu 
them for a 4 or two. | | 
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The mona has cheek-pouches, and callofite 
on the buttocks, The tail is about two feet 
long, and more than half a foot longer than 


both the body and head. The W is 5 yall 
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It is probably this ſpecies which Ludolf mentions ile 
the denomination of the Alyſinian ape. They come,” fays 
be, © in great troops, As they are exceedingly fond of ants 
and worms, they reverſe every ſtone, in order to catch the 
inſects they cover ;? A iſt. de OR 5. 8 | 
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and round; the muzzle is thick and ſhort; and 
the face is of a bright tawny colour. He has a 
gray band upon the front, and a black band 
extending from the eyes to the ears, and from 
the ears to the ſhoulders and arms. He has a 
kind of gray beard, formed by the hairs on his 
throat, which is longer than the others. The 
hair on the body is a reddiſh black, and that 
on the belly is whitiſh. The outſide of the legs 
and feet are black ; and the tail is of a grayiſh 


fide of its root, He walks on four feet; and 

his length, from the point of the muzzle to the 
origin of the tail, is about a foot and a half. 
The W is ſubject to the menſes. 


brown colour, with” two white ſpots on each 
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The CALLITRIX, or r OREPS 
MONKEY®. 


C NIX is a term "employed by H Ho- 
mer, to denote, in general, the beautify] 


colour of the hair of animals, It was not til 


ſeveral ages after Homer's time, that the Greek; 


applied this name to particular. ſpecies of mon- 


keys. Its application to the animal under con- 
ſideration i is peculiarly proper. The body is of 


a beautiful green colour, the throat and belly 


are white, and the face is of a fine black. HH 
is found in Mauritania, and in the territories 
of ancient Carthage, Hence it is probable that 


he was known to the Greeks and Romans, and 
that 


* Green monkey, with a black and flattiſh face, the ſides 
of it bounded by long white hairs, falling backwards, and 
almoſt covering the ears, which are black, and like the hu- 
man; head, limbs, and whole upper part of the body and 
tail, covered with ſoft hairs, of a yellowiſh green colour 
at their ends, and cinereovs at their roots; under fide of the 
body and tail, and inner fide of the limbs, of a filvery co 
lour, tail very long and lender ſize of a ſmall cat; Fa- 
nant”s Hnopſ. of guad. p. 113. 

Simius callitrichus; Profper. Albin. 2 vol. i 

Simia Sabaea, caudata, imberbis, facie atra, cauda cinerea, 
natibus calvis; Linn. ſyſt. nat. p. 38. 

Cercopithecus ex cinereo flaveſcens, genis longis pil alb's 
obſitis ; Briſſon. quad. p. 145. 

Green monkey; ; Edwards's Gleanings, p. 10. 

In the Cape de Verd iſlands, there are apes with a long tai, 


and a black face; Dampier's voyage, tom. 4- 
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THE CALLITRIX, OR 161 


that it was one of thoſe long- tailed monkeys to 
which they gave the name of callitrix, In the 
neighbourhood of Egypt, both on the Ethiopian 
and Arabian fide, there are White monkeys, 


which the ancients have likewiſe denoted by the 
enerie name of callitrix. ' Proſper Alpinus and 


Pietro della Valle“ mention theſe white mon- 
keys, We have not ſeen this ſpecies : It is 
| perhaps only a variety of the green monkey, or 
of the mona, which is very common in theſe 
countries. " $527.6. 07 TR 200, | 

The green monkey ſeems alſo to be found in 
Senegal, as well as in Mauritania and the Cape 


de Verd iſlands. M. Adanſon relates, that the 


woods of Podor, along the river Niger, are fil- 
ed with green apes. © I diſcovered apes, ſays. he, 
* only by the branches they throw down from 


the tops of the trees; for, in other reſpects, they 
fare ſo filent and nimble in their gambols, that 


eit would be difficult to perceive them. I killed 


one, two, and even three, before the others 


ſcemed to be alarmed. However, after moſt of 


them were wounded, they began bel 


Vol. VIII. DL mn der; 


Simium Callitrichum Cairi in aedibus habuimus, felem 


mignam quadamtenus magnitudine aemulantem, prolixiort |. 


"orports figura, capite parvo erat et rotundo corpore circa 


lla graciliſſimo, toto corpore rufo rutilove ſpectabatur. facies 


Vero humanac ſimilis ſuit nigra, undique barbata, ſed barba 

albi erat coloris caudamque longam rutilamque habebat; 
4 4%. Alp. Hift. Egypt. lib. 4. p. 244. fig. tab. 20. No.4 In 

Caro, | likewiſe ſaw ſeveral living animals, as ca/litrices, or 

Thite monkeys; V. oyage de Pietro della V. alle, tom. I. p. 401. 
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162 GREEN mower 


"ter; fonts of them concealed” —— be. 

7 Mind the large branches, ſome deſcended on 

the ground, and the greateſt number ſprung 

from the top of one tree to another... ., 

, During this operation, I continued ig moo. 
© and, in the ſpace of twenty fathoms, F 


* twenty-three in leſs than an hour, and not one 


* of them uttered the ſmalleſt ery,” |though 
they frequently aſſembled in troops, grindel 
© their teeth, and aſſumed a threatening! aſpett, 
* as if they meant to attack me; 8 bes 
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The callittia has cheek-pouches and Lats 
ties on the buttocks, The tail is. much long 
than both the body and head. The bead is 


ſmall, the muzzle long, and the face and cars 


are black. Inſtead of eye-brows, 4 b. 


black hairs runs along the bottom of t e 5 0 


The body is of a vivid green mixed with a little | 
yellow. He walks on four feet; andthe length 
of his body, comprehending that of the head, 
is about fifteen inches, The "feline is ſubjett 
to the menſtrual flux. 14 
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THE 


HE muſtache ſeems to belong to the ſame 
country as the macaque ; becauſe, like the 


ater, his body is ſhorter and more ſquat than 


in the other monkeys. It is probably the ſame 
animal which the voyagers to Guiney have cal- 
ed wwhite-noſeF ; becauſe the lips below the 
noſe are of a bright white colour, and the reſt 


of the face is of a blackiſh blue. There are al- 
ſo two tufts of yellow hair under the ears, which 


IL. 2 „ 


:* Muſtache monkey, with A ſhort noſe, the end marked 
with a tranſverſe line of pure white; the face naked, and of 
a duiky blue z on the cheeks, before the eyes, two large. tufts 
of yellow hairs, like muſtaches ; the hair on the top of the 
head long and upright; round the mouth are fome black 
hairs; the colour of the hair on the head yellow, on the 
body and limbs, a mixture of red and aſh-colour ; the reſt yel- 
lowiſh ; the under part of the body paler has the upper ; 


the feet black; the nails flat: Its length one foot, that of 


the tail eighteen inches; Pennants Synopſi of quad. p. 1 14. 
Cercopithecus alius, Guineenſis; _ Braſil. p. 228. 


Rai ſi nopſ. quad. p. 1 56. 


Simia cephus, caudata, buceis barbatis, vertice i winte, | 


pedibus nigris, cauda apice ferruginea ; Linn. Sy/t. Nat. p. 
114. 


Cercopithecus nigricans, genis et auriculis longis pilis ex al- 


bo flavicantibus obiitis, ore caeruleſcente; Briſſon. quad. p. 146. 
There are other apes on the Gold coaſt, which are 
called aufile-ugſes, becauſe that is the only part of their body 


which is white. They are ferocious and ſtinking animals; 


Relat. Au, * gen. des Voyages, tom. 4. p. 238. 
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164 THE MUS TACHE. 


give it a ſingular appearance; and, as it is, 1 
the ſame time, very ſmall, it appears to be che 
moſt beautiful of all the monkeys. N 


nen aer 1 i Fo hs | 


The muſtictb has cheek- -pouches and Glo. 
ties on the thighs. Its tail is much longer than 
the body and head, being nineteen or twenty in- 
ches in length. Its face is of a bluiſh black co- 
lour, with a large white mark which extends 


cover the whole upper lip, which 1s naked, Except 


a border of black hairs that ſurrounds the mar- 
gins of both lips. Its body is ſhort and {quat, 


It has two tufts of bright yellow hair under 
the ears, and likewiſe a tuft of curled hair on 


the top of the head. The hair on the body 
is of a greeniſh aſh-colour, and that on thebreaſ 
and belly is of a whitith aſh- colour. It walks 
on four feet; and, from noſe to tail, exceeds 
not eighteen inches in length. The female i 
ſubject t to the menſtrual flux. + 
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THE TALAPOIN- 


HOUGH the ſize of this monkey be 
ſmall, its figure is beautiful. Its name 

| ſeems to indicate that it comes from Siam, and 
the other eaſtern provinces of Aſia. It is certain, 
however, that it is a native of the Old Conti- 
nent, and exiſts not in the New ; becauſe it has 
check-pouches and calloſities on the buttocks, 
neither of which characters belong to the ſago- 
ns or ſapajous, the only American animals who 
can be compared to the monkeys. But, inde- 
pendent of the name, I am inclined to think 
that this monkey is more common in the Eaſt 
Indies than in Africa; becauſe it is affirmed by 
royagers, that moſt of the apes in this part of 
Alia are of a browniſh green colour. The 
'apes of Guzarat are of a browniſh green co- 
Jour, and have long white beards and eye- 
' brows. Theſe animals, which the Banians, 
„ _. + * from 


* The Talapoin monkey, with a ſharp noſe, round head, 
'arge black naked ears; eyes and end of the noſe, fleſh-coloure 
ed; hair on the cheeks very long, and reflected towards the 
eas: On the chin a ſmall beard; the colour of the whole 
upper part of the body, and the outſide of the limbs, a mux-, 
ture of duſky yellow and green; the lower part white tinged . 

with yellow; the tail very long and lender, above, of an o- 
live colour; beneath, cinereous; the paws black. Its length - 
is about one foot, and that of the tail, one foot five inches; 


Pennant's ſynapſe of quad. p. I 15. 
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without end, are ſo familiar, that numbers of 
* them perpetually enter the houſes ; and the 
* ſellers of fruits and confections have much 


6 difficulty in preſerving their warez, 


M. Edwards has given a figure ag deſcrip 
tion of a monkey, under the denomination of 
the middle. Zed black ape, which ſeems to make 
a nearer approach to the talapoin than any other, 
I here add Edwards's deſcription T, and refer to 


the figure he has given, that the reader may 


compare the two animals, If the ſize and co- 
lour be excepted, they have ſuch a reſemblance 
to each other, that they may be regarded as ſpe- 
cies very nearly allied, if not varieties of the 
ſame. In this cafe, as we are not certain that 

our 


*Fiſt. gen. des Vabeg tom. 10. p. 67. 223 
This monkey was about the ſize of à large cat, 110 2 


pgs natufe i in reſpe& to any one. He loved playing with a 
kitten, as moſt monkeys do. He was a little vicious, ce 


to their nature, being a male. 


His head was pretty round; the ſkin of the Pg of a hover 
fleſh- colour, thinly covered with black hair: The ears were 
ſhaped like the human. The eyes were of a reddiſh hazel 
colour, with black pupils. The hair was long above the 
eyes, and the eye-brows joined together; it was alſo long on 
the temples, which partly covered the ears. The head, back, 
arms, legs, and tail, were covered with pretty long, looſe, 
duſky, black hair, not very harſh, or over ſoft. His brealt, 
belly, &c. were almoſt bare of hair, of a duſky feſt colour, 
with two nipples on the breaſt. The four paws were all of 
them formed ſomething like a human hand; they are covered 
with black ſoft ſkin, having little or no hair on them; the 


: nails are flat 3 Edwards's Gleanings, 7. 2 
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THE TALAPOIN. 167 


our talapoin is a native of the Eaſt Indies, and 
as Edwards aſſures us, that his monkey came 


ſame climate, or rather ſuppoſe that it is com- 
mon to the ſouthern regions of both Africa and 


Baurdmannetjes, whole ſkin, he remarks, is an 
excellent fur “. 


The 


In Guiney, there is a third ſpecies of ape, which is very 
beautiful, and generally exceeds not two feet in length. Its hair 
is extremely black, and more than an inch long, and its beard 
is white ; from which circumſtance the Dutch call it Bourd- 
 mannetje, 


at four crowns ; V. 9g de Bofman, p. 258. 


from Guiney, we muſt refer the talapoin to the 


Aſia, It is probably the ſame ſpecies of black 
apes mentioned by Boſman, under the name of 


Bonnets are made of their ſkins, and each fur ſells 
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TheDOUC?, or Cochin lan 


| ſinge de la Cochin-Chine Briſſon. quad. p. 146. 


| T HE 9986 is 85 lat of taat claſs of ani- 


mals which we have called apes, baboons, 
and monkeys. Without being preciſely any of 

theſe three kinds, he participates of each. He 
is allied to the monkeys by the length of his 
tail, to the baboons by his ſize, and to the apes 


by his flat face, He ſeems, by a particular cha- 


rater, to form the ſhade between the monkey's 


and ſapajous: In theſe two.'tribes of animal, 


the monkeys are diſtinguiſhed by naked buttocks, 
and all the fapajous have theſe parts covered with 
hair: Of all the monkeys the douc alone hag hair 


on the buttocks, like the ſapajous. He reſem- 
bles them alſo in the flatneſs of the muzzle. Bur, 
upon the whole, he has much more affinity to 


the 


*The name of this animal in Cochin-China. It is called 
Sifac i in Madagaſcar. 

Cochin-China monkey, with a ſhort Aattiſh face, bounded 
on each {ide by long hairs of a yellowiſh white colour; on . 
the neck a collar of purpliſh brown; the lower part of the 


arms, thighs, and tail, are white; the upper part of the arms 


and thighs black; the back, belly, and fides, gray, tinged 
with yellow: Above the root of the tail is a ſpot of white, 


; which extends, beneath, as far as the lower part of the belly 


and part of the thighs: The feet are black, and the buttocks 


covered with hair. This is a very large ſpecies, about four 
feet long, from the noſe to the tail; but 155 tail not ſo long; 


Pennant's ſynoff. of quad. p. 119. 


Cercopithecus cinereus, genis longis oflis ex albo flavican · 
tibus obſitis, torque ex caſtaneo purpuraſcente. Le grand 


me monkeys than to the ſapajous, from which 
he differs by his tail not being prehenſile, and 
by other eſſential characters. Beſides, the inter- 
val which ſeparates the two tribes is immenſe; 
for the douc and all the monkeys belong to the 


Old Continent, and all the ſapajous are natives 


of the New Werld. It may likewiſe be remark- 
ed, that, as the douc, like the monkeys, has a 
| long tail, but has no calloſities on the buttocks, 
he forms the ſhade between the orang-outangs 
and monkeys; as the gibbon does on another 
account, having no tail, like the orang-outangs, 


but, like the monkeys, having calloſities on the 


| buttocks. Independent of theſe. general rela- 
tions, the douc has peculiar characters which 


render him diſtinguiſhable, at firſt fight, from 
the apes, baboons, monkeys, and ſapajous. His 
robe, which is variegated with many colours, 


ſeems to indicate the ambiguity of his nature, 


and diſtinguiſhes his ſpecies in a conſpicuous | 


| manner. Round his neck there is a collar 
of a purpliſh blue colour. A white beard. ſur- 


rounds his cheeks. His lips are black, and he 


has a black ring round his eyes. His face and 


ears are red, the top of his head and body gray, 


the breaſt and belly yellow. His legs are white 


| below and black above. His tail is white, with 


a large ſpot of the ſame colour on his Joins. 


The feet are black, with ſeveral ſhades of diffe- 


rent colours. 
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Cochin-China, is likewiſe found in Madagaſea, 
and it is the ſame with what Flacourt men- 
tions, under the name of Sifac, in the following | 
terms: * In Madagaſcar, there is another 8 


0 1 frequently walks on the two hind legs. It has 


* It is larger than the vari(maucauco), and {mall- 
er than the variceſſi (vari). This ſpecies is call. 


Ranafoulchy . The tawny collar, the white 
tail, and the ſpots on the flanks, indicate, in the 
_ cleareſt manner, that the ſifac of Madagaſcar 
is the ſame ſpecies with the douc of Cochin- 
China. | ; 3 


of the goats and gazelles. Theſe large apes are the 


It is alledged, that the bezoars of the ape are 
always round, while the other kinds are of dif- 
ferent figures f. EEE 85 


. often found in the excrements which they diſcha 


This animal, which I was aſſured came from | 


* of white monkey, with a tawny collar, which 


* a white tail, and two tawny ſpots on the flanks, 


* ed Siſac, and feeds upon beans. It is very fre- 
quent about Andrivoura, Dambourlomb, and 


Travellers aſſure us, that, in the ſtomachs of 
the large apes in the ſouthern provinces of Afi, 
bezoars are found of a ſuperior quality to thoſe 


ouanderou and the douc; and, of courſe, to them 
the production of the bezoars muſt be referred. 


5 8 Diftinfrve 


* Voyage de Flacourt, p. 153- | e 
+ As the apes, as well as the goats, eat the buds of certain 


ſhrubs, bezoar ſtones are produced in their bellies. They rt 
rge when 
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Diffinctive Charafters of thts Species. 


The doue has no callotien on the byrthcks, 
but is every where covered with hair. His tail 
is not ſo long as his body and head. His face 
covered wich a reddiſh down, The ears are 
naked, and of the ſame colour with the face. 
The lips, as well as the orbits of the eyes, are 


brown. The colours of the hair are vivid and 


various, He has a purpliſh brown collar round 
his neck, He has white on his front, head, 
body, arms, legs, &c. and a kind of yellowith 
white beard. The top of the front and the up- 
per part of the arms, are black. The under 
parts of the body are of a cinereous gray and a 
whitiſh yellow colour, The tail and under part 
of the loins are white, He walks as often on 
two as on four feet. When ere, he is three 
and a half or four feet high. It is uncertain 
whether the females of this ſpecies be ſubject to 
the menſtrual diſcharge. | 
The 


dying from danger. Theſe ſtones are dearer and more e- 
ſeemed than any other kind: They are likewiſe round, and 
have more powerful virtues. One grain of this bezoar has 
been found to have an equal effect with two of that produced 
by the goats; Deſeript. Hiſt. de Macacar, p 51. Nota. 
From comparing this paſſage with that of Knox, related in 
the article guanderou, it appears, that the cuanderous feed up- 


on the buds of trees, and, of courſe, molt commonly 1 8 
beroars. 


The SAPAJOUS® and the $A. 
GOINS f. 


E now paſs from the Old Continent t 

the New. All the four-handed animal 
formerly deſcribed, and which were compre 
hended under the generic names of apes, babom, 
and monkeys, belong excluſively to the Old ts 
tinent; and all the reſt, whoſe hiſtory we are + 
bout to relate, are found in the New World 
only. We firſt diſtinguiſh them by the tw 
generic names /apajous and ſagoins, The feet 
of both are conſtructed nearly in the fame man- 
ner with thoſe of the apes, baboons, and mon- 
| keys. But they differ from the apes by having 
tails. They differ from the baboons by the 
want of cheek-pouches and calloſities on thei 
buttocks. In fine, they differ from the ape 
baboons, and monkeys, by having the portion 
between their. noſtrils very broad and thick, and 
the apertures placed to a ſide and not under the 
noſe. Hence the ſapajous and ſagoins differ not 


only e but generically from the apts, 
haboonh 


* Sapajou, a word derived from cayouaſſon, the name E 
theſe animals in Braſil, and which is pronounced / ajouaſſeu. 
+ Sagoin, a word derived from cagui, which is pro 
_ ſagoui, and is the name of theſe animals in Braſil. 


1 5 ö 


buboons, od monkeys. When compared with 
| each other, we likewiſe find that they differ in 


generic characters; for all the ſapajous have pre- 


animals can uſe them as fingers to lay hold of 
objects. This under part of the tail, which 
they fold, extend, curl up, or unfold at pleaſure, 
and by the extremity of which they ſuſpend 
themſelves on the branches of trees, is zenerally 


ſkin, The tails of all the ſagoins, on the con- 
ary, are proportionally longer than thoſe of 
the ſapajous, and are ſtraight, flaccid, and en- 


ther uſe the tail in laying hold of objects, nor in 
ſuſpending themſelves. This difference alone 1s 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh a ſapajou from a ſa- 
goin. 


of Braſil. This ſapajou is as large as a fox, and 
differs from the alouate of Cayenne in colour 


that of the alouate is reddiſh ; and, as they re- 
ſemble each other in every other reſpect, I con- 
ſiler them as belonging to the ſame ſpecies. 
2. The coaita, which is black like the ouarine, 
but not ſo large. The exquima ſeems to be a 
variety of this ſpecies. 3. The /ajou, or /apajou 


and 
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henſile tails, which are ſo conſtructed that the 
deprived of hair, and covered with a ſmooth 
tirely covered with hair; ſo that they can nei- 


We know eight ſapajous, wich may We re- 
| duced to five ſpecies : 1. The ouarine or gouariba 


only. The hair of the ouarine is black, and 


| property ſo called, is ſmall, of a brown colour, 
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3 


and commonly known by the name of the oY 
puchin monkey, Of this ſpecies there is a Vas 
riety, which we ſhall call the gray a ajon, to d. 


ſtipguiſh it from the brown fafou. 4. The ſa 


which ſome travellers have called the wer per, is 
ſomewhat larger than the fajou, and has a broad. 
er muzzle. There are two kinds, which differ 
in colour only, the one being reddiſh brown, 
atid the other whitiſh red. F. The Hein 
which is commonly called the orange ' monkey, 


It is the ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful of the fi- 


Pajous. 
We are acquainted with ſix fee of {agoirs: 


1. The /aki, which is the largeſt, and whoſe 


tail is covered with hair ſo long and buſhy, that 


it has been called the ex- failed monkey, There 
ſeems to be a variety in this ſpecies, I have 


ſeen two, both of which appeared to be adults; 


but the one was almoſt twice as large as the o- 
ther. 2. The tamarzn is generally. black, with 
the four feet yellow. But they vary in colour; 
for I have ſeen ſome of them brown, and ſpotted 


with yellow. 3. The ouzſtiti, which 1 1s, remark- 


able for large tufts of hair round its face, and an 
annulated tail. 4. The marikina, which has 2 
mane round the neck, and buſhy hair, like the 


lion, at the end of the tail. From this circum- iſ f 


ſtance it has received the appellation of the lion 
monkey. F. The pinche, whoſe fage is of a 


beautiful black colour, with hair which 15 — 
rom 


— 
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from the top and each ſide of the head, in the 
form of long ſmooth treſſes. 6. The mico is the 
moſt beautiful of the fagoins, Its hair is of a 


[1 ſilver white colour, and its — is as red as ver- 
- a milion. 
ad. We proceed to the hiſtory and 8 of 


each of theſe ſapajous and ſagoins, moſt of 
which have hitherto been unnoun. 5 
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The OUARINE * and ALOUATE 1. 
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3 Ouarine and Alouate are the latgel 
1 four- handed animals in the New Conti- 
nent. In ſize they much exceed the largeſt 
e and approgch to the magnitude of | 


| baboon, 
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* Ouarine; the name of this animal at Manes” 
The preacher monkey, with black ſhining eyes, ſhort round 
cars, and a round beard under the chin and throat. The 
hairs on the body are of a ſhining black, long, yet lie ſo cloſe 
on each other, that the animal appears quite ſmooth. The 
feet and end of the tail are brown. The tail is very long, 
and always twiſted at the end. It is of the ſize of a for; 
Pennart”s fynopf. of quad. p. 122. 

The monkeys called ouarines are all black, and of the fize of 
large dogs. They cry ſo loud as to be heard at the d. 
ſtance of a league; Mif. du P. Abbeville, p. 152. 

Guariba; Marcgr. Braſil. p. 226. Raii Synopſi quad. p. 153. 

Aquiqui; De Laet, p. 486. Grew's Muf. p. 133. 

Howling baboons ; Guariba; Bancreſt's Guiana, p. 153: 

Simia Beelzebub, caudata, barbata, nigra, cauda prehen- 
ſili, extremo pedibuſque ſuſcis ; Linn. . Nat. p. 37. 

Cercopithecus niger, pedibus fuſcis ; Briſſon. quad. p. 137. 

+ Alouate, aluata at Cayenne, is only a variety of the 

| ouarine. It is of a ferruginous or reddiſh bay colour; and 
the Indians call it the ting of the monkeys. 

Cercopithecus barbatus maximus, ſerruginoſus, ſtentoroſus. 
Alouata. Singe rouge; Barrère, Hiſt. Franc. Equin. p. 15% 
| Cercopithecus barbatus ſaturate rufus ; Briſſon. guad. p. 14]: 

Simia ſeniculus, caudata, W rufa, cauda prehenſl; 
Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 37. 

Arabata z Gumilla . tom. 2. p. 8. Bare 5 2 
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by their ſtature, but alſo by their voice, which 
reſounds like a drum, and is heard at a great 
diſtance. Marcgrave relates“, That, every 

morning and evening, the ng aſſemble in 
© the woods; that one of them takes a more e- 


for the others to ſit around and liſten to him; 
that, when he perceives them to be all ſeated, 
che begins a diſcourſe, in a tone ſo loud and 


' perſon would be led to think that the whole 


'ever, keep the moſt profound filence; that, 
when he ſtops, he gives a ſignal with his hand 
for the others to reply; that, in an inſtant, the 


"by SO ſignal, which they obey in a mo- 
ment; that the firſt reſumes his diſcourſe or 


' for a confiderable time, the aflembly breaks 
"up. Theſe facts, which Marcgrave ſays he 
has often witneſſed, may perhaps be exaggerated, 


Whole may be founded on the terrible noiſe 
made by theſe animals. They have a kind of 
olleous drum in their throat, in tlie concavity 
of which the ſound is augmented, multiplied, and 
Vol. VIII. ä makes 


* Marcgray, Hiſt. Braſ. p. 226, 
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baboons. They have prehenſile tails; and con- . 
| ſequently belong to the family of ſapajous, in 
1e they hold a diſtinguiſhed rank, not only 


|evated ſtation, and gives a ſignal with his hand 


' rapid as to be heard at a great diſtance; and a 


t were crying together; that all the reſt, how- 


whole cry together, till he commands filence 


' ſong; and that, after hearing him attentively 


and ſeaſoned a little with the marvellous : The 
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makes a howling noiſe. Hence theſe fapajay 
have been diſtinguithed from all others by the 
name of howlers, We have never ſeen the ou- 
arine, but have the ſkin of an alouate, and like. 
wiſe a dried foetus of the ſame ſpecies, in which 
the bone of the throat, the inſtrument of the 
great noiſe he makes, is already perceptible *, 
According to Maregrave, the ouarine has a large 
{quare face, black and brilliant eyes, ſhort, round- } 
iſh cars, and a tail naked at the Extremity, which 
adheres firmly to every thing it can embrace, 
The hair on the whole body is black, long, 
ſmooth and luſtrous; that on the chin and 
throat is longer, and forms a kind of round 
beard ; and that on the hands, feet, and part of 
the tail, is brown, The female is of the ſame 
colour with the male, and differs from him on- 
ly by being ſmaller. The females: carry their 
young on their back, and leap with them from 
branch to branch, and from tree to tree. The 
young embrace with their arms and hands the 
narroweſt part of the mother's body, and remain 
firmly fixed as long as ſhe is in motion, he- 

| 8 | tides, 


*The alouate monkey is a ſavage animal, of a reddiſh bay 
colour, very large, and, by means of the ſingular ſtructure of 
the os hyoides, makes a terrible rattling noiſe, which is heard 
at a great diſtance; Barrère, Hifi. Franc. Eguin. p. 150,—ln 
the iſland of St. George, under the Tropic, and about two 
leagues ſrom the continent of America, there are monkeys 3s 
large as calves, which make ſuch a ſtrange noiſe, that people 
who are not accnſtomed to it think the mountains are falling. 
hey are exceedingly wild; Yozage de Gentil, tom. I. þ 15: 
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nes eds finale are ſo wild and wischte völhe 
that they can neither be conquered nor tamed, 
They bite cruelly ; and, though not carnivorous, 
they fail not to excite terror by their frightful 
voice, and their ferocious aſpect. As they feed 
oaly upon fruits, pot- herbs, on and ſome in- 
mY their fleth is not bad eating *. The hunt - 
» Qexmelin remarks, * bring home in the 
e the monkeys they kill in the country 
' of Cape Gracias-a-Dio. They roaſt one part 
of cheſs monkeys, and boil the other : The 
let . is good, and reſembles that of che hare; 
M2 2 | : but 


Monkeys are the molt common game, and the moſt a- 
grecable to the taſte of the Amazon Indians. Some of them 
are as. large as a greyhound ; Voyage fur la riviere de Amazone, 
par NM. 4. la ae 5. 164 — Cayenne is the country oft 
monkeys, - When the reluctance at eating them is once over- 
come, it is certain that their fleth is very good. It is white, 
and, though generally not overcharged with fat, it fails not 
to. be tender, delicate, and well taited. Fine ſoup is made ct 
ther heads, which are ſerved up like boiled capons 3 / oyage de 
Pymarchais, tome 3. Þ 311. et 338. —— There are monkeys in 
Cayenne of che fize of large dogs, and of a reddiſh colour. 
They are called hben; becauſe, when in troops, they make 
4 noiſe like a fiock of hogs fighting. They iunſpire terror, 
and have very large mouths. I believe they are ferocious. 
When the Sav ages thoot them with arrows, they extrat.the_ 
arrow out of theit bodies with their hands, like a human 
ccuture, The ſteſh of the howlers is very good, and re- 


hies mutton. One of them is a meal to fix perſons. They 


ye a horn in their throat, which renders their cries hideons ; 


8 4, 7 : 2 a ; i ; . 
gage de Binet, p. 341. The Achagua ſavages along the 
river Oronok O are fond of the yellow monkeys called aruvata, 
* 
chich make an inſupportable noiſe every morning and even- 
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8 but! it is ſweetiſh, and requires a great den of 
ſalt in dreſſing. The fat is very good, and 
* as yellow as that of a capon. We lived upon 
* theſe animals during all the time we remained. 
* there, becauſe we could procure no other food, 
* and the hunters ſupplied us daily with as many 
. © as we could eat. | went to ſee this ſpecies of 

* hunting, and was ſurpriſed at the ſagacity of 
* theſe animals, not only in diſtinguiſhing par- 
* ticularly thoſe who make war againſt them, 
but, when attacked, in defending themſelves, 
* and providing. for their own ſafety. When 
* we approached, they all aſſembled together, 

* uttered loud and frightful cries, and threw at 

© us dried branches which they broke off from 
* the trees. Some of them voided their excre- 
© ments in their hands, and threw them at our 
© heads. | likewiſe remarked that they never 
* abandoned one another ; that they leapt from 
tree to tree with incredible agility 3 and that 
they flun; tliemieives headiong from branch 
© to branch, without ever falling to the ground; 
_ © becauſe, before reaching the earth; they always 

caught hold of a branch ei her with their hands 

or tail; fo that, if not ſhot dead at once, they 
could not be laid hold of; for, even when 
5 mortally wounded, they remain fixed to the 
* trees where they often die, and fall not til 
* they are corrupted, More than four days af: 

* ter death, J have ſeen them firmly fixed to the 


8 trees; and fifteen or r fixteen of them are fre- 
* quent! 
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| ©. quently ſhot belles hive! or four of them can 
he obtained. What is ſingular, as ſoon as one 
$i: wounded, the reſt collect about him, and 
put their fingers into the wound, as if they 
© meant to ſound it; and when much blood is 
© liſcharged, ſome of them keep the wound ſhut, 
© while others make a maſh of leaves, and dexte- 
'roully ſtop up the aperture. This operation I 
chave often obſerved with much admiration, 
The females bring forth but one young, which 
*they carry in the ſame manner as the Negreſſes 
„do their children, The young monkey em- 
' braces its mother's neck with the two fore: feet, 
* and with the two hind it lays hold of the mid- 
edle of her back. When ſhe wants to give it 
ſuck, ſhe takes it in her paws, and preſents the 
breaſt to it, like a woman.. There is no o- 
ther method of obtaining the young but by 
„killing the mother; for the never abandons it. 
When ſhe is killed, it falls from her, and may 
then be ſeized, When theſe animals are em- 
barraſſed, they aſſiſt each other in paſſing a 
' brook, or from one tree to another. . . . Their 
* cries are heard at the diſtance of more than a 
league | 
Moſt ot theſe facts are confirmed by Dam- 
M 3 | pier; 


9 Hi I. Rey 2 : 1 
. des Aventuriers, par Oexmelin, tom. 2. p. 251. 
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pier f: He aſſures us, however, that the female | 


generally produce two young, one of which the 


I 2 mother 


+ The monkeys would i in the neighbourhood of the Bar 
of, Campeachy are the uglieſt I ever ſaw. They are much 
bigger than a hare, and have great tails, about two feet and 
a half long. The under fide of their tails is all bare, with a 


black hard ſkin ; but the upper fide, and all the body, i is C0- 


vered with coarſe, long, black, ſtaring hair. Theſe creature; 
keep together 20 or 30 in a company, and ramble over the 


woods, leaping from tree to tree. If they meet with a ſingle 
perſon, they will threaten to devour him. When 1 have been 


alone, I have been afraid to ſhoot them, eſpecially the firl 
time I met them. They were a great company dancing from 
tree to tree, over my head, chattering and making a terrible 
noiſe, and a great many grim faces, and ſhewing antick ge. 
ſtures. Some broke down dry ſticks and threw at me; others 
ſcattered their urine and dung about my ears ; at laſt one 
bigger than the reft, came to. a ſmall limb juſt over my 
head, and leaping directly at me, made me ſtart back; but 
the monkey caught hold of the bough with the tip of bs tail, 


and there continued ſwinging to and fro, and making mouths 


at me. At lait I paſt on, they ſtill keeping me company, 
with the like men: acing poltures, till I came to our huts. The 
tails of theſe monkeys are as good to them as one of their 
hands; and they will hold as faſt by them. If two or more 
oi tis were together, they would halten from us. The females 
with their young ones are much troubled to leap after the 


males; for they have commonly two: One the carries under 


one of her arms ; the other ſits on her back, and claſps her 
two ſore paws about its neck. Theſe monkeys are the mol: 
ſullen I ever met with, for all the art, we could uſe would ne- 
ver tame them. It is a hard matter to ſhoot one of them, ſo 
as to take it, for if it gets hold with its claws or tail, it will not 
fall as long as one breath. of life remains. After I have ſhot 


at one and broke a leg or an arm, I have pitied the poor 


creature to ſee it look and handle the wounded limb, and 
turn it about from ſide to fide. Theſe monkeys are very rare: 


ly, or (as ſome ſay) never on the ground; Dampier, vl. 2. 


Fart 2. þ. 60. 
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mother carries between her arms, 1 the other 
on her back. In general, the ſapajous, even of 
the ſmalleſt ſpecies, are not very prolific; and it 

;s probable that the largeſt produce” not above 
one or two at a time. 6 


Diſtinctive characters of this ſpecies. 


The ouarine has the apertures of the noſtrils 
placed at a ſide, and not under the noſe; the 
partition of the noſtrils is very thick, He has 
neither cheek-pouches, nor calloſities on the 
buttocks, which are covered with hair, like the 
rot of the body. He has a long, prehenſile 
ail, black, long hair, and a large concave bone 
in his throat. He is of the. ſize of a grey- | 
hound; and the long hair under his neck forms 
a kind of round beard, He generally walks on 
four feet. | 

The alouate has the ſame characters with the 
| ouarine, and only differs from him by having 
a larger beard, and the hair of a reddiſh brown 
colour, I know not whether the females of 
thele ſpecies be ſubject to the menſes: From a- 
nalogy, | ſhould preſume that they are not, ha- 
ving generally found, that the apes, baboons, 
and monkeys with naked buttocks, are alone 
uyect to this evacuation, 


The 
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The COAITA* and EXQUIMA+, 


"© Linn. Ali. nat. P. 38. 


* 


EXT to the ouarine and alouate, the co- 
LY aita is the largeſt of the ſapajous. I fay 
one of them at the palace of the Duke of Bouil. 
e © loa, 


# Four-fingered monkey, with a long flat face, of a ſwar- 
thy fleſh colour; eyes ſunk in the head; ears like the human; 
limbs of a great length, and uncommonly ſlender; hair black, 
long, and rough; only four fingers on the hand, being quite 
deſtitute of a thumb; five toes on the feet; nails flat; tal 
long, and naked below, near the end ; body lender ; about x 
foot and a half long; tail near two feet, and fo pretenſe x 
to ſerve every purpoſe of a hand. 

Coaita, or quoata, the name of this animal in Guiana. 

Cercopithecus major niger, faciem humanam referens. Nr. 
ata; Barrere Hiſt. nat. de la Franc. Equin. p. 150. 

Quato ; Bancreſt's Guiana, p. 131. | 

Cercopithecus in pedibus anterioribus pollice carens; cauda 
inferius verſus apicem 'pilis deſtituta; Le Helzebub; Briſu. 
guad. þe 150. 

Simia paniſeus, caudata, imberbis, atra, . prehenſii, 
et apicem ſubtus nuda; Linn. Syſt. nat. p. 37. 

Spider monkey; £dwards's Gleanings, vol. 3. p. 222. 

Simia fuſca major, palmis tetradactylis, 0 prehenſili 
ad apicem ſubtus nuda; the A NATL monkey; : —_ 
Hiſt. of Famaica, chap. 5. ſed. 5 | 

+ Spotted monkey, with a Jobs white beard ;: colour of 
the upper parts of the body reddiſh, as if they had been fin- 
ged, marked with white ſpecks; the belly and chin whitiſh; 
tail very long: Is a ſpecies of a middle ſize. 

Cercopithecus Barbatus Guineenlis, Exquimaz Marra 

Hiſt Nat. Brajil. p. 227. Ratii Syn. quad. p. 156. 

Cercopithecus barbatus fuſcus, punctis albis interſperſis 
barba alba; Briffon. quad. p. 147. No. 23. Pp. 148. No. 24. 

Simia Diana, caudata, barbata, fronte barba que faſtigiat2; 
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lon, where, by its familiarity, and even its ca- 
reſſes, it procured the affection of thoſe to whoſe 
charge it was committed, But, notwithſtanding 
zl the care and attention it received, it was una- 
he to reſiſt the cold of the winter 1764. It died, 
to the regret of its maſter, who was ſo en 
25 to ſend it to me, to be placed in the Royal 
Cabinet. I ſaw another in the houſe of the 
Marquis de Montmirail. This was a male, and 
the former a female. Both were equally trac- 
able and well tamed. Hence this ſapajou, by 
its mild and docile diſpoiition, differs much from 
the ouarine and alouate, who are ſo wild that 
no art can tame them. Neither has it, like them, 
au oſſeous pouch in the throat. Like the oua- 
rine, its hair is black, but rough. The coaita 
| likewiſe differs from all the other ſapajous, by 
ſaving only four fingers on his hands. By this 
charaQer and his prehenſile tail, he is eaſily di- 
ſinguiſhed from the monkeys, who have all 
th, hngers, and a flaccid tail. 
The animal called exquima by Marcgrave, is 
very nearly allied to the coaita, and is perhaps 
only a variety of that ſpecies. This author ſeems 
o have been deceived when he tells us, that the 
quima is a native of Guiney and Congo: The 
| ure he has given of it was alone ſufficient to 
have convinced him of his error; for it repre- 
| ients this animal with a tail rolled up at the point, 
character which belongs excluſively to the ſa- 
pajous. Of courſe, Marcgrave 8 Exquima is not 
| a 


ma, which he calls a Guiney monkey, to be 2 


of travellers, that ſome coaitas are black and 
others white, and ſome have beards and others 


8 
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3 7 

a monkey of Guiney, but a ſapajou with a pre. 

henſile tail, which had been tranſported. thither 
from Braſil. The name exquima, or quima, by 
abſtracting the article ex, and which ought to he 
pronounced quoima, is not very different from 
quoaita, the manner in which ſeveral author 


ſpell the name coarta. Hence every circum- 


ſtance concurs in eſtabliſhing Marcgrave's s CXqui- 


Brafitian ſapajou, and a variety only of the co- 
alta, which it reſembles in diſpoſition, ſize, co 
lour, and the prehenſile tail. The moſt remark- 
able difference is, that the exquima has whitiſh 
hair on the belly, and a white beard, two inches 
long, under the chin“: Our coaitas have neither 
a beard nor white hair on the belly. But theſe 
differences ſeem not ſufficient to conſtitute two 
diſtinct ſpecies; for we learn from the evidence 


no beards. © There are, ſays Dampier, great 
* droves of monkeys, ſome of them white, but 
* moſt of them black; ſome have beards, other 


* are 
* Cercopithecus barbatus Guineenſis; in Congo vocatur 
Exquima; pilos habet fuſcos, ſed per totum dorſum quaſi adu- 
tos ſeu ferrugineos; fuſcis autem punctulatim inſperſus color 
albus; venter albicat et mentum inferius; barbam quoque e- 
gregie albam habet, conſtantem capillis duos digitos longis 
et amplius paſſis quaſi ordinatim pexa ſuiſſet; quando haec 
ſpecies iraſcitur, os ample diducendo et mandibulas celeriter 
movendo, exagitat hominem ; egregie ſaltant, varios. frudus 
comedunt; Marcgr. Hi " nat. Brafil. p. 9 et 228, Ube vide 
9 
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are « beardleſs. They are of a middle ſize, yet 
« extraordinary, fat at the dry ſeaſon, when the 

+ fruits are ripe; and they are very good meat, 
or we ate of them very plentifuly. The In- 
„dians were ſhy of eating them for a while; 
but they ſoon were perſuaded to it, by ſeeing 
aus feed on them ſo heartily. In the rainy ſea- 
05 they have worms in their bowels. I have 
taken a handful of them out of one monkey 
«we cut open; and ſome of them ſeven or eight 
efect long. They are a very waggiſh kind of 


monkey, and played a thouſand antick tricks 


as we marched at any time through the woods, 
' {kipping from bough to bough, with the young 
ones hanging at the old ones backs, making 
faces at us, chattering, and, if they had opor- 
' unity, piſſing down purpoſely on our heads. 
To pals from top to top of high trees, whoſe 
branches are a little too far aſunder for their 
' leaping, they will ſometimes hang down by 
done another's tails in a chain; and ſwinging 


in that manner, the lowermoſt catches hold of 


da bough of the other tree, and draws up the 
et ot them*.” All theſe facts, even the worms 
| in the inteſtines, correſpond with our coaitas. 
. Daubenton, in diſſeing theſe animals, found 
great number of worms, ſome of which were 
tom twelve to thirteen inches long. It is obvi- 


cus \ therefore, that the exquima of Marcgrave is 


3 


Dampier's voyages, vol. 3. P. 330. 
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5 where the ſkin appeared, and was equally black 


a ſapajou of the ſame ſpecies, or, at leaft, of; 
ſpecies very nearly allied to that of the coats 
We muſt likewiſe remark, that, if the animal | 
mentioned by Linnaeus, under the name of | 
Diana *, is really, as he ſays, the exquima of 
rede he has omitted the prehenſile tail 
which is the moſt eſſential character, and Oupht 
alone to determine whether this diana belongz 
to the genus of ſapajous or to that of the monkey; | 
and, of couiſe, whether it is found in the Old 
or the New Continent. 

Independent of this variety, the characters of 
which are conſpicuous, there are other varieties, 
though leſs remarkable, in the ſpecies of the co- 
aita, That deſcribed by M. Briſſon had whitiſh 
hair on all the under parts of the body. But 
thoſe 1 have ſeen were entirely black, and had 
very few hairs on the inferior parts of the body, 


with the hair. Of the two coaitas mention- 


ed oy SAT Edwards T, the one was > black and 
the 


Diana fimia caudata barbata, fronte barhaque faſtigiata 
Cercopithecus barbatus Guineenſis, Marcgravii.——-Habitat 
in Guinea, magnitudo feli majoris; nigra punctis albidi, 

Dorſum poſtice ferrugineum, femor ſubtus helvola, gula pec. 
tuſque alba, frons pilis erectis albis faſtigiatas, linea tranſverſi 
in formam lunae creſcentis, barba faſtigiatas nigra ſubtus ala 
inſidens tuberi adipoſo, linea alba ab ano ad genua ab exterior 
latere femorum ducta. Ludibunda omnia dejicit, peregrinos 
nutitando ſalutat, irata ore hiat maxillaſque exagitat 3 ; vocata 
reſpondet greck ; Linn. Syſt. nat. p. 38. 

+ Gleanings, p. 222. 
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he other brown. On account of the length and 
lenderneſs of their legs and tail, er were called 


ſpider monkeys. | 

Some years ago, a coaira was Wat me, under 
the denomination of chameR, which, I was told, 
came from the coaſt of Peru, | ſhall give a de- 
{ciption of it in the margin “, from which it 

will appear that this chamek of Nut with the 
exception of a few varieties, is the lame animal 
| with the coaita of Guiana. 

Theſe ſapajous are very dexterous and intel- 
gent. They go in companies, and mutually 
warn and afliſt each other, It uſes its tail as a 
fifth hand, and ſeems to employ this inſtrument 
more than either its hands or feet . To balance 
this 


* This animal was brought from the coaſt of Bancet in 
Peru, when thirteen months old. It weighed about ſix pounds. 
The whole body was black. The ſkin of the face was naked, 
of a coarſe grain, and of the colour of a Mulatto. The hair 
was coarſe, and from two. to three inches in length. The 
ears, which reiembled thoſe of man, were naked, and of the 
ſame colour with the face. The tail was one foot ten inches 
long, five inches thick at the baſe, and about one inch at the 
point, It was round, and garnithed with hair above and be- 
low about thirteen inches fiom the origin, but naked below 
nine inches from the extremity, where the under part of it is 
far and furtowed in the middle, and round above. This a- 
nimal ſuſpends itſ-If by the tail, and likewiſe uſes it as a fifth 
hand to lay hold of any thing it wants Its length was thir- 
teen inches from the point of the noſe to the origin of the 
tail It had only two papo, placed nearly under the arm- 
pits, | 
This creature has no more than four fingers to each of 
its fore paws, but the top of the tail is ſmooth underneath, 


ud ou this it depends for its chief actions; for the creature 
holds 
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this advantage, Nature has deprived this anima 
of a thumb. We are aſſured that it ſeizes filkes 
with its tail; which is by no means incredible: 
for we have ſeen one of our coaitas lay hold 1 
this manner of a ſquirrel, which had been put 
into its chamber as a companion. They hate 
the addreſs to break the ſhells of oyſters, in or- 
der to eat them *. It is certain, that, with a view 
to paſs from one tree to another, whoſe branches! 
are too diſtant for a leap, they form a chain, by 
hanging down 9, linked to each other by their 
tails, and ſwinging in that manner till the lowel 
catches hold of a branch, and draws up the reſt 
They ſometimes paſs rivers by the ſame expe- 
: | | 1 dient. 


ry 

A 42 * 
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holds every thing by it, and ſlings itſelf with the greateſt ease 
from every tree and polt by its means. It is a native of 
the main continent ; and a part of the food of the Indians; 
Rufel, Hiſt. of Jamaica, chap. 5. ſect. 5. 8 
At the iſland of Gorgonia, on the coaſt of Peru, we took 
notice of ſeveral monkeys, who lived partly upon oyſters, 
which they got out of the ſea at low water. Their way was 
to take up an oyſter, and lay it upon a ſtone, and with another 
ſtone to keep beating of it till they had broke the ſhell in 
pieces; Dampier's voyages, vol. 3. p. 382. : , | 
+ In travelling to Panama, I ſaw, at Capira, one of theſe 
monkeys leap from one tree to another, which was on the op- 
poſite fide, of the river. When they want to reach a place 
which they cannot accompliſh by one leap, they link them- 
ſelves to each other's tail, and by this means form a long 
chain. They then ſpring forward, and the firſt, being aided 
by the impulſe of the reſt, reaches the intended branch; and, 
after fixing himſelf, he continues to aſſiſt the progrels of the 
others till the whole attain their end; Hit. Nat. du Ind, ag 


Fofeph Acoſta, p. 200. | 
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dient. The fernales) bring forth but one or two 

young, which they always carry on their back. 
They eat fiſhes, worms, and inſects; but fruits 
ire their common food. When the fruits are 
| ripe, they become very fat, and their alen is 
men ſaid to be excellent “. 015 


Diſtinctive Characters of theſe Species. 


The coaita has neither cheek pouches nor cal- 
lofities on the buttocks. He has a very long, 
prehenfile tail. The partition of the noſtrils is 
very thick, and their apertures are placed at a 
fide, and not under the noſe. He has only four 
fingers on his hands or fore feet. Both his hair 
and ſkin are black. His face 1s naked and 
tawny. His ears are alſo naked, and reſemble 
thoſe of man. He is about a foot and a half in 
length; and his tail is longer than the body and 
| head together. He walks on four feet. 

The exquima is nearly of the ſame ſize with 
the coaita, and has likewiſe a prehenſile tail. 
But his colour, inſtead of being black, is varie- 
| gated, The hairs on his back are black and 
yellow, and white on the throat and belly. He 
has, belides, a remarkable beard. Theſe diffe- 

__ rences, 


* They are of a middle ſize, yet 3 fat at che 
wy ſcaſon, when the fruits are ripe ; and they are very good 
meat, for we ate of them very plentifully ; Dampier” voyage, 
cal. 5 J. 330 
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two diſtin ſpecies ; eſpecially as ſome coaity 


are not entirely black, but are whitiſh on the 


rences, however, are not ſuffic 


throat 
ſpecies are not ſubject to the 
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The SAJOU *, or Capuchin Monkey. 


V TE : are aequalated wh two varicties of 
this ſpecies, the brown 2 ajou, or capu- 


| chin monkey; and the gray ſajou, which dif- 
fers from the brown in colour only. They are 
Vol. VIII. e both 


»The 3 monkbys with a round 1054 and a ſhort 
feſk-coloured face, with a little down on it; hair on the 
ſure head more or leſs high and erect in diſferent ſubjects 5 
top of the head black and duſky, hair on it pretty long; 
| kind part of the neck, and middle of the back, covered with 
1 long duſky hairs ; reſt of the back and the limbs of a reddiſh 
brown ; hands and feet covered with a large ſkin ; tail long- 
er than the head and body, and often carried over the ſhoul- 
ders; the hair on it very long, of a deep brown colour, and 
appears very buſhy from beginning to end: It is a ſpecies that 
| varies a little in colours, which induced Linnaeus to form 
three ſpecies of this one; Pennant's ſynopſe of quad. p. 126. 

Sajou, a word abridged from Cayouaſſou or 7 the 
name of theſe animals in Maragnon. 

Simia trepida, caudata, imberbis, capillitio arrecto, manibus 
pedibuſque caeruleis, cauda e villoſa ; Linn. Al. nat. 
5. 139. 

Simia capucina, caudata, imberbis, fuſca, cauda prehen- 
ſli hirſuta, pileo artubuſque , natibus n 3 Linn. Hi. 
Lal. p. 42. 

Simia apella, caudata, mel ie cauda 4 fubgirelicatit cor- 
| pore fuſco, pe dibus nigris, natibus tectis; 7b:d. 

Cercopithecus fuſcus, capitis vertice fuſco ; Brifon. guad. 
7.137. 

Buſh. tailed monkey; dau. p. 312. | 

Simiolus Ceylonicus; Seb. Muſe tom. 1. p. 77. tab. 48. This 
animal is not found in Ceylon, but in America. | 

Cayouaſſou ; . if. du P. d' Abbeville, p. 2 52 Mt 3 
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both of the ſame ſize, and have the ſame hd 
and diſpoſitions. They are both very agile, and 
their nimbleneſs and dexterity are extremely x 
muſing. We have had them alive, and, of al 
the ſapajous, their conſtitution ſeems to be be 
adapted to our climate. If kept 1 in a chamber 
during the winter, they live comfortably for ſe 
veral years. We can even give ſeveral exam. 
ples. of their. producing in this country. Ty 
young ones were brought forth in the M. de 
Pompadour's lodging at Verſailles; one in the 
houſe of M. de Reaumur at Paris, . /another 
in Mad. de Pourſel's in Gatinois*; But, in this 
country, they never produced above one at 
tine, while, in their native climate, they often 
produce two. Beſides, theſe ſajous are very 
whimſical in their taſte and affeQirons, * The 
are fond of particular perſons, and diſcoyer the 
greateſt averſion to others. 

* M. Sanches, 0 firſt phyſician to the court of Ruſ- 
ſia, communicated this laſt fact to me, in a letter from Mad. 
de Pourſel, of which the following is an extract: Bordeaur, 
fan. 26. 1764. On the 13th of this month the female 
« {apajou brought forth a young one, whoſe head was almol 
das large as that of the mother. During two hours, the fl 

« fered great pain; and we were obliged to cut the belt bf 
which ſhe was fixed, otherwiſe ſhe could not have brought 
forth. Nothing could be more beautiful than to ſee the. 
father and mother occupied with their little one, which they 
« teazed inceſſantly, either by carrying it about, or by care 
C ſing i it. Fernambuco, the name given to the male, becauſt | 
© he was brought from that part of Braſil, loves his child to 
diſtraction. The father and mother carry it alternately; 
- © and, when it does not hold properly, they gar it a 5 pk 
0 ere bite. 
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We remarked a ſingularity in theſe animals, 


which makes the females be often miſtaken fot 

the males. The clitoris is prominent, and aps 

pears to be as large as the penis of the male. 
Diſtinctive Characters of this Species. 


The ſajous have neither cheek-pouches, nor 


talloſities on their buttocks: Their face and ears 
ire fleſh-colonred, with a little down above. 


he partition of the noſtrils is thick, and their 


pertures are placed at a fide, and not under the 0 


ole, The eyes are cheſnut coloured, and ſitu- 
ted near each other. The tail is prehenſile, 


aked below at the point, and very buſhy every 


where elſe. In ſome, the hair is black and 
rown, both round the face, and upon all the 


pper parts of the body. In others, the hair 


ound the face is gray, and of a browniſh yel- 
ow en the body. The hands are always black 


nd naked, From the point of the muzzle to 


ke origin of the tail, they exceed not a foot in 
ength, They walk on four feet. The females 
re not ſubject to the menſes. 
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W. have ſeen two varieties of this ſpecies; | 
the firſt was of a blackiſh brown co- 
lour ; and the ſecond, which I have called Sai 
with a white throat, has white hair on the 
breaſt, throat, and round the ears and cheeks, 
It differs from the firſt by having leſs hair on 
the face. But, in every other article, they per- 
feckly reſemble each other. Their diſpoſitions, 
fize, and figure, are the ſame. Travellers have 
mentioned theſe animals under the name of 
weepers Þ ; becauſe they make a plaintive noiſe, 
and, when irritated, have the appearance of 


crying. Others have called them maſk monkeys, 
| becaule, 


Cay, pronounced Sai, the Brafilian name * this animal, 

Monkey with a round and flat face, with a reddiſh brown 
colour, very deformed ; the hair on the head and upper part 
of the body black, tinged with brown ; beneath, and on the 
limbs, tinged with red; tail black, and much longer than 
the head and body: The young are exceflively deformed; 

their hair very long, OR diſperſed ; Pennants ſyn}. 
of quad. þ. 127. 

Cercopithecus Braſilienſis b » Cluf. exot. p. 372. 

Cay; De Lact, p. 485. Raii ſyn. quad. p. 155. 

Cercopithecus totus niger; Briſſon. quad. p. 139. 

+ In the iſland of St George, two leagues diſtant from the | 
continent of America, there are monkeys called weepers, be. 
cauſe they imitate the cries of an 1 infant ; Voyage de la Gentil, 
om. I. Pp. 15. 
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becauſe, like the maucauco, they have a muſky 
:dour *. Others have given them the name of 
macaque f, which they borrowed from the ma- 
caque of Guiney. But the macaques are mon- 
keys with flaccid tails; while the former belong 
o the ſapajous, becauſe theit tails are prehenſile. 
The females have only two paps, and produce 


wo young at a time. They are mild, docile, 


and ſo timid, that their eommon ery, which re- 
ſembles that of a rat, becomes a kind of groan- 
ing when they are threatened with danger. In 
this country, they eat May-bugs and ſnails 4 in 
preference to all other food. But, in Braſil, 
their native climate, they live chiefly on grains 
and wild fruits ||, which they gather from the 
trees, and rarely deſcend upon the earth. 


N3 Diftinftive 


* In the neighbourhood of the bay of All Saints, there are 
ſmall monkeys, who are extremely ugly, and have a great 
ſcent of muſk ; Dampier*s voyager. 

At the bay of All Saints, I ſaw two ſpecies of monkeys, 
the one called /agouins, and the other macaques. The ſagouins 
are of the ſize of a ſquirrel. Some of them are gray, and 0- 
chers of a fine yellow colour. They are extremely beautiful. 
—— The macaques are larger, and of a brown colour ; 
They weep perpetually, &C. 3 ; Voyages de de Gennes, par £ roger, 
. 150. 

| All the monkeys of South America live upon 8 
ſowers, and particular inſects; . * des Avanturiers, par Oex- 
melin, tom. 2. p. 256. 

| The Cais or Sais never remove from the top of a tree 
that bears fruit in a pod as large as our beans, which is their 
principal food, They aſſemble in troops, and particularly 
vhen it rains. It is pleaſant to hear them chattering on the 
lrees. The female produces but one at a time; and the young, 

as 
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loſities on their buttocks. The partition of their 


_ noſtrils is very thick, and the apertures are plz 


ced at a ſide, not under the noſe. The' face i 


round and flat, and the ears are almoſt naked, 


The tail is prehenſile, and naked below, toward 
its extremity, Upon the upper parts of the 


body, the hair is of a blackiſh brown colour, and 


on the inferior parts, of a pale yellow or dirty 


white. Theſe animals exceed not fourteen in- 


ches in length; and their tail is longer than 
both body and head. They walk on four feet, 
The females are not ſubjected to the menſes. 


he 


as ſoon as brought forth, holds firm by the neck of its mother 


or father. When purſued by the hunters, they fave them: 


| ſelves by leaping from branch to branch, carrying their young 


on their backs. The ſavages, therefore, being unable to ſeize 
either the young or the old, are obliged to wound them with 
arrows ; after whieh they fall from the tops of the trees, either 
ſtunned or wounded: When-cured of the wounds, and ren- 
dered ſomewhat tame, they are ſold by ie Savages ; for, 
when firſt taken, they are ſo ferocious, and bite ſo nt, 
that they quit not their hold till they be torn. in pic 

7 oyage de Lery, þ. 164. 
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ſhe SAIMIRI®, or Orange Monkey. 


# 


HE Saimiri is commonly known by the 
1 name of the golden, orange, or yellow ſa- 
pajou, It is common in Guiana; and there- 


fore has received from ſome voyagers the ap- 
pellation of the Cayenne Sapajou. From the 
mcefulneſs of its movements, the ſmallneſs of 
ts fize, the brilliant colour of its hair, the large- 
neſs and vivacity of its eyes, and its round vi- 
ce, the ſaimiri has uniformly been preferred 
to all the other ſapajous: It is indeed the moſt 
beautiful of this tribe. But it is likewiſe the 

| moſt 


Orange monkey, with a round head, noſe a little point- 
ed, and the end of it duſky; orbits fleſh · coloured; ears hairy; 
hair on the body ſhort and fine, of a yellow and brown co- 
our; but, in its native country, when in perfection, ot a bril- 
liant gold colour; the feet orange; nails of the hands flat, 
of the feet like claws; tail very long, and leſs uſeful for pre- 
henfile purpoſes than that of the relt ; 3 of the ſize of a 
ſquirrel; Pennant's Synopſe of guad. p. 128. 

Caymiri, or Saimiri, the name of this animal i in \ the country 
of Maragnon. 

Caitaia z Marcgr. p. 227. Rali ſynopſ. du; p. 175. 

Cercopithecus pilis ex fuſeo flaveſeente, et candicante va- 
riegatys, veſtitus, pedibus ex flavo ruteſcentibus; Briſon. quad. 
þ 149. 

Cercopithecus minor luteus ; le ſapajou jaune; Barrere, 
Frarc. Eguin. p. 1 51. 

Simia ſciurea, caudata, imberbis, occipite prominulo, un- 
guibus quatuor plantarum ſubulatis, natibus dein 3 Linn. 


A.. Nat. * 43. 
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200 THE SAIMIRI, 


moſt delicate * and the moſt difficult to tranſ. 


port and preſerve. From theſe . characters, and 
particularly from that of the tail, which is or. 


If half- prehenſile, and, though not ſo muſcular 


as that of the ſapajous, is not abſolutely uſeleſ 
and flaccid, the ſarmiri ſeems to form the ſhade 
between the ſapajous and the ſagoins. | 


Diftindt ve LOW acters of this Speeite. io 


The {aimiri has neither checkt hor 
calloſities on the buttocks. The partition of 
his noſtrils is thick, and their apertures are pla- 
ced at a ſide, not under the noſe; He may be 
ſaid to have no fore-head. His hair is of a 
brilliant yellow colour; and he has two fleſ- 
coloured rings round his eyes. His noſe is cle. 
vated at the baſe, and flattened at the point, 
The mouth is ſmall, the face is flat and naked; 
and the ears are garniſhed with hair, and a hitle 
pointed. The tail is half. prehenſile, and longet 
than the body. From the point of the muzzle 


to the origin of the tail, he excecds not teh ot 


eleven inches in length. He ſtands with eaſe 


on his two hind legs; but he commonly walks 


on four. 7 he female i is not unge to the men 
les. * 


| "The 


* The Cayenne ſapajou is a yellowiſh 1 It bas large 
eyes, a white face, a black chin, and a flender frame. It is 


> alert and careſſing; but it is equally injured by cold as the 


fagoins of Braſil; Relat, du vozage de Gemes, 285 Froger, h. 163. 
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The 8 A K FE | or Fox-tailed Monkey. 


HE Saki, en is commonly called the 
fox- tailed monkey, becauſe its tail is gar- 
ſhed with very long hair, is the largeſt of rhe 


cen inches long; but the largeſt of the other 


ered with a whitiſh dawn. He is eafily di- 


and monkeys, by the following characters. 
Diſtinctive 


* Fox-tailed monkey, with a ſwarthy face, covered with 
ort down; fore head and ſides of the face with whitifh and 
pretty long hair; body with long duſky brown hairs, white 
cr pellowiſh at their tips; hair on the tail very long and buſhy, 
metimes black, ſometimes reddiſh; belly and lower part of 
| tlc \mbs a reddiſh white. Length from noſe to tail near a 
!cot and a half, tail longer, and like to-that of a fox : Hands 

and feet black, with claws inſtead of nails ; 3 Pennant's Hnopſ. of 
d. þe 1 30. 

bali. Simia minima, capite albido, dorſo ſuſco, pone ru- 

'ucente, cauda erinita. Sakee Winkee; Brown's nat. hiſt. of: 
Jamaica, chap. 5. fed. 5. EY 

Cagui major Brafilienfibus ; Maregr. 5. 227. 

Caecpibeen, pilis nigris, apice albido, veſtitus, cauda pilis 
long! mis nor, is Obſita; Briſſon. guad. H. 138. 141. 


bo, cauda nigra, villoſiſſima; Linn. A. nat. p. 40. 
dxccawinkee ;  Pancreoft's Guiana, p. 135. 


coins. When full grown, it is about ſeven- 


fre ſpecies exceeds not nine or ten. The hair 
on the body of the ſaki is very long, and that on 
the tail is till longer. His face is reddiſh, and cos 


{inguiſhed from all the other ſagoins, ſapajous, 


dimia pichecia, caudata, imberbis, vellere nigro, apice al: 


ow. TT H E ũ 8 RY 

” | 1 | D ifindlive Characters of this Species 
„ Wes e check-pouches nor cal- 
% loſities on his buttocks. His tail is flaccid, not 
9 prehenſile, and one half longer than both head 
1 and body. The partition of the noſtrils ig very 
oh {i thick, and the apertures placed at a fide, The 
1 face is tawny, and covered with a fine, ſhort, 
1 whitiſh down. The hair on the upper Parts of 
10 Fl | the body 1s blackiſh brown, and that on the 
lis 600 belly and other inferior parts is reddiſh | white 
„ The hair on the body is ſtill longer than that on 
1 | the tail, beyond the point of which it hangs 
1 110 near two inches. The hair on the tail is gene- 
4 mi rally blackiſh brown, like that on the body, 
1 This ſpecies ſeems to vary in colour. Some ſi- 
| „ ti kis have the hair both on the body and tail of 
1 a reddiſh yellow colour. This animal walks on 
1 four feet, and is near a foot and a half in length 
|, Fri 4 The females are not ſubjected to 1 25 
[4 1 0 1 evacuation. 
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The 1A M ARIN . or Great-eared 
ee 


HIS ſpecies is much ſmaller than the pre- 
1 ceding, and differs from it in ſeveral cha- 
raters, The tail of the tamarin is covered with 


hort hair, but that of the ſaki is garniſhed 
with hair remarkably long. The tamarin has 
dio large ears, and yellow feet. It is a beauti- 
ful animal 7, very lively, and on tamed, but 
ſo 


* Great-eared monkey, with a round head, and a ſwarthy, 
fell. coloured, naked face; upper lip a little divided; ears 
very large, erect, naked, and almoſt ſquare ; hair on the fore- 
head upright and long; on the body, ſoft, but ſhaggy: The 
head, whole body, and upper part of the limbs, black, except 
the lower part of the back, which is tinged with yellow; 
hands and feet covered with light orange coloured hairs, very 
line and tmooth ; nails long and crooked; tail black, and 
twice the length of the body; teeth very white; Pennant's 
Hr. of guad. p. 131. | 

Cp minimus niger leontocephalus, auribus ele- 
Fhantinis; Barrere, Franc. £Equin. p. 151. | 

Simia midas, caudata, imberbis, labio ſuperiore filo, auri- 
bus quadratis nudis, unguibus ſubulatis, 2 eroceis; 
2 in. Syſt. Nat. p. 42. 5 

The little black monkey; #dwards's Hi it of Birds 7. 1985 

Tamarin, the name of this animal in Cayenne; Binet, p. 341. 

+ In 8 enne, there are very ſmall monkeys called tama- 
in, Which are extremely beautiful. They exceed not the 
ſue of 2 i{quirrel, and have the head and face of a lion, 
imall teeth as white as ivory, and arranged with great ſym- 


WM /O* vs 


Netty. They are black, with yellowiſh ſpots on the ſhoul- 
ders. 
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204 THE TAMARIN, 


| ſquare, large, naked, and of the ſame colour; 


four feet; and the head and body together ex 


ſo Allens that it cannot long reſiſt the ink 
meney of. our Hus, 


=_ 


E * F 


.* 4. . TY 2 AS; . 9 2 # as 
Dyſtmctive Characters of this Specles, 


The tamarin has neither cheek-pouches no il 


calloſities on the buttocks. The tail is flacd, 


and twice the length of the body and held 
The partition between the noftrils is very thick, 
and the apertures are placed at a fide; The 
face is of a duſky fleſh-colour. The ears are 


and the eyes are cheſnur, The upper lip is di- 
vided nearly like that of the hare. The had, 
body, and tail, are covered with ſoft, blackif 
brown hair, and the hands and feet with ſhon 
orange coloured hair. The body and limbs are 
finely. proportioned. This animal walks on 


ceed not ſeven or eight inches in length. The 
females are not THO to the menſet „ 


2 
3 
3. 
* 
| The 


* 
. J 


* 


ders. The pats are like thoſe of the monkey, and orange | ran 
coloured. They are very familiar and ds. ; * 
Cayenne, par Antoine 5 8 5. Al.. 
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HE Ouiſtiti is (till ſmaller than the tama- 
| rin, both the head and body not exceeding 
If a foot in length. His tail is more than a 


e with alternate rings of black and white; 
the hair on the tail is ſtill tronger, and more 
buſhy than that of the maucauco. The face of 


* Ouiſtiti, a foal articulated by this animal, and which 
ue have adopted for its name. 


dulky, the laſt forms ſtriated bars crofs the body; tail full of 


long; tail near eleven; hands and feet covered with ſhort 

. fingers like thoſe of a ſquirrel ; nails or rather cla ws, 

ſnarp; Pennant's ſynapſe of quad. p. 132. | 
Caleopithecus, /agoin a Braſilienſibus nominatus; Geer. 


ſer. quad. p. 96. 
Sagouy; Miſion au Maragnon, 3 P. d Abbeville, P. 252. 


Cagui minor; Maregr. Hiſt. Nat. Brafil. p. 427. 

Cercopithecus Braſilianus tertius, ſagouin; Cluſe Exot. p. 372. 
G:ſner. quad. p. 869. Raii Synopſ. guad. p. 154. Klein. guad. 
85. tab. 3. Ludolph. Com. thioþ. p. 58. 8 

Cercopithecus teniis tranſverſis alternatim fuſcis,. et e eine- 
reo aſbis variegatus, auriculis pilis Apis circumdatis ; Briſſn, 


404. 5. 143. 


Simia 


foot long, and, like that of the maucaueo, mark- 


the ouiſtiti is naked, and of a dark fleſh - colour. 
He 


The ſtriated monkey, with a very round head. A000 the 
ears are two very full tufts of white hairs ſtanding out on 
each ſide; irides reddiſh ; face a ſwarthy fleſn · colour; ears 
like the human; head black; body aſh-· coloured, reddiſh, and 


hair, annulated with aſh- colour and black; body ſeven inches 


206 THE OUISTITI. 


He has two tufts of long white hair before his 
ears, which conceal them when we look the a- 
nimal in the face. Mr Parſons has given a good 
deſcription of this animal in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions *; ; and Mr Edwards, in his Glean- 
ings, has given an excellent figure of it. He 
remarks, that, of ſeveral he ſaw, the largeſt 
weighed not above ſix ounces, and the ſmalleſt 
only four and a half; and judiciouſly adds, 
That the ſuppoſition that the ſmall Æthiopian 
monkey mentioned by Ludolph, under the de- 
nomination of fonkes, or gucreza, was the ſame 
animal with the ouiſtiti, has no foundation f. It 
is certain, that neither the ouiftiti, nor any other 
ſagoin, exiſts in Æthiopia; and the fonkes or 
guereza of Ludolph is probably the maucauco or 
Joris, which are common in the ſouthern regions 
of the Old Continent. Mr Edwards farther re- 
marks, that, when the ouiſtiti is in good health, 
its hair is very buſhy ; that one of thoſe he ſaw, 
WEE 


Simia Jaccus, caudata, auribus - villoſis patulis, cauda hir- 
ſutiſſima, curvata, unguibus ſubulatis, pollicum rotundatis2 
Linn. Hit. Nat. p. 40. 

Fl. Tranf. vol. 47 p. 146. 

+ J. Ludolphus, in his hiſtory of Ethiopia or Abyſſinia | 
hath given two figures of this animal. They are deſcribed, 
p. 58. in the Engliſh tranſlation of that work. He calls it 
Fonkes, or Guereza ; but his deſcription doth not 'agree at all 
with the figures: So that I imagine this was met with in 
Holland, and ſuppoſed to be the little monkey deſcribed by 
Ludolphus, though it was really brought from Braſil, whick 
was poſſeſſed by the Hollanders at the time of the ac? 
of that hiſtory ; Edwards D e p. 16. 


which was very vigorous, fed upon ſeveral 
things, as biſkets, fruits, pot herbs, inſects, and 
ſnails ; that one day being unchained, it dart- 
ed upon a ſmall gold-fiſh that was in a 
baſin, which it killed and devoured with avi- 


dity ; and that afterwards ſmall eels were pre- 


ſented to it, which, at firſt, frighted it, by twiſt- 
ing round its neck; but that it ſoon overcame 
and ate them. Mr Edwards ſubjoins a fact, 
which proves that theſe ſmall animals might be 


' multiplied in the ſouthern parts of Europe: He 


tells us, that they produced young in Portugal, 
where-the climate is favourable to them. They 
are at firſt very ugly, having hardly any hair 
on their bodies; and they adhere firmly to the 
reats of the mother. When they have become 


a little larger, they fix themſelves upon her back 


or ſhoulders; and, when ſhe is fatigued by 


carrying them, ſhe rubs them off againſt a wall, 


and the father inſtantly allows them to mount 
vpon his back, in order to aſſiſt the mother “. 


Diſtinlive Characters of this Species. 


The oviſtiti has neither cheek-pouches nor 


calloſities on the buttocks. His tail is flaccid, 
very buſhy, annulated with alternate bars of 


black and white, or rather of brown and gray, 


al twice as long as the head and body. The 


partition 
* Edwards's gleanings, p. 17. 
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| partition of the noſtrils is very thick, and the 


apertures are placed at a fide. The head i 
round. The top of the front is covered with 


black hair; and above the noſe there is a white 


ſpot without hair. The face is likewiſe almoſt 
naked, and of a deep fleſh colour. On each 
fide of the head, before the ears, is a tuft of long 


white hairs. The ears are roundiſh, flat, thin, 


and naked. The eyes are of a reddiſh cheſnut | 
colour, The body is covered with gray a aſh- 
coloured hair, interſperſed with a little yellow 
on the throat, breaſt, and belly. He walks on 
four feet ; and often exceeds not half a foot in 
length, The females do not menſtruate. 
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The MARIKINA®, or Silky Monkey. 


HE Marikini | 18 commonly Aiftinguiſhed 
by the name of the ſmall lion- ape. We 
reject this compound denomination, becauſe the 
marikina is not an ape, but a ſagoin. Beſides, he 
has no more reſemblance to a lion than a lark has 


to an oftrich, there being no other relation be- : 


tween them than a kind of mane round the face 


of the marikina, and a tuft of hair at the end 85 
of his tail. His hair is long, ſilky, and vivid. 


He has a round head, a W face, red eyes, 
and round naked ears, concealed under tlie long 


hairs which ſurround his face: Iheſe hairs are 


Vol. VIII. 0 e 


* Marikina, the name of this animal in 1 Mi iffon 


qu P. d' Abbeville, p. 252. 
The ſilky monkey, with a flat face, of a dull purple colour; 
ears round and naked; on the ſides of the face the haigs very 


long, turned backwards, of a bright bay colour; ſometimes 


rellow, and the former only in patches; the hait on the body 
long, very fine, ſilky, glofly, and of a pale bright yellow; 
hands and feet naked, and of a dull purple colour; claws in- 
f-2 of nails to each finger; length of the head and body ten 
inches.z tail thirteen and a hath a little buthy at he end; 
Pennant's Hupf. of guad. H. 133. 
Cercopithecus minor dilute olivaceus, parvo capite, Acarima 
Cayenne; Barrère Franc. Equin. p. 151. a 
Cercopithecus ex albo flavicans, faciei circumferentia ſatu- 
rate rufa ; le petit ſinge- lion; Briſſon. quad. p. 142. | 
Simia roſalia, caudata, imberbis, capite piloſo, faciei cireum- 
'crentia pedibuſque rubris, _— ſubulatis; Liun. Sy. 
Nat. Pp. 41. . 
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of a bright red colour, and thoſe on the body 
and tail are pale yellow, almoſt white. This 
animal has the ſame manners, the ſame vivacity, 


and the ſame inclinations with the other ſagoins. 
Its conſtitution ſeems to be more robuſt; for we 
have ſeen one that lived five or fix yea in 
Paris, without any other precaution than keeping 


it during the winter in a warm room. 


* 


 Diftinitive Characters of this ſpecies. 


The marikina has ke cheek-pouches nor 


calloſities on the buttocks. His tail i is flaccid, or 


not prehenſile, and almoſt twice as long as both the 
head and body. He has round naked ears, long 
reddiſh hairs around the face, and bright yellow- 


iſh white hairs, nearly of an equal length, on 


the reſt of the body, with a conſiderable tuft at 


the extremity of the tail. He walks upon four 


feet; and exceeds not eight or nine inches in 
length. The ne is not MT to & wi men- 
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The PIN CHE“, or Red- tailed Monkey. 


HE Pinche, though very ſmall, is larger | 
than either the ouiſtiti or the tamarin. 


Including head and body, it is about. nine inches 
long, and the length of the tail is, at leaſt, 
eighteen inches. It is rendered remarkable by 


a kind of ſmooth white hair upon the top and 
ſides of the head, eſpecially as this colour is won- 


derfully contraſted by that of the face, which is 
black, and interſperſed with a gray down, The 
eyes are black, and the tail, from its origin to 
near the middle, is of a lively red, where it 
changes to a browniſh black, which continues 


DO. are | to. 


* Pinche, the name of this animal at Maynas; Contentind's 
wy. fr 83. 


Red- tailed monkey with a round head and black pointed 


face; ears round and duſky; hair on the head white, long, 
and ſpreading over the ſhoulders: The ſhoulders. and back 
are covered with long and looſe brown hairs; rump and half 
the tail deep orange coloured, almoſt red; the remaining part 
black; the throat black; breaſt, belly, and legs white; in- 
des of the hands and feet black; claws crooked and ſharp; 


length of the head and body eight inches; tail above twice 


as long; Pennant”s Synopfe of quad. p. 134. 

Cercopithecus pilis ex fuſco. et ruſo veſtitus, facie ultra au- 
riculas uſque nuda et nigra, vertice longis pilis obſita; Briſon. 
quad. p. 150. 

Simia Oedipus, caudata, „ capillo e cau- 
da rubra, unguibus ſubulatis; Liun. Suſt. Nat. p. 41. 

The little lion monkey; ; Edwards's Hi iſt of Birds, p. 195- 
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to the point. The hair on the ſuperior parts of 
the body is of a yellowiſh brown colour; that 
on the breaſt, belly, hands, and feet, is white, 
The whole ſkin is black. The throat is naked 

and black, like the face. Though its figure be 
ſingular, it is a beautiful animal. Its voice is 
ſoft, and rather reſembles the chanting of a ſmall 
bird than the cry of a quadruped. lt is extreme- 
ly delicate, and requires great precautions to be 
tranſported from America to e | 


e Gbaractert of this Species, 


The pinche has neither cheek-pouches nor 
callofities on the buttocks, His tail is not pre- 
henſile, and is more than twice the length of 
the head and body. The partition of the no- 
ſtrils is thick, and the apertures are placed at a 
ſide. The face, throat, and ears are black; on 
the head are long white hairs. The ide is 
broad, and the face round. The hair on the 
body is pretty long, of a yellowiſh brown or 
reddiſh colour till near the tail, eng it t becomes 

en 


* In Braſil, de Lery remarks, there is a marmot, which the 
ſavages call /agoin. It exceeds not the ſize of a ſquirrel, and 
is of the ſame reddiſh colour. Its muzzle reſembles that of 
the lion. It is one of the moſt beautiful animals 1 have ever 

ſeen; and, if it were as eaſily tranſported as the monkey, it 

would be much more eſteemed. It is fo delicate, that it can- 
not endure the motion of a ſhip; and, beſides, it is ſo haughty, 
that the ſmalleſt affront makes it die with N i 0 4. 
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orange; on the breaſt, belly, hands, and feet, it 
is white, and ſhorter than on the body. The 
tail, from the origin'to one half of its length, 
is a vivid red, then browniſh red, and toward 
the point it is black, He is about nine inches 
in length, and walks on four feet. The females 
are not ſubject to the menſtrual evacuation, 
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The MIC O“, or fair MONKEY. 


E owe our knowledge of this animal to 
M. de la Condamine; and, therefore, 
4 ſhall tranſcribe the account he has given of 

: * The monkey, of which the Governour of 
F <= made me a preſent, is the only one of | 
* the kind that had been ſeen in this country. 
Ihe hair on its body was of a beautiful ſilvery 
* white colour; and that on its tail was a ſhining 
cheſnut approaching to black. Its ears, cheeks, 
and muzzle, were of ſo lively a vermilion, 
that it had the appearance of being the work 
of art. I kept it twelve months; and, when | 
almoſt in ſight of the French coaſt, It was 
ſill alive. But, notwithſtanding all my pre- 
cautions to defend it againſt the cold, it fell a 
victim to the rigour of the ſeaſon before my 
* arrival. . I have preſerved it in aqua- 
© vitae, which will be ſuihcient to ſhow that 

| oy... 


La * * — 


8 


The fair monkey, with a mull round head; face and 
ears of the. moſt lively vermilion colour; body covered with 
moſt beautiful long hairs of a bright and filvery whiteneſs, of 
matchleſs elegance; tail of a ſhining dark cheſnut; head and 
body eight inches long; tail da Pennants WL of quad. 
f. 134. 
Cercopithecus ex cinereo \ albus argenteus, facie auriculiſque 
rubris ſplendentibus, cauda caſtanei coloris; Brifen. _ 


b. 142. 


my deſcription is not exaggerated *,” From 
this narration it is obvious, that M. de la Con- 


damine's deſcription will apply to no other ani- 
mal than the Mico; and that it is a diſtinct, and 


probably a very rare ſpecies, Though remark- 


able for the beauty of its hair, and the lively 


red which adorns its face, it was never mention- 
ed by any former author or traveller. 12 75 


\ 


 Diflinftive Charafters of thi Species. 


The mico has neither cheek-pouches nor cal- 
olities on the buttocks. The tail is about one 


half longer than the head and body, and is not 


prehenſile. The partition of the noſtrils is thin- 


ner than that of the other ſagoins ; but their a- 
pertures are placed at aſide. Its face and ears are 


naked, and of a vermilion colour, The muzzle 


is ſhort ; the eyes are diſtant from each other; 
the ears are large; the hair is of a beautiful ſil- 


very white colour, and that of the tail of a gloſ- 


ſy brown, approaching to black. It walks on 


four feet, and exceeds not ſeven or eight inches 


in length. The females are not ſubjed to the 


menſes. | 


NOTICES 


Voyage ſar la riviere des Amazones par * de la Con- 
damine, p. 165. 
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NOTICES of fome Animals which are nat 


_ expreſsly treated of in the ere 95 this 
Merl. 


— 


WE have now | Gniſhed, coontive: to the ex- 
tent of our ability, the hiſtory of quadrupeds. 
But, to render it till more complete, thoſe of 


which we could not procure an exact know- 


ledge muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence. Their 
number is ſmall; and even of this ſmall num- 
ber, ſeveral of hon are only varieties of the 


ones already deſcribed. - 


1 
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The WHITE, or POLAR BEAR“. 


'HE white bear is a famous. animal in our 
moſt northern regions. It is mentioned 
by Mar tin, and ſome other We But none 


of 


* Polar bear, with hes head nd neck; ſhort round ears; 
end of the noſe black; vaſt teeth; hair long, ſoft, white, and 
tinged in ſome. parts with yellow ; limbs of great ſize and 


ſtrength. 
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of their deſcriptions are ſo complete as to enable 
us to aſcertain whether it differs in ſpecies from 


the common bear, If what they have ſaid, how- 
ever, be exact, it is probably a diſtin ſpecies, 
But, as we knew that the wolf varies in differ- 
ent climates, ſome of them being black, others 
brown, others white, and others variegated, co- 
lour is a character of no value in conſtituting 
different ſpecies, I ſaw two ſmall bears which 
had been brought from Ruſſia, and were entire- 


ly white *; and yet they were unqueſtionably 


of the ſame ſpecies with our Alpine bears. "Theſe 
animals likewiſe vary greatly in ſize. As they 
live long, and become very thick and fat in 
places where they have plenty of nouriſhment, 
and are not diſturbed, the character drawn from 


magnitude is equivocal. 


thern ſeas is a peculiar 1 ſolely becauſe he 
is 


ſtrength. It grows to a vaſt ſize, the ſkins of ſome bang 
thirteen feet long; Pennant's Synopſ. of quad. p. 192. | 
White bear; Martin's Spitzbergen, p. 100. Egede, Green. 
p. 59. Ellis's voy. p. 41. Crantz, Greenl. vol. 1. p. 73. Barents's 
bey. þ 18. and 45. La Heatan't voy. vol. 1. p. 235. Catęſey r 
Carolina, app. p. 26. 

Urſus albus Martenſii; Klein. * P. 82. 

L'Ours blanc; Briſſon. guad. p. 128 

* We find white land-bears not only in Ruſſia, but in Po- 
land, Siberia, and Tartary. The mountains of Great Tar- 


tary furniſh vaſt numbers of white bears; Relat. de Grande 
Tartarie, p. 8. Theſe mountain bears do not frequent the ſea, 
and yet they are white. This colour, therefore, ſeems rather 
to proceed from the difference of climate than from that of 


the element inhabited by theſe animals. 


Hence we are not au- 
thoriſed to conclude, that the bear of the nor- 
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is white and larger than the common kind * 
The difference of habits ſeems not to be more 


deciſive than that of colour and magnitude, The 


bear of the northern ſeas feeds upon fiſhes. He 
never quits the margins of the fea, and often in- 
habits the floating iſlands of ice. But, if we 
conſider that the bear is an animal which eats 
every thing, that, when preſſed with hunger, he 
has no choice, and that he is not afraid of wa- 


ter, theſe habits will not appear ſufficient to form 


diſtinct ſpecies. The fiſh eaten by the ſea- bears 
is rather a kind of fleſh, being chiefly the car- 
caſſes of whales, walruſes, and ſeals. The cli- 
mate produces no other animals. Neither does 


it afford grain or fruits; and, conſequently, the 


bear is under the ben of ſubſiſting on the 
productions of the ſea. Is it not probable that 
our bears, if tranſported to the mountains of 
Spitzbergen, and finding no food upon land, 

would take to the ſea in queſt of ſubſiſtence? 
Colour, ſize, and mode of living, being inſuf- 
ficient, no other eſſential characters remain but 
thoſe which may be derived from figure. Now, 
all 


* Urſus in Polonia variat, maximus nigricans, minor ful- 
yus, minimus argentinus, in confiniis Moſchoviae pilis nigris 
et argentei coloris mixti. . . . ex Urſo occiſo pellis detracta 
fere ad ulnas ſex protendebatur in terra Chelmenſi 7, altera in 


_  Palatinatu Braclavienſi, tertia ad ulnas quinque in Bondargoute 


pago Palatinatns Pomeraniae . . . . non raro ex Lithuania 
advehuntur Gedanum pelles ofto pedum ; Rzaczin/hi, p. 322+ 
Nota. This paſſage proves that there are white land-bears 
as large as thaſe of the Northern ſeas, 
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all that voyagers have ſaid of the Ee ben. a- 
mounts only to this, that his head, body, and 
hair are longer than thoſe of our bear, and that 
his ſkull is much harder. If theſe differences 
were real and conſiderable, they would be ſuffi - 
cient to conſtitute a ſeparate ſpecies. But I am 
not certain that Martin has examined with ac- 
curacy, and that the other writers who copied 
him, have not exaggerated *®, © Theſe white 
bears, he remarks, * are quite otherwiſe ſhaped 
than thoſe that are ſeen in our country; they 
© have a long head like unto a dog, and a long 
"neck, and they bark like dogs that are hoarſe, 
© and all their whole body is much otherwiſe | 
* ſhaped than ours. They are flender in the 
body, and a great deal ſwifter ;' Martin's voy- 
age to Spitzbergen, p. 100. This deſcription 
furniſhes the following remarks: 1. That the 
author does not make theſe bears larger than 
ours ; and, conſequently, that we ought to ſu- 
ſpect the evidence of thoſe who tell us that the 
lea-bear is ſometimes thirteen feet in length f. 
2. That hair as ſoft as wool is not a ſpecific cha- 
racter ; for, to render hair ſoft, and even more 
bulhy, it is only neceſſary that an animal be 


frequently in the water, as appears from the land 
| | and 


* Anderſon s hiſt. of Greenland ; ; and Elli D RY to > Hud- 
ton's Bay. 

+ A white bear, which had been killed, was brought Se 
Its ſkin was thirteen feet long; Trozſieme „age des We 
par de Nord, p. 35. 


| 
| 
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and water beavers. The latter, who dwell of- 
tener in the water than on land, have coarſer 
and leſs buſhy hair : And, I am inclined to think, 
that the other differences are neither real nor ſo 
conſpicuous as Martin would have us to believe; 


for Dithmar Blefken, in his deſcription of Ice- 


land, mentions theſe bears, and aſſures us, that 
he ſaw one killed in Greenland, which raiſed 
itſelf on the two hind feet, like our bears; but 
he ſays not one word which indicates that the 
white bear of Greenland is not entirely ſimilar 
to ours*, Beſides, when theſe animals find 


prey on land, they never go to ſea in queſt of 


food. They devour rain-deer, and ſuch other 


animals as they can ſeize. They even attack 


men, and never fail to dig up dead bodies f. 


But hunger, which they often feel in theſe de- 


ſert and barren lands, obliges them to frequent 


the water, in queſt of ſeals, young walruſes, and 


whales. 


* Habet Ilandia coloris albi ingentes Urſos . . . in Groen- 
landia urſum magnum et album habuimus obviam, qui neque 
nos timebat neque noſtro clamore abigi poterat, verum recta 
ad nos tanquam ad certam praedam contendebat, cumque 
propius nos acceſſiſſet, is bonbarda trajectus, ibi demum erec- 
tus, pokerioribas pedibus tanquam homo ſtabat donec tertio 
trajiceretur, atque ita exanimatus concidit; Dithmar Bl . 
5. 64. 

+ The white bears Jive upon i dead whales, nnd; in the neigh- 
bourhood of theſe carcaſſes, they are moſt frequently found. 
They likewiſe devour men, when they can ſurpriſe them. If 
they ſcent the place where a dead body is interred, they re- 
move the earth and ſtones, open the coflin, and eat the carcaſs; 
Recueil der voyages du ms tom. 2. p. 116, 
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whales. They take up their reſidence on iſlands 


of ice, on which they are often ſeen floating; 
and never abandon their ſtation as long as they 
can find abundance of food. When theſe boards 
of ice are detached in the ſpring, the bears al- 


low themſelves to be carried along ; and, as they 
cannot regain the land, or abandon the ice on 
which they are embarked, they often periſh in 


the open ſea, Thoſe who arrive with the ice 


on the coaſts of Iceland or Norway *, are 


ftarved to ſuch a degree, that they devour every 
thing they meet, which may have given riſe to 


the prejudice, that theſe ſea-bears are more 


ferce and voracious than the common kind. 
Some authors tell us, that the ſea-bears are am- 


phibious like the ſeals, and that they can live 
as long as they pleaſe under water. But the 
contrary is evident from the manner of hunt- 


ing them : They are incapable of ſwimming 


long, and never accompliſh above a league at a 
time. They are followed by a ſmall boar, and 
are ſoon worn out with fatigue. If they could 

diſpenſe with reſpiration, they would dive to the 
bottom, in order to reſt themſelves. But, when 


they dive, it is only for a few ſeconds ; and, for 
| fear 


When the iſlands of ice ſeparate from the North of 
Greenland, and are driven ſouthward, the white bears dare 
not depart from them. When they arrive in Norway, or at 


any iſland, they are mad with hunger ; and ſtrange ſtories 
are told of the ravages made by theſe animals ; Recueil des 
voyages du Nord, tom. 1. P. 100. 
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fear of drowning, they allow themſelves to be 


killed on the ſurface of the water *. 


Seals are the common prey of the white 
bears . But the walrus, from whom they ſome- 
times carry off the young, pierces them with its 
tuſks, and puts them to flight. The whale like- 
wiſe overwhelms them by its weight, and ba- 


niſhes them from the places they frequent. They 
ſometimes, however, devour the young whales, 


All bears are naturally very fat ; and the white 


bears, which live upon male loaded with 


greaſe, are fatter than the common kind. Their 
fat is very like that of the whale, The fleſh of 
theſe bears is not bad, and their ſkin makes a 
very warm and durable fur . | 


SUPPLEMENT. 


* This white bear ſwam about a mile. We purſued 
him briſkly with three boats ; and, after he was fatigued, 
we killed him; Trois navigations des Hollands au Nord, par Ge- 
rard de Vera, p. 110.—They ſwim from one board of ice to 
another: When we purſued them in our boats, they dived at 
one end of the boat, and came up at the other. They like- 
wiſe run very well upon land; Recueil des Voyages du Nord, 
tom. 2. p. 116. —Upon the coaſt of Spitzbergen, a white bear 
took the water, and ſwam more than a league. We follow- 
ed. with our boats, and killed _ &c.; T roifieme voyage des 


Hellandvis, 34. 
+ When we killed this white bear, his ſtomach was opened, 


in which we found entire pieces of the ſea-dog, with the hair 
and ſkin on them, which ſhows that he had but N devour- 


ed them; Jbid. p. 36. 
+ The white bears go in queſt of wolves and ſea-dogs, and 


prefer whales to every other fiſh. . . . They dread the wha 
Oe i 


8 U H LM 


J here give a figure of the white ſea- bear, from 


a drawing ſent me by the late Mr Colinſon. If 


this drawing be exact, it is certain that the ſea- 
bear is a different ſpecies from the land- bear. 
The head is ſo long, when compared with that 


of the common bear; that this character alone 1 Is 
ſuflicient to conſtitute a diſtinct ſpecies : And 


thoſe voyagers adhere to truth when they tell 


us, that the figure of the ſea- bear is totally dif- 
ferent from ours, and that its head and neck 


are much longer. From the drawing it like- 


wiſe appears, that the feet, inſtead of reſemhling 
the human hand, like thoſe of the land- bear, are 


formed nearly like the feet of a large dog, and 
other carnivorous animals of this kind. Beſides, 
from ſeveral relations, it appears, that ſome of 


theſe bears are much larger than the land-bear, 


Gerard 


who ſcents and purſues them from a natural antipathy ; be- 
cauſe they eat her young; Recueil Jes voy. du Nord. tom. 1. 
?- 99.—The ſkins of the white bear are of great uſe to thoſe 
who travel in winter. They are dreſſed, even at Spitzbergen, 
by ſteeping them in warm water, which extracts the greaſe; 
and they are afterwards dried... Their greaſe is like ſuet, 
and, after being well melted, it becomes as clear as whale oil. 

It is generally burnt in lamps, and has not ſo bad a ſmell as 

fiſk oil. Our ſailors ſell it for whale oil. The fleſh of theſe 


bears is fat and whitiſh. —Their milk is very white and fat ; 
| Tralſeme ve. der Hollandois, tom. 2. p. 11 5: 
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Gerard de Veira aſſerts, that, after killing one 
of theſe bears, he meaſured the ſkin, and found 
it to be twenty-three feet long, which is more 
than triple the length of the common bear * 
We likewiſe find, from the Collection of Voyages 
to the North, that theſe ſea-bears are larger and 
more ferocious than ours. But, in the ſame 
Collection, it is ſaid, that, though theſe bears are 
differently formed, and have the head and neck 
much longer, and the botly more flender and 
agile, they are nearly of the lame lize with the 
common kind f. 
All voyagers likewiſe agree, that the 6 
have the bones of the head ſo hard, that no blow 
of a club, though ſufficient to bring an ox to the 
ground, can ſtun them; and that their voice 
rather reſembles the barking of an enraged dog 
than the deep murmuring cry of the common 
bear. Robert Lade aſſure us, that, in the en- 
virons of the river Rupper, he killed two ſea- 
bears of a prodigious ſize; that theſe famiſhed 
and ferocious animals e the hunters with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that they killed ſeveral Sava- 
ges, and wounded. two Engliſhmen, In page 
34. of the third Dutch Voyage to the North, 
we are told, that the ſailors killed, on the coaſt 
of Nova Zembla, a ſea-bear whoſe ſkin was thir- 
teen feer long. Upon the whole, therefore. 
| | | am 


* Trois navigations ahmnitables faite par 8 Hollandois 
au Septentrion, p. 110. | 


+ Recueil des "org du Nord, tom. 2. p. 11 5. | 
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am inclined to believe, that this animal; ſo much 


"ler for its ferocity, is really a much lar- 
ger ſpecies FRAIL. re fs; 1 


1A, 8 
| The COW of T ART ARI. 


M. GMELIN, in the New Memoirs of the 
Academy of Peterſburg, has given a deſcription 
of a Tartarian cow, which, at firſt fight, appears 
to differ from all thoſe we have enumerated un- 

der the article buffalo, * This cow, * ſays he, 

' which I ſaw alive, and had a drawing made of 

git in Siberia, came from Calmuck. It was 

about two and a half Ruſſian ells in length. 
Vol. VIII. PE N 
* Grunting ox, mich; a mane on the neck ; whole body co- 
vered with long hair, reaching almoſt to the ground; back 
hunched ; tail like that of a horſe, covered with full white 
and long hairs, ſtrikes with its head like a goat; is very un- 
ruly ; found in the country of the Calmucks j Pennants Synop/. 
eo quad. p. K 


Vacca grunniens, villoſa, cauda equina, Sarluk; Nov. Com. | 


Petrop. tom. 5. p. 339. Rubruquis voy. Harris's cole vol. 1. 
5.571. 5 
Bos grunniens, cornibus teretibus, extrorſum curvatis, yel- 
lere propendente, cauda undique jubata; Linn. Al. Nat. 


. 99. 
Le boeuf velu z Le Brun. Ney. Mo cov. tom. f. p. 120. 


Bubul; Bel; Trav. vol. I. p. 224. 
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226 THE COW OF TARTARV. 


By this ſtandard we may judge of its other 
* dimenſions, the proportions of which have 
* been accurately obſerved by the painter. The 
© body reſembles that of a common cow. The 
* horns are bended inward. The hair on the 
© body and head is black, except on the front 

* and ridge of the back, where it is white.” It 
has a mane on the neck; and the whole body, 
* like that of a buck, is covered with very long 
hair, which deſcends as far as the knees, and 
* makes the legs appear ſhort. It has a bunch 
© on the back. The tail reſembles that of a 
* horſe, and is white and very buſhy. The fore 
legs are black, the hind ones white, and the 

© whole reſemble thoſe of the ox. Upon the 
© heels of the hind feet, there are two tufts of 
„long hair, the one before and the other behind; 
£ and, on the fore feet, there is but one tuft 
* behind. The eee are more ſolid than 
© thoſe of cows ; ; and, when the animal dil- 

© charges urine, it draws its body backward. 
© 1t lows not like an ox, but grunts like a hog, 


At is wild, and even ferocious; for, except the 


man h whom it receives its acl; it. gives 


© blows with its head to every perſon who comes 


© near it. The preſence of domeſtic cows it 


© hardly ſuffers : Whenever it perceives one of 
them, it grunts, which it ſeldom does on any 


* other occaſion.” To this deſcription M. Gmelin 
adds, That it is the ſame animal mentioned 


; by Rubruquis in his travels into Tartary : 
A * That 


„ 


1.0 


Do CD eri — has * 
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That there are two ſpecies of it among the 


Cal mucks, the firſt called Sarluk, which I have 
© already deſcribed, and the ſecond Chainuł, 
© which differs from the other by the largeneſs 
© of its head and horns, and alſo by the tail, 
« which at its origin reſembles that of the horſe, 
* and terminates like that of a cow. But they 


both have the ſame natural diſpoſitions.” 


In the whole of this deſcription, there 1s only 


a ſingle character which indicates the Calmuck 


cows to be a particular ſpecies, and that is their 


grunting inſtead of lowing. In every other ar- 


ticle, they have ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to the 


biſon, that they muſt belong to the ſame ſpecies, 
or rather the ſame race. Beſides, though the 


author ſays, that theſe, cows do not low, but 
grunt, he acknowledges that they very rarely 
utter that kind of found, Perhaps it was an af- 


tection peculiar to the individual he ſaw ; for 
Rubruquis, and the othor writers whom he 668185 


do not mention this grunting. Perhaps the biſons, 
when enraged, likewiſe make a grunting noiſe. 


Even our bulls, particularly in the rutting ſeaſon, 
have a hollow, interrupted voice, which has a 


greater reſemblance to grunting than to lowing. 
lam perſuaded, therefore, that this grunting 


cow of Gmelin is nothing elſe but the biſon, and 


does not conſtitute a particular ſpecies. 
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III. 
The TOL AI, or BAIKAL HARE®, 


THIS animal is very common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Baikal in Tartary, It is 
ſomewhat larger than the rabbit, which it re- 
ſembles in the figure of the body, the fur, the 
gait, the colour, the taſte of the fleſh, and the 
habit of digging a retreat in the earth. Their 


internal ſtructure is likewiſe the ſame ; and 


there is no difference but in the length of the 
tail, chat of the tolai being conſiderably longer. 
| Hence 


* Baikal hare, with a tail ſomewhat longer than that of a 
rabbit ; fur of the colour of the common hare; red about the 
neck and feet; tail black above, white beneath. It is larger 
than a rabbit, and inhabits the country beyond Lake Baikal; 


Pennants ſynopfe. of quad. p. 25 3. 
Lepus cauda in ſupina Pan nigra, in prona alba; Br ion. 


uad. p. 97. 


＋ Cuniculus inſigniter 3 coloris leporini. Circa 
internas partes haec obſervavi. Caecum colo paulo anguſ- 
tius erat, ſed longius, utpote octo pollicum longitudinem ae- 
quans; prope ilei inſertionem caeruleſcens, digiti medii ca- 
pax, ſenſimque decreſcens, in extremitate vix calamum ſerip- 
torium latitudine capit, colore ibidem albente gaudens. Oeſo- 
phagus uti in lepore ventriculum medium ſubit. A Mongolis 
Telai dicitur, idemque nomen Ruſſis etiam harum regionum 
ofitatum eſt; Gmelin, nov. comment. Ac. e tom. 5. lab. 11. 


fige 2. 


Hence it is extremely probable that this animal 
is only a variety in the ſpecies of the rabbit. 
Rubruquis, when treating of the animals in Tar- 
yg ſays, There are rabbits with a long tail, 
* and black and white hairs at the point. 
There are no ſtags, few hares, a vaſt number 
© of gazelles, &c. This paffage ſeems to inſi- 
nuate, that our ſhort-tailed rabbit is not found 


in Tartary “, or rather, that it has undergone 


ſome variations in that climate, and particularly 


in the length of the tail; for, as the tolai reſem- 


bles the rabbit in every other reſpect, it is un- 
neceſſary to conſider them as belonging to * 
ferent ſpecies. TY 


IV. 
The ZISEL +, or EARLESS MARMOT. 


SOME authors, 20 among others Linnaeus, 
. have 


* Relation des voyages en Tarruiie, par Rubruquis, p. 2 5. 
+ Marmot without external ears, having only a ſmall ori- 
tice on each ſide of the head for the admittance of ſounds. 
It has a blunt noſe, a long flender body, and a very ſhort tail. 


The colour is dark gray, or cinereous un; Pennant's Synopſ. 


guad. p. 276. 5 
Mus Noricus; Geſner, quad. p. 737. Raii bid, guad. p. 220. 
Zieſel; 
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have Joubted whether theZ; fel or Z eiſel x, ” ci- 
telus ) be a different animal from the bans 


Cecricetus). They have, indeed, a great reſem- 
blance to each other, and inhabit nearſy the 


ſame countries T. They differ, however, in ſo 
many characters, that I am convinced they con- 
ſtitute two diſtinct ſpecies. The ziſel is ſmaller 
than the hamſter. Its body is long and ſlender 

like the weaſel ; but that of the hamſter is thick 
like the rat. It has no external ears, but two 
auditory paſſages concealed under the hair. The 
ears of the hamſters are ſhort ; but they are ſhort 
and very conſpicuous, The viel is of a uniform 
cinereous gray colour ; but the hamſter has three 


large ' white ſpors on each ſide of the breaſt. 
Theſe differences, when joined to this circum- 


ſtance, that the two animals, though they inha- 


bit the ſame "regions, never intermix, are ſuffi- 


cient 


Zieſel ; S bers felt T heriotroph. p. 86. 
Mus citellus, cauda abbreviata, corpore cinereo, auriculis 


nullis ; Linn. Sy/t. Nat. p. 80. 
Cuniculus caudatus, auriculis nullis, einereus; Bri ion. quad, 


. 101. | 
* Mus Norlcus: quem citellum appellant, in terrae cavernis 
habitat, ei corpus ut muſtelae domeſticae longum et tenue, 
cauda admodum brevis, color pilis ut cuniculorum quorum- 
dam pilis, cinereus, ſed obſcurior. Sicut talpa caret auribus, 
ſed non caret foraminibus quibus ſonum ut avis recipit. Den- 
tes habet muris dentium ſi miles; ex hujus etiam pellibus, quan- 
quam non ſint precioſae, veſtes ſolent confici; n Agricola 
de animantibus fubterraneis, þ. 488. 

59 The haniſter is found in Miſnia, Thuringia, and Han- 
nover; and the ziſel in Hungary, e and Poland, where 


it is — 


ut. pag. 490.— 
pared with that of the ziſel given by the ſame author, and 
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cient to remove every doubt with regard to the 


diverſity of their ſpecies, though they reſemble 


one another in the thortneſs of the tail and legs, 


in having teeth like thoſe of the rat, and even 
in natural habits, ſuch as diging retreats in the 


earth, laying up magazines of proviſions, de- 


ſtroying the corn, &c. Beſides, what mult re- 
move every doubt on this ſubject, Agricola, an 


exact and judicious writer, in his treatiſe on ſub- 


terraneous animals, gives a deſcription of both 


theſe animals, and diſtinguiſhes them ſo clearly, 
that it is impoſſible to confound them *. Hence 
we may conclude, that the hamſter and ziſel are 


very different ſpecies, and perhaps as remote 


from each other as the weaſel from the rat. 
V. 
* Iſtius (viverrae ſcilicet) ferocitatis eſt etiam agri vaſtator 
et cereris hoſtis hamſter, quem quidam cricetum nominant. 


Exiſtit iracundus et mordax. In terrae cavernis habitat 
non aliter atque cuniculus, ſed anguſtis, et ideirco pellis qua 


parte utrinque coxam tegit a pilis eſt nuda. Major paulo 


quam domeſtica muſtela exiſtit; pedes habet admodem breves: 
Pilis in dorſo color eſt fere leporis, in ventre niger, in lateribus 
rutilus; ſed utrinque latus maculis albus tribus numero diſtin- 
guitur. Suprema capitis pars, ut etiam cervix, eundem quem 
dorſum habet colorem ; tempora rutila ſunt; guttur eſt candi - 


dum. Caudae quae ad tres digitos tranſverſos longa ut ſimili - 


ter leporis color. Pili autem fic inhaerent cuti ut ex ea diffi- 
culter evelli poſſint. Ac cutis quidem a carne facilius avellitur 
quam pili ex cute radicitus extrahantur, atque ob hanc cauſam 
et varietatem pelles ejus ſunt preioſae; Georg. Agricol. de anim. 
This deſcription of the hamſter, when com- 


which the reader will find in a note on the preceding page, is 


ſufficient to demonſtate that theſe animals are very different 


from one another. 
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. 
The ZEMNI, or PODOLIAN MARMOT #, 


IN | Poland and Ruſſia there is another animal 


called ziemni or zemni, which is of the ſame ge- 


nus with the 2%, but larger, ſtronger, and 
more miſchievous. The head is pretty thick, 
the body ſlender, and the ears ſhort and rounded. 
It has four large cutting teeth, which project out 
of the mouth, the two in the under jaw being 
thrice as long as the two in the upper. The 
feet are very ſhort, covered with hair, divided 
into five toes, and armed with crooked claws. 


The hair is ſoft, ſhort, and of a mouſe- gray co- 


lour. The tail is of a moderate ſize. The eyes 


are as ſmall, and equally concealed as thoſe of 


the mole. Rzaczinſki gives it the denomination 


of the little earth dog, This author ſeems to be 
925 only one who mentions the zemni, though 


it 


* Podolian marmot, with the cutting teeth of the lower jaw 
half as long again as thoſe of the upper; eyes very minute, 
and as much hid in the fur as thoſe of the mole ; four toes, 
and a claw inſtead of the fifth, on the fore feet; five on the 


| hind; tail ſhort ; colour cinereous; ſize of a ſquirrel ; Pennant's 


Synop/. of quad. P. 277. 
Tits: jan; Le Ns voyage Muſcov. vol. 2. p. 402. 


| 
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it be very common in ſome of the Northern 


provinces “. Its natural diſpoſitions and habits. 


are nearly the ſame with thoſe of the hamſter 
and ziſel. It bites cruelly, eats voraciouſly, and 


lays waſte the corn fields and gardens. It digs 


a habitation in the earth, and feeds upon grains, 


fruits, and pot-herbs, of which it lays up maga- 
Zines in its retreat, where it paſſes the winter. 


ii. 


THz r OU 


RZAczINskI mentions another animal which 
is larger than the domeſtic rat, and called pouch 
by the Ruſſians. It digs a retreat in the earth, 
and lays waſte the gardens. This animal was 
ſo numerous near Suraz in Volhinia, that the 
inhabitants were obliged to abandon the culture 


of their gardens. It is perhaps the ſame with 
Seba's Norwegian re. rat, of which he gives a figure | 
and CONN Fe 


VII. 


* Reperitur hoc animal in Podolia, Ukraina, Volhinia circa 


| Suraz, Chodaki, Reinki, Moſſezenica, Sezurowee, et alibi; 


non raro eruitur ab agricohs ibidem vomeribus ; 3 Rzarzinſt, 

Audt. pag. 325. et 326. 

f Mus ex K e cinereo fuſcus; roſtro gaudet ſuillo, 
| capite 
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II.. 
THE PEROUASCA. 


Ross1A and Pola clit another ay 
In the language of the former country it is cal- 
led eee and in that of the latter pre- 
wiaſka *, or girdled weaſel, It is ſmaller than 
the polecat, and covered with whitiſh hair, rayed 
tranſverſely with ſeveral bands of yellowiſh red, 


It lives in the woods, and burrows i in the ground, 


Its ſkin is a beautiful fur, 


VIIL 
The SOUSLIK, or CASAN MARMOT T. 


IN Caſan, and the provinces watered by the 
Wolga, as far as Auſtria, there is a ſmall animal 
called 


capite longiuſculo, brevibus latiſque e promiſſo myſtace 
utrinque ad latera narium rigente, dorſum ejus latum et in- 
curvum eſt, abdomen pendulum, femora groſſa, pedum digiti 
longi acutis unguibus ad fodiendum adapratis ; talparum enim 
inſtar in erutis ſub terra antris degit; pilus ex dilute cinereo 
fuſcus eſt ; Seba, vol. 2. p. 64. fig. tab. 63. fig- 5. 

* Ryacziniki, Aut. pag. 328. 

0 Caſan marmot, with ſhort round ears; ſmooth haves of 
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called ſouſlik in the Ruſſian language, which 


furniſhes a beautiful fur. In figure and ſhort- 
neſs of tail, it has a great reſemblance to the 
ſhort-railed field mouſe. ; But it is diſtinguiſhed 


from the mouſe or rat kind by its fur, which is 


every where interſperſed with, ſmall ſpots of a 
bright and ſhining white. Theſe ſpots exceed 


not a line in diameter, and are placed at the di- 


ſtance of two or three lines from each other, 
They are more conſpicuous, and better defined 
upon the loins than on the ſhoulders and head. 
Mr Pennant, a well known and very able Natu- 
raliſt, favoured me with one of theſe ſouſliks, 


which had been tranſmitted to him from Auſtria, 


as an animal unknown to the Naturaliſts. I re- 
cogniſed it to be the ſame animal with that of 


which I had a. ſkin in my poſſeſſion, and. of 
which M. Sanchez“ ſent me the following no- 


tice : * Great numbers of the rats called Souſliks 
{are taken in the barks loaded with ſalt in the 


' river Kama, which deſcend from Solikamſki, 
where there are ſalt pits, and fall into the 


: Waßet above the town of Caſan, at the con- 
* fluence 


a yellowiſh brown colour, marked with faint round ſpots of 
white; above and below the eye, a bar of white; face, breaſt, 
belly, and legs, of a pale yellow; tour toes before, five behind; 
tal half the length of the body, covered with ſhort hair of the 
colour of the body; ſize of a large rat; Pennant”s Synopſe of 


quad. P. 273. | 
Mus marmota, ſp. 15. Forfter, Hiſt. Nat. V olgae. Phil. Tranf. 


457. P. 343. 
* Formerly phyſician to the court of Ruſlia. 
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| * fluence of the Teluſchin, The Wolga, from 
* Simbuſki to Somtof, is covered with theſe alt 

parks; and ir is in the lands adjacent to theſe 
* rivers, as well as in the barks, where the ſouſ- 
© liks are taken. They have obtained the deno- 

* mination of ſouſſik, which ſignifies nice-tafted, 
04 becauſe they are eee fond of alt. 
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1 now give a Goure: of this animal, which is 


not in the original work. Prince Galitzin, at 
the deſire of M. de Buffon, was ſo obliging as 
to ſend eight ſouſliks, with the neceſſary pre- 

| cautions for preſerving them alive, till they 

_ chould arrive in France. Theſe eight animals 
arrived in Peterſburgh, after a long journey 
from Siberia. But, notwithſtanding all the at- 
tention paid to them, they died in paſſing from 
Peterſburg to France. The inſtructions from 
Siberia were, to feed them only with grain or 
hempſced; to give them as much air as poſſible ; 
to put a conſiderable quantity of ſand in their 
cage, becauſe, in their natural tate, they burrow 
in light {oils, "0 
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Theſe animale S dwell in the en 8 


and dig holes in the declivities of mountains, 
provided the earth be blackiſh, Their holes are 
not of equal depths, and are ſeven or eight feet 
long, never ftraight, but winding, and have 
from two to five entries, the diſtances of which 
are unequal, being from two to ſeven feet a- 
ſunder. In theſe holes they make different a- 
partments, and amaſs in them their winter pro- 
viſions during the ſummer. In the cultivated 
fields, they collect ears of corn, peaſe, lint, and 

hemp ſeeds, and place them ſeparately in different 

departments of their holes. In uncultivated 

lands, they collect the ſeeds of various herbs. 

During ſummer, they feed upon grains, herbs, 
roots, and young mice; for, when the mice are 

large, the ſouſlik is unable to kill them. Beſide 
their magazines of proviſions, theſe animals dig 
ſeparate holes ſome feet diſtant from the former, 
in which they repoſe. They throw all their 
ordure out of their retreats. The females bring 
forth from two to five young at a litter, which 
are blind and naked, and begin not to fee till 
after the hair appears. The time of geſtation 
is not exactly known, = 
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The SIBERIAN, or GILDED — 


15 4 


IN Siberia, oy is a ess called the gilded 
mole, whoſe ſpecies is probably different from the 
common kind ; becaule it wants the tail, has a 
very ſhort 11 70 ry the hair mixed with green 
and a gold- colour, and only three toes on the 
fore feet, and four on thoſe behind, while the 


common mole has five toes on all the feet. We 


are e ignorant of the 9 name of this animal. 


X. 


The WHITE WATER RAT. 


THE water rat of Europe is found in Canada ; 


but its colours are different. It is brown on the 


back; 


Siberian mole, with a very ſhort noſe; no ears; three 
toes on the fore feet, on the outmoſt toe a very large claw; 
four toes on the hind feet; body of an equal thickneſs; rump 
quite round; no tail; of a beautiful green and gold colour, 
variable with the light; Pennani's Synopf. of quad. p. 313+ 

| | Talpa 
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back; and the reſt of the body is white, and in 
ſome places yellow. The head, muzzle, and 


end of the tail are white. The hair is ſofter 


and more gloſſy than that of our water- rat. But, 
in every other article, theſe animals are perfectly 
ſimilar, and undoubtedly belong to the ſame 
ſpecies. The white hair is an effect of cold; 
and it is probable, that white water - rats may be 


found in the North of ——_ as well as in 


Canada, ; 


| XI. 


THE GUINEY HO G 


THOUGH this animal differs from the com- 
mon hog in ſome characters, I preſume that it 


* 


- Talpa Sibericus verſicolor, ET adus; Seb. Muf. tom. 1. 


þ. 51. tab. 32. Hg. 4. 5. Klein quad. p. 60. 
Talpa Aſiatica, ecaudata, palmis GOING: ; Lian. Sy}. Nat. 


P. 73. 


poſticis tetradactylis; Brin. guad. p. 206. 

* Hog with a leſſer head than the common kind; very 
long, ſlender, and ſharp pointed ears; tail hanging down ts 
the heels, without hairs; the body covered with ſhort red 
ſkinning hairs, but about the neck and lower part᷑ of the back 
2 little longer; no briſtles ; a domeſtic variety of the common 


kind ; Pennant's Synopfe of ns 69. pc 


Talpa ecaudata, « ex vinhd; aurea, Nie anticis ogy, 
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240 IHE GUINET HOG. 
is the ſame ſpecies, and that theſe differences are 


only varieties produced by the influence of eli- 


mate. Of this we have an example in the Siam 
hog which likewiſe differs from that of Europe; 


and yet it is unqueſtionably the ſame fpecies, 


ſince they intermix and produce together. The 
Guiney hog is nearly of the fame figure with 
ours, and of the ſame fize with the Siam hog, 
that is, ſmaller than the wild boar, or the do- 


meſtic hog. It is an original native of Guiney, 
and has been tranſported to Braſil, where it 


has multiplied prodigiouſly. It y domeſtic, 
and perfectly tame. It has ſhort, red, ſhining 
hair, and no briſtles, even on the back. The 
neck and crupper, near the origin of the tail, 
are covered with longer hairs than thoſe on the 


reſt of the body, Its head is not ſo large as 


that of the European hog, from which! it differs 
in the figure of the ears, which are very long, 
ſharp-pointed, and lie back upon the neck. Its 
tail is alſo much longer, reaching near the 
ground, and entirely deſtitute of hair. This race, 


which, according to Marcgrave, 1s peculiar to 


Guiney, is found likewiſe in Aſia, and parti 
cularly in the iſland of Java“, from whence 
they 
Poreus Guineenſis ; Marcgrave, my . p. 2 30. Rait On 
guad. p. 96. : 
| Sus porcus, dorſo poſtice ſetoſo, canda why, ee A n ; 
Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 103. 
In the iſland of Java the hogs have no briſtles; and they 
are ſo fat, that their bellies drag upon the ground ; Vegage fe 
Mandelſſo, tom. 2. p. _—_ 


. 
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os foam to have been traniported by the 
Dutch to the Cape of Good H pe. 1 
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The ETHIOPIAN, or CAPE VERD BOAR þ. 


IN the neighbourhood of Cape Verd, there is 
another hog or boar, which, from the number | 
VOI. WII. 3 


Do The _ which have been brought from Java to the 
Cape have very ſhort legs ; ; and they are black, and without 
britles. Their belly is ſo large that it nearly reaches the 
ground. Their lard is not ſo firm as that of the European 

hog. Their fleſh is extremely oe Deſcript. da Cap. 4 
Bonne eſperance, par Kolbe, tom. 3. p. 48. 
+ Ethiopian hog with ſmall tuſks in the lower jaws; very 
large ones in the upper, in old boars, bending up towards the 
forehead in form of a ſemicircle; no fore teeth; noſe broad, 
depreſſed, and almoſt of 4 horny hardneſs ; head very large 
and broad; beneath each eye a hollow, formed of looſe 
!kin, very ſoft, and wrinkled ; under theſe a great lobe or 
wattle, lying almoſt horizontal, broad, flat, and rounded at 
the end, placed ſo as to intercept the view of any thing below 
ſrom the animal. Between theſe and the mouth, on each 
lide, a hard callous protuberance; mouth ſmall ; ſkin dulky ; * 
brictles diſpoſed in /a/cicu/i, of about five each; longeſt between 
the cars, and on the beginning of the back, and but thinly 
diſperſed on the reſt of the back: Ears large and ſharp- 
m_—_— infide lined with long whitiſh hairs ; tail ſlender and 
does not reach lower than the thighs, and covered with 
1:4irs diſpoſed in /aſciculi ; Pernant's Hanpſ. of guad. p. 76; 
Ms it 5 
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of his teeth, and the enormous ſize of the tuſks 
in his upper jaw, appears to be a peculiar” race, 
if not a different ſpecies from that of all the o- 
ther hogs, and approaches toward the babirouſſa. 
Theſe tuſks have a greater reſemblance to 1vory 

| horns than to teeth. They are half a foot long, 
i | five inches in circumference at the baſe, and 
1 f bended nearly like the horns of a bull. This 
character alone is not ſufficient to conſtitute a 
difference in ſpecies. But, what ſupports this 
preſumption, he likewiſe differs from all other 
hogs in the length of the aperture of his noſtrils, 
in the great breadth and figure of his jaws, and 
in the number and form of his grinders. How- 
ever, we have ſeen the tuſks of a wild boar, 
which was killed in the woods of Burgundy, 
and made an approach to the Cape Verd boar: 
Its tuſks were about three inches and a half long, 
and four inches in circumference at the baſe. 
They had alſo a double bend, like the horns of 
a bull. They appeared likewiſe to conſiſt of 
ſolid ivory; and, it is certain, that this boar muſt 
have had larger Jaws than the common kind. 
Hence 
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8 Engalts 3 Sorrants? s voyage in Churchill, vol. 1. p. 667. Barbul, 
p. 487. Dampier's voyage, vol. 1. p. 320. 

African wild boar; Adanſon's voyage, p. I 39. Defandes Mar- 
rn, Mem. Acad. tom. 5. p. 386. | 

Sus Ethiopicus, Hardlooper; Pallas Miſcel. Zool. p. 16. 
tab. 11. Specil. ſaſc. 2. p. 1. tab. 1. Flacourt Hiſt. Madagaſc- 
p. 511. 


Sus Zthiopicus, FREED molli ſub oculis ; 3 Linn. . Nat. 
"oo tom. 3. p. 223. | 
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Hence we may . that the Cape Verd boar 
is only a ſimple variety, a particular race, in the 
ſpecies of the common hog. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


We E ſuggeſted, that the wild Ws of 


Cape Verd appeared to be a different race, and 


perhaps a different ſpecies from all the other 
hogs. The celebrated M. Allamand, profeſſor 


of Natural Hiſtory at Leyden, was kind enough 


to ſend us an engraving of this animal, and af- 
terwards wrote M. Daubenton in the follow- 
ing terms: 
] believe, Sir, that the wild boar repreſent- 
ed in the plate which I ſent you, is the ſame 
with that pointed out by you under the deno- 
mination of the Wild Boar of Cape Verd. This 
animal is ſtill living (May 5. 1767) in the me- 

© nagery of the Prince of Orange. I viſit him 

© occalionally, and always with freſh pleaſure. 
© I cannot help admiring the ſingular form of 
© his head. I have written to the Governour of 
the Cape of Good Hope, begging him, if poſ- 
*tlible, to tranſmit me another. But of this I 
have little hope; becauſe, even at the Cape, it 
* was regarded as a monſter, which had never 
©* hitherto been ſeen by any perſon. If, how- 


© ever, I ſucceed in my requeſt, I ſhall ſend the 


* animal to France, that you and M. de Buffon 
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* may hes an opportunity of examining it, 
We tried to make the one in our poſſeſſion 
* copulate with a ſow ; but, as ſoon as ſhe was 
* preſented to him, be red upon her with 
fury, and tore her to pieces. 

We have copied the engraving tranſmitted to 
us by M. Allamand. M. Pallas, and M. Voſ- 
mater have uſed the ſame figure, and each of them 
have given a deſcription of this animal. M. 
Allamand, in his letter to M. Daubenton, dated 
at Leyden, October 31. 1-66, remarks, that the 
head is the moſt ſingular part of this boar, 
which chiefly differs from that of our hogs by 


two uncommon appendixes, in the form of ears, 


at the ſide of each eye. 
We ſhall here remark, that the diſdain and 


cruelty, mentioned by M. Ailamand, of this 


wild boar to the ſow when in ſeaſon, ſeems to 
prove it to be a different ſpecies from our hogs. 


A farther proof ariſes from the difference in the 


form of the head, both external and internal. 
However, as it approaches the hog much near- 
er than any other animal, and as it is found not 
only in the neighbourhood of Cape Verd, but 
not very diſtant from the Cape of Good Hope, 
we ſhall call it the African boar, and give the 
hiſtory and deſcription of it from the rs, of 


Pallas and Votmaer, 


Voſmaer calls it the wild African boar, or the 
boar with a large ſnout, and diſtinguiſhes it, 


with propriety, from the Guiney hog with dong 


pointed 
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pointed ears, from the American pecari, and 
from the Indian babirouſſa. 

M. de Buffon, he remarks, * ſpeaking of a 
part of the jaws, the tail and feet of a ſingular - 
* wild boar of Cape Verd, preſerved in the royal 

cabinet, ſays, that is has cutting teeth: But no 
ſuch teeth appear in our ſubject. | : 

Hence M. Voſmaer inſinuates, that-it is not 
the ſame animal. We have ſeen, however, that 
M. Allamand and I agree, that this Cape de Verd 
boar, of which I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a part of the head only, is found, not- 
withſtanding, to be the fame large ſnouted hog 
which M. Volmaer ſaid was unknown to all rhe 
naturaliſts. 

M. Tulbagh, Governour of the Cape of Good 
Hope, who tranſmitted this wild boar to Europe, 
writes, that it was taken between Caffraria and 
the country of the great Namaquas, about two 
undred leagues from the Cape, and that is was 
the only one of the ſpecies which had been ſeert 
there alive. M. Votmaer hkewife received the 
kin of an animal of the ſame ſpecies, which ap- 
peared to differ, in ſome e from the 5 
live animal. 

This animal was kept in a cage; * and, as I was 
informed,“ M. Voſmaër remarks, © that he was 
not miſchievous, I opened the door of his cage. 
Ile came out, without ſhowing any marks of 
rage. He gaily friſked about in queſt of food, 
| and mi devoured whatever was given him. 
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© Having left him- alone for a few moments, I 
* found him, on my return, buſy in digging the 
* earth, where, notwithſtanding the pavement 
* was made of ſmall bricks well cemented, he 
© had already made a hole of an incredible ſize, 
© with a view, as we afterwards diſcovered, to 
reach a common ſewer which paſſed below at a 
great depth. I cauſed his labour to be inter- 
* rupted ; and it was not without much trouble, 
and the aſſiſtance of ſeveral men, that we could 
overcome his reſiſtance, and make him return 
© to his cage. His reſentment was expreſſed by 
* ſharp and mournful cries. He ſeems to have 
© been taken in the African woods when he was 
© very young; for he has grown confiderably 
* ſince his arrival in Europe, and is ſtill alive 
* (1767). He paſſed the laſt winter very. well, 
though the froſt was ſevere, and he was con- 
* fined during the greateſt part of that ſeaſon. 
In agility, he exceeds the hogs of this coun- 
s try. He freely allows himſelf to be ſtroaked 
* with the hand, and even with a ſtick. - He feems 
to be plealed with rough friction; for it was 
* by this means that we made him remain quiet 
when the painter drew his picture. When 
| * provoked or rudely puſhed, he retires back- 
ward, always facing the aſſailant, and ſhaking 
* or ſtriking forcibly with his head. When let 
* looſe after long confinement, he is very gay, 
© leaps, and purines iallow-deer, and other ani- 
„mals. On theſe occaſions, he erects his tail, 
TN aro * which 
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* which is commonly pendulous. He emits a 
© ſtrong odour, which is not diſagreeable; but 
© cannot compare it to any other ſmell. When 
© I ſtroaked him with the hand, this odour ap- 
© proached to that of a new cheeſe, He eats all 
* kinds 'of grains. His food, when on ſhip- 
board, was maize, and as l freſh herbage 
* as could be procured. But, after he had taſted 
* barley and European wheat, with which other 
animals in our menagery are fed, he preferred 
this kind of food, and roots 308 out of the 
* earth. He was ſo fond of rye-bread, that he 
© followed any perſon who had a piece of it. 
© When he eats or drinks, he ſupports himſelf 
*on the knees of his fore feet; and he often 
' reſts'in this poſition. His ſenſes of hearing 
* and ſmelling are very acute; but his ſight is 
limited by the ſmallneſs and ſituation of his 
© eyes, which prevent his ſeeing objects around 
© him, becauſe they are placed higher and nearer 
© each other than in other hogs, and there are 
*two large excreſcences at the ſides and below 
the eyes, He has more NET than the 
common hog. 
© The figure of the head is LOT The 
* flatneſs and breadth of the noſe, joined to the 
length of the ſnout, the ſingular excreſcences 
*riling from the des of the eyes, and the 
*ftrong tuſks, give to the animal a monſtrous 
"aſpect; © be length of t the Re: is e four 
Rheniſh feet. | 
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* In figure, he makes a near approach to 


that of the domeſtic hog: He appears to be 


* ſmaller, his back being Baer, and his legs 
Morter. 

* When compared with other hogs, his head 
is deformed both in figure and dimenſions. 
* The muzzle is large, flat, and very hard. The 
* noſe is moveable, a little bended laterally toward 
* the baſe, and terminates obliquely. The noftrils 
* are large, diſtant from each other, and appear 

only when the head is raiſed. The upper lip 
is hard, and thick at the ſide. Round the tuſks 
* it is prominent and pendulous, forming behind 
* them a kind of oyal cartilaginous protuberance, 
* which covers the corners of the muzzle. | 
* This animal wants fore teeth both above 
* and below; but the Gums are ſmooth, rounded, 
* and hard, 
© The tuſks of the upper jaw a are an inch thick 
dat the baſe, crooked, and project out of the 
mouth five inches and a half, and terminate in 
© an obtuſe point. On the fide of each of them 
© there is a kind of furrow. Thoſe of the un- 
der jaw are much ſmaller, leſs crooked, and: 
* almoſt - triangular. By continual friction a- 
gainſt the upper tuſks, they appear to be cut 
" obliquely. We were prevented from exami- 
ning the grinders by the furious reſiſtance of 
the animal. 
© In proportion to the head, the eyes are ſmall, 
placed —— and nearer each other ang the 
| ears, 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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ears, than in the common hog. The iris is of 
a deep brown colour, and the cornea white. 
The upper eye-lids are garniſhed with brown, 
* ſtiff, erect, and very cloſe. ciliae, which are 
© longer in the middle than at the two ſides. 
There are no ciliae on the under eye-lids. 
* The ears are pretty large, more round than 

«© pointed, covered on the inſide with cloſe yel- 
low hair, and bend back toward the animal's 
body. Under the eyes there is a kind: of bul- 
bous or glandular. ſac; and immediately be- 
© low that, appear two round, flat, thick, and 
f horizontal excreſcences, about two inches and 
da quarter in diameter. In a ſtraight 
ine between theſe  excreſcences and the mu- 
* zle, there is, on each ſide of the dead, a hard, 
round, ſharp protuberancde. 

The ſkin ſeems to be very thick, filled with 
*Jard in the ordinary places, but flaccid on the 
neck, groin, and dewlap. In ſeme places it 
Peng to be lightly furrowed, unequal, and 
* as if the upper part of it fell off by intervals. 
* Thinly diſperſed over the body are ſome tufts 
' of hairs, conſiſting of three, four, or five, long- 
er and ſhorter, and placed in a ſtraight line 
"near one another. The front, and between the 
ears, ſeem to be wrinkled, and are adorned. with: 
very cloſe, white, and brown hairs. From 
* thence, toward the baſe of the muzzle, de- 
* ſcends a narrow band of black and gray hairs. 


which, ſeparating} in the middle, fall upon each 
* tide 


6. 2 SLY 
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© fide of the head. On the nap of the neck, 


* and the anterior part of the back, the briſtles 


dare longeſt and cloſeſt : : Their colour is a | 


* duſky brown and gray. Some of them are 


© ſeven or eight inches long: In thickneſs they 


© exceed not thoſe of the common hog, and they 
1 in the ſame manner. Theſe briſtles are 
© not ſtraight, but ſlightly inclined. © Upon the 


back, their number is ſo ſmall, that the ſkin 


* appears to be naked. The flanks, breaſt, belly, 
* ſides of the head and neck, are garniſhed y with 
© {mall white briſtles, | 

The feet, like thoſe of our bog are divi- 
ded into two black, pointed hoofs. The tail is 

* naked, hangs perpendicularly, 5 terminates 
© almoſt i in a point. 

»The colour of the head is blackiſh; but 
that of the back 211 belly 1 is a er reddiſh 
gray. 

Notwithſtanding theſe differences pointed out 
by M. Voſmaer, and the repugnance which this 
boar diſcovered to the ſow that was preſented 
to it, I am uncertain whether it is not a variety 

only of our European hog. This ſpecies varies 


| greatly 1 in Aſia, Siam, and China. My uncer- 


tainty is increaſed by having found, about thir- 
ty years ago, an enormous head of a wild boar 
that was killed in my own woods, the tuſks 
of which were nearly as Jarge as thoſe of the 
Cape boar, | 


Ld 


Beſides, | 


| Se ag 
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Beſides, M. Comerſon informs me, that there 


are wild boars in Madagaſcar, whoſe head, from 


the ears to the eyes, is of the ordinary form ; 
but that below the eyes 1s a protuberance which. 
gradually tapers to the end of the ſnout, ſo that 


the animal appears to have two heads, the half 
of the one. ſunk into the other. The fleth of 


this hog is ſlimy and inſipid. This information 


made me ſuſpect, that the animal I had firſt 
mentioned under the denomination of the Wild 
Boar of Cape Verd, becauſe its head was brought 
from the neighbourhood of that Cape, and af- 


terwards called it the Wild African Boar, becauſe 
it exiſts in the neighbourhood of the Cape of 


Good Hope, is likewiſe found i in the iſland of 


of Ms ny 


Addition by Profeſſor Allamand. 


M. de Buffon, in his hiſtory of the hog, has 


thown, that he eludes all thoſe, methodical di- 
ſtributions into claſſes and genera, the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of which are derived from 


particular parts of the body. Though his rea- 
tons are not to be anſwered, they would have 
acquired additional force, if he had been ac- 
quainted with the animal under conſideration. 


It is a wild boar ſent from the Cape of Good 


Hope, 
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Hope, in the year 1765, to the menagery of 
the Prince of Orange, which has hitherto been 
unknown to the Naturaliſts. Beſide the many 
ſingularities which make the European hog a 
detached ſpecies, this animal exhibits freth .ano- * 
malies, which diſtinguiſh him from all the other 
varieties of the ſame genus; for the figure of 
his head is not only different, but he has no cut- 
ting teeth, from which mgſt of our Nomencla- 
tors have drawn their diſtinctive characters, 
though the number of the teeth is by no means 
uniform, even in our domeſtic hogs. 

To M. Tulbagh, Governour of the Cape of 
Good Hope, who miſfes no opportunity of tranſ- 
mitting to Europe the curious productions of 
that country, we are indebted for this wild boar, 
In his letter, he remarks, that this animal was 
taken about two hundred leagues from the Cape, 
and that it was the firſt which had ever been 
ſeen there alive. The laſt year, however, he ſent 
another, which is ſtil! living ; and, in 1767, he 
tranſmitted a ſkin, of which we have only been 
able to preſerve the head. Theſe circumſtances 
ſeem to indicate, that this animal is not rare in 
its native country. I know not whether Kolbe 
means to ſpeak of thefe boars in the following 
| paar. In the country occupied by the Dutch, 
ve rarely mect with ⁊ hogs : As there are 
few woods, which-ate their common retreats, 
they have no motive to frequent theſe territo- 


© ries. Belides, the Hons, tigers, and other ra- 
* Pacious 
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* pacious animals, prevent the multiplication of 
© the hogs, by devouring great numbers f 
them *.“ He adds no defeription ; and, there- 
fore, no concluſion can be drawn. ' Beſides, he 
ranks among the number of Cape hogs the large 
anteater, which is an American animal, and has 
no reſemblance to the hog. What Gredit I is due 
to an author ſo ill informed? + 

The body of our African boar reſembles that 
of the Kuropean kind : But it differs widely in 
the form of the head, which is of an enormous 
fire. The moſt conſpicuous objects are the large 
tuſks which ſpring from each fide of the upper 
jaw, and are directed almoſt perpendicularly up- 
ward. They are near ſeven inches long, and 
terminate in a blunt point. Two ſimilar tuſks, 
but ſmaller and thinner, riſe from the under jaw, 
and apply themſelves exactly to the external ſide 
of the ſuperior tuſks when the mouth is ſhut. 
Theſe are powerful arms, which he may ule to 
advantage in his native country, where he muſt 
be often expoſed to the attacks of carnivorous 
animals. 

His head, which is large and flat before, ter- 
minates in an ample ſnout, nearly equal in dia- 
meter to the breadth of the head, and of a hard- 
nels which approaches to that of horn. He uſes 
it, like our hogs, in digging the earth. His eyes 
are {mall, and fituated ſo far forward in the head, 
that he can only ſee ſtraight before him. They 

| are 


* Deſcript. du Cap de Bonne-eſperance, tom. 3. P 48. 
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are nearer each then and the ears, t Ts in our 
European boars. Below the eyes, there is a de- 
Preſſion in the ſkin, which forms a kind of 
wrinkled ſac. The inſide of his ears are cloſely 
covered with hair. A little lower, and near the 
ſide of the eyes, the ſkin riſes and forms two ex- 
creſcences, which, when viewed at a certain di- 
ſtance, have a perfect reſemblance to a couple of 
ears, being of the ſame figure and ſize, and, 


though not moveable, they lie nearly in the 


ſame plane with the fore-head. Still lower, be- 
tween theſe excreſcences and the tuſks, there is 
a large wart on each fide of the head. It is eaſy 
to'perceive, that a configuration of this kind muſt 
give a very ſingular aſpect to the animal. When 
viewed in front, we think we ſee four ears up- 
on a head which has no reſemblance to that of 
any known animal, and inſpires terror by the 
largeneſs of its tuſks. 

Pallas * and Voſmaër, who have given good 
deſcriptions of this boar, tell us, that, when he 
arrived in Holland, he was very mild and tame 
that, as he had been ſeveral months on board 
the veſſel, and had been taken young, he was 
become moſt domeſtic ; but that, when purſued 
by ſtrangers, he tink flowly backward, and 
preſented his front with a menacing air; and even 
thoſe who were daily near him were not with- 


out apprehenſions of W One day he con- 
| TT. ceived 

Pallas, Miſcellanea Zoologica ; 3 ejuſdem e 
Zoologica, Faſciculus Secundus. | | 


ceived a reſentment againſt his keeper, whom 
he wounded ſo deſperately in the thigh with his 


_ tuſks, that the poor man died next day. To 


prevent ſimilar accidents, he was taken out of 


the menagery, and ſo cloſely impriſoned that no 
body could approach him. He died in about 
twelve months, and his ſkin 4s preſerved in the 
Prince of Orange's cabinet. The other one, 


which is now in the ſame menagery, 1s ſtill very 
young, and his tuſks exceed not two inches in 
length. When allowed to come out of the place 
where he is confined, he teſtifies his joy by leap- 


ing, bounding, and running with more much 


agility than our hogs. On theſe occaſions he 


carries his tail perfectly erect. The inhabitants 


of the Cape, on account of his ſwiftneſs, give 
him the denomination of Hart looper, or courſer, 

This animal unqueſtionably forms a genus di- 
ſtinct from all the other known races of hogs. 
Though he reſembles them in the body, the want 
of cutting teeth, and the ſingular ſtructure of the 


head, are characters too marked to be aſcribed 


to the influence of climate, eſpecially as there are 
hogs in Africa which differ from ours by being 


' ſmaller only, Beſides, it would appear that he | 
cannot produce with our hogs. A Guiney ſow 
was preſented to him. After ſmelling her for 


ſome time, he purſued her into a narrow place 


from which ſhe could not eſcape, and tore her 


in pieces with his tuſks. He afterwards abuſed 


a common ſow to ſuch a degree, that ſhe was 


carried 
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carried off, in he to fave her from 4 
tion. 

It is wonderful that this animal, which, 281 
formerly remarked, ſeems not to be rare in its 
native country, has not been mentioned by any 
traveller, or at leaſt in terms ſo vague, that no 
idea can be formed of it. Flacourt * tells us, 
that in Madagaſcar there are wild boars which 
have two horns on the ſide of the noſe, reſem- 


bling two calloſities ; and that theſe animals are 


nearly as dangerous as the wild boars of France, 
M. de Ban Imagines, that this paſſage relates 
to the babirouſſa, and perhaps he may be right: 

But it may, with equal probability, relate to our 
boar. Theſe horns, which reſembled two callo- 
ſities, may have been the tuſks of this boar, as 
well as thoſe of the babirouſſa, though extremely 
ill deſcribed; and what Flacourt adds, that theſe 


animals are dangerous, ſeems to correſpond bet- 


ter with our African boar. M. Adamſon 7, 
when ſpeaking of a wild boar he ſaw in Africa, 
expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms: I ſaw,' ſays 
he, one of thoſe enormous wild boars peculiar 


to Africa, and which, I believe, have never been 


«mentioned by any Naturaliſt. It was black, 


« like the European wild boar, but vaſtly larger 


© in ſize. It had four large tuſks, the two ſu- 
* perior of which bended in a ſemicircular form 


. toward the front, and had the appearance of 


« 
3 horns, 


» Hiſt. de la grand iſle 1 p. 152. 
+ Hiſt. Nat. du Senegal, 7 
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horns.“ M. de Buffon ſuppoſes, that M. Adan- 


ſon means to deſcribe the babirouſſa; and, were 


it not for his authority, I ſhould have been led 


to believe, that M. Adanſon intended to point 
out our African boar; for, if he had the babi- 
rouſſa under his alpen, 1 cannot compre- 


hend how he ſhould remark, that it had never 


been mentioned by any Naturaliſt. He is too 
much-converſant in Natural Hiſtory, not to know 
that the babirouſſa has been often deſcribed, and 


that its-head is found in almoſt every Muſaeum 


in Europe. : ne 
But in Africa there is, 1 another ſpe- 


cies of wild boar, with which we are ſtill unae- 
quainted, and was the animal ſeen by M. Adan- 
ſon. This conjecture is ſupported by the de- 


ſcription which M. Daubenton has given of a 


part of the jaws of a Cape Verd wild boar. His 


remarks clearly prove, that it differs from our 
boars, and would apply directly to the one un- 


der conſideration, if there had not been quativg: 


teeth i in eden of 5 7 Jaws, 


3 


1 ; | 3 


„„ 4 au > - 


L willingly affent to moſt of M. Allamand's 
reflections, But I perſiſt in believing, as he 
himſelf at firſt believed, that the Cape Verd boar 
which I mentioned, and the Jaws deſcribed by 
M. Daubenton, belong to the lame: ſpecies, tho* 
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the former had no cutting teeth; for in no ani: 

mal is the number and order of the teeth ſo va- 

rious as in the hog kind. This difference alone 
ſeems not ſufficient to conſtitute two ſpecies of 
the African wild boar and that of Cape Verd, 
N eſpecially as all the other characters of the head 
0 er to be £rhe ſame. | | 
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AS the wolf is a native of cold climates, he 
muſt have Parley into America by the northern 
. | : lands, 
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* Wolf with a very large head ; great jaws; vaſt teeth ; on 
the upper lips very ſtrong briſtles, reflected backwards, not un- 
like the ſoſter ſpines of a porcupine ; and of a gray and white 
colour; large erect cinereous ears; the ſpace between marked 
with broad tawny ſpots: The head afh-coloured, ſtriped 
tranſverſely with bending duſky lines ; neck fat and thick, 
covered with a looſe ſkin, marked with a long tawny ſtroke: 

On the breaſt is another of the ſame kind: Body aſh- coloured, 
ſpotted with black; and the ſides ſtriped, from the back 
downwards, with the ſame colour; belly cinereous ; tail long, 
of the colour of the belly, tinged in the middle with tawny ; 
legs and feet ſtriped with black and aſh colour : Sometimes 
this variety is found white; Pernant's Hnopſ. of guad. p. 15 l. 
Xoloizcuinth ;- Hernand. Mex. p. 479. 
| Cuetlachtli, ſeu __ Indicus ; Fernand. Ann. Nov. Hiſp. p. 7: 
Canis 
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lands, being found equally in both continents. 
We have mentioned black and gray wolfs in 
North America. It appears that this ſpecies is 
diffuſed as far as New Spain and Mexico; and 
that, in this warm climate, it has undergone 
ſome alterations, without changing its nature or 
diſpoſitions; for the Mexican wolf has the ſame 
figure, appetites, and habits as the European or 
North American wolf; and all of them appear 
to be the ſame ſpecies. The Mexican wolf, or 
rather the wolf of New Spain, where he is more 
common than in Mexico, has five toes on the 
fore feet, and four on thoſe behind. The ears a 
are long and erect; and the eyes ſparkle like 
thoſe of our wolf. But the head is twice as 
large, the neck thicker, and the tail leſs buthy. 
Above the mouth, there are ſome briſtles as 
large, but not ſo Riff, as thoſe of the hedge- -hog. 
Upon an aſh- coloured ground, the body 18 
marked with ſome yellow ſpots. The head is 
of the ſame colour with the body, and marked 
with tranſverſe browniſh lines, and the front is 
potted with yellow. The ears are gray, like 
the head and body. There 1s a long yellow 


pot on che neck, another on the Wielt and a 
R 2 BY 55.00 third 
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Canis einereus, maculis falvis variegatus, taeniis ſubnigris 
a dorſo ad latera deorſum hinc inde deductis; e quad, 
5. 172. : 
Canis Mexicanus, 1 deflexa, laevi, corpore cinereo; 
*aſcits ſuſcjs maculiſque fulvis variegato ; Linn. Sy/t. Nat. p. 69. 
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third on the belly. On the Ganks are i 


bands from the back to the belly, The tail is 
gray, with a yellow ſpot in the middle. The 
legs are barred with gray and brown. This is 
the moſt beautiful of all wolves, and its ſkin 


ſhould be eſteemed for its variety of colours F, 


But nothing indicates it to be a different ſpecies 
from the common kind, which varies from gray 
to white, from white to black, and a mixture 
of both, without changing its ſpecies : And we 
learn from Fernandes; that theſe wolves of New 


Spain vary like the European wolf ; for, even 


in this country, they are not all ako accor- 


ding to our deſeription, ſome of them being of 


a uniform colour, and even totally white f. 


7 XIV. 


It might be ſuppoſed, on account of the variety of co- 
fours, that the Mexican wolf is a lynx, which, like the woll, 
is found in both Continents. But a bare inſpection of the 
figure given by Recchi will ſhow, that it has a perfect reſem- 


blance to the wolf, and none at all to the lynx. 


+ Cuetlachtli, ſeu lupus Indicus Jo. Fabri. xoloitſcuintl. 
Forma, colore, moribus, et mole corporis lupo noſtrati ſimilis 
eſt, atque adeo ejus (ut mihi quidem videtur) ſpeciei, ſed am- 


pliori capite. Tauros vero ſicut et noſtras lupus aggreditur, 


et interdum etiam homines; reperiuntur nonnulli candentes. 
Vivit in calidis Novae Hiſpaniae locis; * Hift. 
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WE formerly remarked, that, in Peru and 


Mexico, before the arrival of the Europeans, 


there were domeſtic animals called alco, which 


were nearly of the ſame iize and diſpoſitions 
with our ſmall dogs; and that, from this con- 
formity, and becauſe they were equally faithful 
and attached to their maſters, the Spaniards 
gave them the name of Mexican or Peruvian 


dogs. The ſpecies of theſe animals, indeed, 


ſeems not to differ eſſentially from that of the 


dog. Beſides, the word alco might, perhaps, be 
a generic and not a ſpecific term. Recchi has 
left us a figure of one of theſe alcos, which, in 


the Mexican language, was called Y7zcuinte 
Porzoth. It was prodigiouſly fat, and probably 
degraded by its domeſtic ſtate, and by too much 
nouriſhment, The head is repreſented to be ſo 
ſmall that it has no proportion to the ſize of 
the body. Its ears are pendulous, which is an- 
other mark of ſlavery. The muzzle reſembles 


that of a dog; the fore part of the head is white, 


and the ears are pretty yellow. The neck is ſo 
ſhort, that there is no interval between the head 
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and ſhoulders. The back is chad; and cover- 
ed with yellow hair. The tail is white, ſhort, 
and pendulous, and deſcends no lower than the 
| thighs. The belly is large, tenſe, and marked 
= | with black ſpots. It has fix conſpicuous paps. 
' 


"i The legs and feet are white; and the toes, like 
\ thoſe of the dog, are armed with long ſharp 
113808 | dlaws *. Fabri, who gives this deſcription, con- 
e | | Fg 1 | e 
ö | 5 cludes, after a long diſſer nn that 1 
„ is the ſame with the aſco ; and I believe his 80 
i cluſion is well founded. But this appellation 
Fl mult not be regarded as excluſive ; for there 1$ 
| = another race of dogs in America to — ap- 
| 1 plies with equal propriety. Beſide the dogs, 
e 4 | | a : T — 
0 {1 Fernandes remarks, which the Spaniards tranſ. 
| 17 ported from Europe to America, there are three 
$ 1 other ſpecies, which are pretty ſimilar to ours, 
bi 1 both in their nature and diſpoſitions; 5 
iin . . : . 
r £ | 7 
Þ 5 their ſigure altogether different. en = N 
164 | largeſt of theſe American dogs is called Xolo: : 
* cuintli. He is often three cubits long; 3 an 
400 208 
UN 4 what is remarkable, he is totally deſtitute of 
6 hair, and only covered with a ſoft cloſe ſkin, 
I +4 3 4 
N marked with yellow and blue ſpots. The : 
1:33 
1 ph cond is covered with hair, and of the fize q 
1 wit 
[i 1 our {mall Malteſe dogs. He is marked 2 
Ti, | WwHinltc, 
| f 1 . : * Ytzcuinte porzotli. Canis Mexicana. Ad unguen 
1 1 g . l 2 : 7 , 1- 
h = animal quod hic proſtat, nanum, pingue, et. manſuetum — : 
$7 14 atum mihi videtur illud eſſe quod Americani ee . - 
| i 8 muni Alco vocabant ; Hernand. Hiſt. Mex. p. 466. ef 478. 
| | 11 Jig P. 466. 
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whine) | black, and yellow. His ee 


though ſingular, is not diſagreeable: His back 


is arched; and his neck ſo ſhort, that his head 


ſeems to proceed immediately from the ſhoulders. 


He is named in his own country michuacanens. 


The third, which likewiſe reſembles our ſmall _ 


dogs, is called techichi. But he has a wild and me- 
lancholy aſpect. The Americans eat his fleſh*. 

From comparing the teſtimonies of Fabri and 
Fernandes, it is obvious, that the ſecond dog, 


which this laſt author calls nichuacanens, is the 


ſame with the ytzcuinte porzotli, and that this 
ſpecies of animal exiſted in America before the 
arrival of the Europeans; and the ſame muſt 


have been the caſe with the fechichi. I am per- 


ſuaded, therefore, that the word alco was a ge- 
neric name, which applied equally to both, and 
perhaps to other races or varieties that we are 
unacquainted with. But, as to the firſt, Fernan- 
des ſeems to have been deceived both with re- 
gard to the name and the animal. No author 
mentions naked dogs in New Spain. This race, 


commonly called Turkiſh dogs, come from In- 


dia, and other warm climates of the Old Con- 
tinent; and, it is probable, that thoſe ſeen in 
America by Fernandes, had been tranſported 
thither, eſpecially as he mentions his having 
ſeen this kind in Spain, before his departure for 
America. The e is ſtill farther corobo- 

5 rated 


. Fernand. Hiſt. Anim, Nov. Hiſp. p- 6. ps 20. et p. 10. 
cap. 21. 
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rated by the Anme of this animal's havik 


no American name: Fernandes gives it the bor- 


rowed one of Xoloitzcumth, which is the name 


of the Mexican wolf. Thus, of theſe three 


ſpecies or varieties of American dogs, there re- 
main only two, which are called indiſeriminate- 
ly alco; for, independent of the far alco, which 
ſerved as a lap-dog to the Peruvian ladies, there 
was a meagre and melancholy alco, which was 
employed in the chaſe 3 and, it is by no means 
impoſſible, that the three races, apparently diffe- 


rent from thoſe of our dogs, ſpring from the 


ſame ſtock. The dogs of Lapland, Siberia, Ice- 
land, &c. muſt have paſſed, like the foxes and 
wolves, from the one Continent to the other, 
and degenerated by the influence of the climate 
and a domeſtic ſtate. The firſt alco, with the 
ſhort . neck, approaches the Iceland dog; and 
the techichi of New Spain is, perhaps, the ſame 


animal with the koupara®, or crab-dog of Gui- 


ana, which in figure reſembles the fox, and in 
hair the jackal. He has been called the crab-dog, 
becauſe he chiefly lives upon crabs and other 
cruſtaceous animals. I have ſeen only one ſkin 
of, this Guiana animal; and I am unable to de- 
termine whether it is a particular ſpecies, or 
whether it ſhould be referred to thoſe of the 
dog, tox, or Jackal. | 
AY. 

* . ſerus, major, cancroſus, vulgo didus loupara; 
Barrtre, Frans. Equin. p. 149. | 
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XV. 


THE TAYRA, GALERA, OR GUINEY 
Wenn | | 


' 


THIS animal, of which Mr Brown has given 


a figure and deſcription, is of the ſize of a ſmall 
rabbit, and has a conſiderable reſemblance to the 
weaſel or martin. He digs an habitation in the 
earth, and has great ſtrength in his fore- feet, 
which are much ſhorter than thoſe behind. His 


muzzle 1s long, a little ſharp, and garniſhed with 


whiſkers, The under jaw is much, ſhorter 
than the upper. He has fix cutting and two 
canine teeth in each Jaw, without reckoning the 
grinders. His tongue is rough, like that of the 
cat. His head is oblong, as well as the eyes, 


vhich laſt are placed at an equal diſtance between 


the ears and the point of the muzzle. His ears 
=, | 15 are 


* Guiney weaſel, with the upper jaw much longer than 
the lower; eyes placed mid-way between the ears and tip of 
the noſe ; ears like the human; tongue rough; tail declining 
downwards, lefſening towards the point; feet ſtrong, -and 
formed for digging; ſhape of the body like that of the rat 
ſize of a ſmall rabbit; of a duſky colour; the bair rough; 
Pennant”s fynopſ. of quad. p. 225. 

Galera ſubfuſca, cauda elongata, auribus cubaudis appreſ- 
tis; Brown's Hiſt. of Jamaica, p. 485. tal. 49. 
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are flat, and reſemble thoſe of man. His feet 
are ſtrong, and adapted for digging, The me- 
tatarſa] bones are long; and he has five toes on 
all his feet. His tail is long, and tapers to a 


point. His body is oblong, and has a great re- 


ſemblance to that of a large rat. He is covered 
with brown hairs, ſome of which are longer 
than others. This animal appears to be a ſmall 
ſpecies of martin or polecat. Linnaeus imagi- 


| ned, that the black weaſel of Braſil might be the 


galera of Mr Brown; and, indeed, the two de- 
ſcriptions afford FI reaſon for the conjec- 


ture *. Beſides, this black weaſel of Braſil is 


likewiſe found in Guiana, where it is called 


tayra f; and 1 8 that the word galera 18 4 
' corruption 

* Muftela atra collo ſubtus macula alba triloba. Habitat in 
Braſilia. . . . Holmens. Confer. Brown, Fam. 485. tab. 49. fig- 1. 
Galera, ſtatura martis, at nigra, pilis rigidioribus, auriculae 
rotundae villoſae. Area ante oculos cineraſcens, maculae ſub 
medio collo non vero ſub gula. Mammae pone umbilicum 
quatuor. Nota. Mr Brown ſays, that he ſaw only two 
paps on the lower part of the belly; but the other two might 
eſcape his obſervation. He alſo ſays, that the galera is found 
in Guiney, and the black weaſel in Braſil. But this aſſertion 
ought not to ſtumble us; for it happens daily, that Braſilian 
animals are firſt tranſported to Guiney, and afterwards paſs 
for animals belonging to that country; and vice verſa. I a- 


grees therefore, with Linnaeus, in thinking that the galera of 


Mr Brown is the ſame animal with the black weaſel of Bra- 


i 


+ Myſtela maxima atra, moſchum redolens. Tayra. Groſſe 
belette. This animal, by rubbing itſelf againſt trees, leaves 
a kind of unctuous humour which has a Rrong! odour of mulk; 
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cortuption a 0d from tayra, which i is the was 
name of this nn. 


8 
THE MERIAN OPOSSuBù 


THIS animal is a native of the fame cli- 
mate, and belongs to a neighbouring ſpecies with 
the other opoſſums. Sibilla Merian is the firſt 
writer who has given a figure and a ſhort ac- 


count 


* Merian opoſſum, with long, ſharp pointed, naked ears ; 
head, and upper part of the body, of a yellowiſh brown co- 
lour ; the belly white tinged with yellow; the fore feet di- 
vided into five fingers; the hind into four and a thumb, each 


{furniſhed with flat nails; tail very long, ſlender, and, except 


at the baſe, quite naked; Pennant*s fynopſe. of quad. p. 210. 

Dezak; Merian. Inſect. Surinam. p. 66. tab. 66. Merian 
is the name of a German paintreſs, who firſt diſcovered this 
ſpecies at Surinam. 

Mus ſylveſtris Americanus 3 Sb. = tom. t. p. 49. tab. 31. 
| 3 ex rufo helvus in dorſo, i in ventre ex flavo al- 
bicans; 5 Briſſon quad. p. 2 12. | | 

Mus ſylveſtris Americanus, catulos in dorſo gerens; ; Klein 
nas p. 58. 


Didelphis dorfigera, cauda baſi piloſa, corpore longiore, 


digitis manuum muticis 3 Linn. ſy/t. nat. p. 72. 
Le Philandre-de Surinam __ 
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count of it *. Seba afterwards gave Merian's 


figure for the female, and added a new figure 


for the male, with a kind of deſcription. This 
animal, ſays he, has very brilliant eyes, which 
are ſurrounded with a circle of deep brown hair, 
The body is covered with ſoft hair, or rather 


_ wool of a reddiſh yellow colour, but of a bright 


red on the back, The front, muzzle, belly, and 


feet, are whitiſh yellow. The ears are naked, 


and pretty hard. On the upper lip, and alfo a- 
bove the eyes, there are long hairs in the form 
of whiſkers. Its teeth, like thoſe of the dormouſe, 
are very ſharp, Upon the tail of the male, 
which is naked, and of a pale red colour, there 
are duſky red ſpots, which appear not on the tail 


of the female. The feet reſemble the hands of 
an ape; thoſe before have the four toes, and the 


thumb garniſhed with ſhort, blunt, nails; but 


on the hind feet the thumb alone has a flat, blunt 


nail, the other four toes being armed with 


| ſmall ſharp claws. The young of theſe animals 


grunt nearly in the ſame manner as a pig. The 


paps of the female reſemble thoſe of the murine 


opoſſum. Seba properly remarks, that, in the 
. : figure 


Hic genus gliris ſylveſtris depictum eſt, qui catulos quo- 
rum vulgo quinque vel ſex una foetura enititur in dorſo ſe- 
cum portat ; ex flavo fuſci coloris, at ſubucula ejus alba eſt: 
Cum antra exeunt alimenti cauſa, a catulis circum curruntur, 
qui jam ſaturi vel moleſtias ſuſpicantes, illico- matris dorſum 
aſcendunt, et caudas ſuas parentum caudis involvunt, qui illos 
ſtatim in antra apportant ; Mar. Sibil. Merian. Inſet. Surinam. 
2. 66. fig. tab. 66. ; | 1 
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figure given by Merian, the feet and toes 
are ill repreſented . The females produce 
five or fix at a litter, The tail is very long, 
and prehenſile, like that of the ſapajous. The 
young mount upon the back of the mother, 
and adhere firmly with their tails twiſted round 


hers. In this ſituation ſhe carries them about 


with great nimblencſs and ſecurity. 


XVII. 


THE AKOUCHI, or OLIVE CAVY. 


THE akouchi is pretty common in Guiana 
and other parts of South America. It differs 


from the agouti by having a tail, which is want= 
ing in the agouti, The akouchi is generally 
| ſmaller than the agouti, and its hair is not ven, 5 
but of an olive colour . 


Theſe are the only differences we hc has 


tween the akouchi and agouti, which, however, 
ſeem to be ſufficient to conſtitute two diſtinct 


ſpecies. 
sur- 
1 + Seba, vol. 1. p. 49. tab. 21. fige 4: 


+ Cuniculus minor, caudatus, 23 ; : Mhowids, OG 
60. nat. de la Fr. Equin. p. 153. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


In the original work we. remarked, that the 
akouchi was a different ſpecies from the agouti ; | 
becauſe the former had a tail, and the latter 
had no tail, The akouchi differs from the agou- 
ti ſtill more in magnitude, being no larger than 
a young rabbit of ſix months old. The akou- 


q chi is found only in extenſive woods. He feeds 


on the ſame fruits, and has nearly the ſame 
manners with the agouti. In the iſlands of 


Saint Lucia and Grenada he is called agout:, 
His fleſh is white, and has the flavour of a 


young rabbit; and he is ranked amongſt the fineſt 
game in South America. When the akouchis 
are purſued by dogs, rather than take the wa- 
ter, they allow themſelves to be ſeized. M. de 


la Borde informs us, though I doubt the fact, 


that the females produee only one, or at moſt 
two young, at a litter. They are eaſily tamed, 
and have a ſmall cry like that of the Eider 
pig; ; but it is ſeldom heard. 

We have given a figure of this animal, drawn 
from a well preſerved ſkin. Meſſrs Aublet and 
Olivier aſſure me, that, in Cayenne, the hare is 
called agouti, and the rabbit akouchz ; but that 


the agouti is the beſt food ; and, ſpeaking of 
the game of this . WAL inform. me, that 


the 
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the armadillos are ſtill better food, except the 
nine-banded armadillo, which has a ſtrong ſmell 


of muſk ; that, after the armadillos, the paca is 
the beſt game, becauſe its fleſh is wholefame and 
fat: The next in order are the agouti and a- 
kouchi. They likewiſe maintain, that the red 


couguar is uſed as food, n its fleſh has 


the taſte of veal, 


XVII. 
| The TUCAN, or MEXICAN SHREW *. 


| FERNANDES has given the name of 7 ucan to 


a ſmall quadruped of New Spain, whoſe ſize, ſi- 
gure, and natural habits, make it approach near- 


er to the mole than to any other ſpecies. It 


appears to be the ſame animal deſcribed by Se- 
ba under the denomination of the red mole of 
America T ; at leaſt, the deſcriptions of the two 
| — — | authors 5 


* Mexican ſhrew, with a ſharp noſe; ſmall round ears; 
without ſight; two long fore teeth above and below; thick, 
fat, fleſhy body, ſhort legs, ſo that the belly almoſt touches 
the ground; long crooked claws ; tawny hair; ſhort tail; 
length from noſe to tail, nine 5 Pennant*s I 27 guad. 
7 310. 


1 Seba, vol. 1. p. $00: 32. fig. 2. 
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authors correſpond ſufficiently to juſtify this 


conjecture. The tucan is perhaps ſomewhat 
larger than our mole, It is equally fat and 
fleſhy, and its legs are ſo ſhort that the belly 
touches the ground. The tail is ſhort ; the ears 
are ſmall and round; and the eyes are ſo mi- 
nute that they can ſcarcely be of any uſe to the 
animal, But it differs from the mole in the co- 
lour of the hair, which is reddiſh yellow, and 
in the number of toes, having only three be- 


fore and four behind, while the mole has five 


toes, on all the feet. It ſeems to differ from the 
mole in other articles: Its fleſh'is good eating. 
It poſſeſſes not the inſtinct of diſcovering its re- 


treat after having once left it, but, at every time, 
is obliged to dig a new hole; ſo that, in cer- 
tain ſoils, which are agreeable to theſe animals *, 
the holes are ſo numerous, and ſo near each o- 


ther, that circumſpection 1s neceſſary to walk 
there with ſafety. 


* 


XIX. 


. Fernand. hiſt. anim. Nov. Hiſp- p. 9. cap. 24. 


XIX. 
The BRASIL IAN SHRE W-. 


We mention this animal under the denomi- 
nation of the Braſilian ſhrew; becauſe we are 
ignorant of its proper name, and it has a great- 
er reſemblance to the ſhrew than to any other 
animal. It is, however, conſiderably larger, 
being about five inches long from the extremi- 
ty of the muzzle to the origin of the tail, which 
is not two inches, and, conſequently, is propor- 
tionally ſhorter than that of the common ſhrew. 
It has a pointed muzzle, and very ſharp teeth. 
Upon a brown ground-colour, three pretty large 
black bands extend longitudinally from the head 
to the tail, under which the ſcrotum appears 
hanging between the hind feet, This animal, 
lays Marcgrave, ſports with the cats, who diſ- 
cover no inclination to eat it. In the ſame man- 
ner, the cats kill the European ſhrews, but never 
eat them. | | 

Vor. VIII. LIES - „ 


* Braſilian ſhrew, wich a ſharp noſe and teeth ; pendu- 
lous ſcrotum. It is of a duſky colour, marked along the 
back with three broad black ſtrokes. The length from noſe 
to tail, five inches; that of the tail two z Pennant”, Synopſ. of 
quad. p. 30g. 

Mus araneus figura r muris; Marcgr . Braſil. p. wg 
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only three toes, and the middle one is the longeſt, 


XX. 


— 


THE ROGK CAVY*. 


THIS animal, which is a native of Braſil, 
is neither a rabbit nor a rat, but ſeems to partake 
of both. It is about a foot long, by feven 
inches in circumference. Its general colour is 
the ſame with that of our hares; and its belly 
is white: Its upper lip is divided in the ſame 
manner, and it has the ſame large eutting teeth, 
and whiſkers round the mouth and on the 
ſides of the eyes. But its ears are rounded like 
thoſe of the rat, and ſo ſhort that they exceed 
not the height of a finger's breadth. The fore legs 
are not above three inches in length, and thoſe 
behind are a little longer. The fore feet have 
four toes covered with a black ſkin, and arm- 
ed with ſhall ſhort claws, The hind feet have 


1 


* Rock cavy, with divided upper lip; ſhort ears; four 
toes on the fore feet, and three on the hind : Colour of 
the upper part of the body like that of the common hare; 
belly white : The length o one foot; 3 Pennant's 5 a of guad. 


P. 244. | 
Aperea Brafilienſibus, nobis vel dratte vel boſehratte ; ; 
Maregr. Braff J. L. 8 FO "I "oy 103. Raitt Jetf- guad. 4 
F. 206. | 7 
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It has no tail. Its head is ſomewhat longer Z 


than that of the hare, and its fleſh is like that 


of the rabbit, which it reſembles in its manner 


of living *. It likewiſe retires into holes: It 


does not, however, dig the earth, like the rab- 
bit, but conceals itſelf in the clefts of rocks. 
Hence it is eaſily ſeized in its retreat. It is 


hunted as game, and its fleſh is preferable to 


that of our beſt rabbits T. The animal men- 
| tioned by Oviedo, and afterwards by Charle- 


voix T and du Perrier de Montfraizier, under 


the denomination of cori, appears to be the 
ſame with the aperea or rock cavy ||. In ſome 


parts of the Weſt Indies, theſe animals may, 
perhaps, be reared in warrens, or in houſes, 
like our rabbits; and this may be the reaſon _ 
why ſome of them are red, white, black, and 


variegated, This conjecture is not without foun- 


dation ; for Garcilaſſo informs us, that, 1 in Peru, 
S 2 TT. there: 
* Marcgrav. hiſt. nat. Braſil. p. 223. 
+ Piſo, hiſt. Braſil. p 103. 
t Oviedo remarks, that the cori reſembles a mall rabbit; 


and that ſome of them are totally white, and others a mix- 


ture of different colours; Hift. de St Dominique, par le P. Charr 
levoix, tom. 1. b. 35. ; 
| The cori is a ſmall quadruped, ſomewhat reſembling our 
rabbits and moles. It has ſmall ears, which it carries ſo 1 
flatly reclined backward, that it is difficult to perceive them. 
It has no tail. Some of them are white, others black, and 
others ſpotted with black and white. Some of them are 
totally red, and others ſpotted with xed and white. They are 
tamed, and never defile the houſes. They eat herbage, and 
are eaſily maintained. Their fleſh has the taſte and flavouy 


of the belt rabbits ; Hiſt. des veyagers par du Perrier de i 
7. aizier 7 Z. 343. 


. 
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there are wild and domeſtic rabbits which have 
no reſemblance to thoſe of Spain a BHI | 


8 


THE TAPE TI, or BRASILIAN HARE f. 


THE tapeti | ſeems to make a near approach 
to the ſpecies of the hare or rabbit. lt is found 
in Braſil, and many other parts of America. 
In figure, it reſembles the European rabbit ; 
and it reſembles the hare in ſize and colour, 
only it is a little browner. Its ears are very 
long, and ſhaped like thoſe of the hare. Its 
Hair is red on the fore head, and whitiſh on 
the throat. Some of them have a white circle 

round 


* Hiſt. 75s Incas, tom 2. p. 267. 

+ Braſilian hare, with very long ears; a white ring ro 
the neck; face of a reddiſh colour; chin white; black eyes; 
colour of the body like the common hare, only darker ; badly 
whitiſh; no tail; ſome want the white 5 round the neck; 
Pennant's Synopſ. of quad. p. 252. | 

Tapeti; Marcer. Braſil. p. 223. Piſs, Brafil, p. 102. 
Cunicubos Bralilienſis zapet; dictus; Raii /ynopſe quad. p. 205. 

Lepus Braſilienſis, cauda nulla; Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 78. 
Lepus ecaudatus; Bion. quad. p. 97. 

Collared rabbit; Waj:r's voyage in Dampier. 

J Tapity, according io P- d' Abbeville; Mis au Morag 


= 
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round hay neck; but others have a white throat, 


breaſt, and Selly; They have black eyes, 


and whiſkers like our rabbits ; but they want 
the tail“. The tapeti refonibies the hare in 
its manner of living, in fecundity, and in the 
quality of its fleſh, which is extremely good. 
Like the hare, it dwells in the fields or in the 
woods, and burrows not, like the rabbit f. 
The animal of New Spain, mentioned by Fer- 
nandes, under the name of citli, appears to be 
the ſame with the tapeti of Braſil; and both 


are perhaps only varieties of the European 


hares, who have paſſed by the northern lands 
from the one Continent to the other. 


Some other ſpecies of animals might be added 
to the preceding liſt; but the accounts given of 


them are ſo vague, that I chooſe rather to con- 
fine myſelf to what is known with ſome de- 
gree of certainty, than to give way to con- 
jecture, or to exhibit creatures of imagination 
as real ſpecies. But, notwithſtanding this limi- 


tation, intelligent men will eaſily perceive, that 


my hiſtory of quadrupeds is as complete as they 
could poſſibly expect. It comprehends a great 
number of new animals, and none of thoſe 
who were formerly known are omitted. 
8 The 

. Marcgr. hiſt. nat. Braſil. p. 223. fig. p. 224. 

+ Pifon, hiſt. Braſil, p. 102. 

| Citli. Lepores novae Hiſpaniae e ſimiles 
orma atque alimento, fed auriculis longiſlimis pro corporis 
magnitudine, latiſſimiſque; Fernandes, hift. anime nov. Hg. 


F. 2. cap. 3. 
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The preceding notices, though compoſed of 


twenty-one articles, contain not above nine or. 
ten diſtin& ſpecies ; for all the others are only 
varieties. The white bear is only a variety of 
the common kind ; the Tartarian. cow, of the 
biſon ; the Guiney and Cape-Verd hogs, of the 
common - hog, &c. Hence, by adding theſe 
ten ſpecies to about one hundred and elghty, 
whoſe hiſtory we have given, the total number 
of quadrupeds, the exiſtence of which is pro- 
perly aſcertained, exceeds not two. hundred 
ſpecies upon the ſurface of the whale known 
world. „55 


ADDITIONS. 


1 DDI 27 0 N 8 Jrom the Supplementary 
Volume. 


THE CRAB-EATERT. 


"HE name crab-eater, or crab-dog, has 
been given to this animal, becauſe crabs 
are his principal food, He has very little rela- 
tion to the dog or fox, to which ſome travellers 
have compared him. He ſeems to be more near- 
ly allied to the opoſſums; but he 1s much 
larger, and the female crab-eater carries not her 
young, like the female opoſſum, in a pouch un- 
der her belly. Hence the crab-eater appears to 
be a detached ſpecies, and different from all thoſe _ 
we have formerly deſcribed. | | 

In the figure, the long naked, ſcaly tail, the 
large thumbs without claws on the hind feet, 
and 


* Cayenne 3 with a long 928 face; ears * | 
pointed, and ſhort ; the coat woolly, mixed with very coarſe 
hairs, three inches Jong, of a dirty white from the roots to 
the middle; from thence to the ends of a deep brown; tides: 
and belly of a pale yellow ; legs of a dutky brown; thumb 
on each foot diſtin ; on the toes of the fore feet, and thumb 
on the hind, are nails; on the toes of the hind feet crooked 
. claws; tail very long, taper, naked, and ſcaly. Length 
ſeventeen inches; that of the tail fifteen and a half. The 
ſubject meaſured was very young 3 ; Pennant” 5 Huepſ. of quad. | 
Edit. 2. p. 309. s | 
Canis ferus major, 8 vulgo dictus. Koupara ; 
Barrere, Franc, Equin. P. 149. 
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and the flat claws on the fore feet, are remark« 
able, This animal, whoſe ſkin is preſerved in 
the royal cabinet, was young when it was tranſ- 
mitted to us. It is a male; and the ET 
is a deſcription of it. 

The length of the wholk body, fri the 
noſe to the origin of the tail, is about ſeven- 
teen inches. Before, it is fix inches three lines 
high, and ſix inches and a half behind. The 
tail, which is grayiſh, ſcaly, and naked, is fif- 
teen inches and a half long, ten lines in circum- 


ference at the origin, and gradually tapers to a 


point. 
As the legs of this animal une very mort, he 


has, at a diſtance, ſome reſemblance to a ter- 
rier. The head is not very different from that 
of a dog, and exceeds not four inches one line 
in length, from the point of the noſe to the 
occiput. The eye is not large; the edges of 
the eye-brows are black; and, above the eye, 
there are hairs of an inch and a quarter in 
length. There are ſimilar hairs on the ſide of the 
cheek near the ear. The whiſkers are black, 
and about an inch and a half long. The open- 
ing of the mouth is near two inches. The up- 
per Jaw is armed, on each fide, with a crooked 
canine tooth, which .reaches beyond the under 


jaw. The ear is brown, naked, broad, and 


round at the extremity. 
The hair on the body is woolly, oy inter- 


ſperſed wich wr ony ſtiff black hairs, Thele 
long 


LY 
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long hairs inereaſe upon the thighs and the 
ſpine of the back, which is totally covered with 
them, and form a kind of mane from the middle 
of the back to the origin of the tail: They are 
three inches long, of a dirty white colour from 
the baſe to the middle, and afterwards of a dark 
brown as far as the point. The hair on the 
ſides, as well as on the belly, is yellowiſh 
white ; but it approaches more to yellow toward 
the ſhoulders, and on the thighs, neck, breaſt, 
and head, where this yellow tincture is mixed 
in ſome places with brown. The ſides of the 


neck are yellow; and the legs and feet are of 


a blackiſh brown colour. There are five toes 
on each foot. The fore foot is an inch and 


three quarters long, the largeſt toe nine lines, 
and the furrowed claw two lines. The toes 


are a little bended, like thoſe of the rat, the 


thumb alone being ſtraight, The hind feet 


are an inch and eight lines long, the largeſt toe 


nine lines, and the thumb half an inch, The 
thumb is thick, broad, and at a diſtance from 
the toes, as in the apes. The nail of the thumb 
is flat ; but thoſe of the other toes are crooked, 
and reach beyond their points. The thumb of 
the fore foot is ſtraight, and not removed from 


the other toe. 


M. de la Borde informs me, hes this ia 


is very common in Cayenne, and that it always 
frequents the lavannebs; and other marſhy 


laces. | 
P. : 1 
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* It climbs trees, he remarks, with great 
* dexterity, and continues oftener. upon them 
* than on the ground, eſpecially during the day, 
_* It has fine teeth, and defends itſelf againſt the 
dogs. Crabs are its principal nouriſhment, and 
it is always fat. When unable to draw the 
$ crabs from their holes with its foot, it intro- 
© duces the tail, which it uſes as a hook. The 
* crab ſometimes lays hold of the tail, and makes 
* the animal cry. This cry has ſome reſem- 
* blance to that of a man, and is heard at a great 
* diſtance. . Bur its ordinary voice is a kind of 
* prunting like a pig. The female produces 
four or five young at a litter, and depoſits 
them in the hollows of old trees. The na- 
* tives of the country eat its fleſh, which reſem- 
* bles that of a hare. Theſe animals are eaſily 
* tamed, and they are fed in the houſes, like dogs 
* and cats, with all kinds of victuals. Hence 
3 their taſte for crahs is by no means excluſive.“ 
It is alledged, that there are two ſpecies of 
centers? in Cayenne. The firſt is the animal 
we have already deſcribed : The other is not 
only a different ſpecies, but belongs to a different 
genus. Its tail is totally covered with hair, and 
it ſeizes crabs with its paws only. Theſe two 
animals reſemble each other in the head alone; 
and they differ in the figure and proportions of 
the body, as well as in the firuQure of the feet 
and claws. . 
ANON YMOYS 
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ANONYMOUS ANIMAL, 


WE heve give the as of an a undeſcribed a- 


nimal, the drawing of which was made by the 


Chevalier Bruce, who permitted me to copy it. 
The animal, which we ſhall call anonymous, till 


we learn its real name, has ſome ſimilarities to 


the hare, and others to the ſquirrel, Mr Bruce 
gave the following account of it in writing. 

In Lybia, on the ſouth ſide of the lake formerly 
called Palus Tritonides, there is a very ſingular 


* animal, from nine to ten inches long, with ears 


' nearly as long as the half of the body, and pro- 
* portionally broad, a circumſtance which takes 
* place in no other ee except the long- 
* eared bat. Its muzzle reſembles that of the 


fox; and yet it ſeems to approach nearer to 
that of the ſquirrel. It lives on the palm- 


trees, of which it eats the fruit. It has ſhort 
* retraCtile claws, and is a very beautiful crea- 


© ture, Its colour is white mixed with a little 


gray and a bright yellow. The inſide of the 


* ears is naked in the middle only. They are 


© covered with brown hair mingled with yellow, 
* and garniſhed within with large white hairs, 
The end of the noſe is black, the tail yellow, 
and black at the point. The tail is pretty 
| . long, 
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© long, but of a different form from that of the 
c ſquirrel; and all the 885 both « on the oy 
* and tail, is very ſoft.” I | 


MADAGASCAR RAT. 


IN the figure is repreſented a ſmall animal 
from Madagaſcar, which was drawn alive, when 
in the poſſeſſion of the Counteſs of Marſan. It 


appeared to make a nearer approach to the ſpe- 


cies of the palm-ſquirrel than to that of the rat; 
for I was aſſured that it frequented the palm- 


trees. I have not been able to procure farther 


information concerning this animal. It may be 
remarked, however, that, as its claws did not 


project, it ſeemed to conſtitute a ſpecies very dif- 


ferent from that of the rat, and to approach 


nearer to the palm-ſquirrel, To this animal may 


be referred the rat on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of 
Madagaſcar, mentioned by the Dutch voyagers ; 


for they tell us, that theſe rats live in the palm- 


figure of our Madagaſcar rat, as to induce us 


trees, and eat the dates; that their body is long, 
their muzzle ſharp, their legs ſhort, and their 


tail long and ſpotted *, Theſe characters cor- 


reſpond ſo well with thoſe repreſented in the 


to 


Recueil des voyages qui ont fret] a VE *tabliſement de la 
A en des Indes Or ientales, tom. 1. p. 413. 
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to believe char the animal OY mentioned 
belongs to this ſpecies. 


It lived ſeveral years with the Counteſs of 


Marſan. Its movements were extremely briſk, 


and its cry was nearly ſimilar to that of the 


ſquirrel, though much weaker, Like the 
ſquirrels, it carried its food to its mouth with the 
fore paws, erected its tail, and leaped about. 


t bit deſperately, and could not be tamed. It 
was fed with almonds and fruits. It never came 
out of its cage, except in the night; and it en- 


dured the winters very well in an apartment 


where the cold was moderated by a ſmall fire. 
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4 2 the cebit DE BUFFON has 5 no ho, 


ematic order in his Hiſtory -of Quadrupeds, 
_ the following Index, in which the animals art 
.arranged according to the improved Edition 


Mu PENNANT's Synopſis, will, in ſome men- 


i 


ure, Jupply that Keming defect. 5 


SYSTEMATIC INDEX. 


DEV. I. 


PENNANT's Synopfir. 
Ginds I | HORSE. 


No. Serie. Page. 
17 Y Enerous I 
Dlhiketei 4 

3 Aſs | | 8 

4 Zebra 13 

5 Quacha — m< 

II. OX. 

1 Bull I 
A. Great Indian © 16 * 
B. Small Indian 17 
C. Abyſſinian ib 

D. Baur © ib 

E. Tinian | ib 
F. Lant ; ib 
G. European | ib 
H. American 19 

2 Grunting 5 

3 Buffalo 24 

4 Mufk 27 
A. Cape © - 8 

5 Dwarf | 30 


HOOFED QUADRUPEDS. 


BUFFUNMN. 
G 1. HORSE. | 


No. Species, WV, TA Page. 
H“ e "M0490 
3 Aſs | ib 398 

- Zebra | vi 264 
Mules e 

II. BUL I. 

1 Ox mn 423 
H. Biſon „ 

2 Cow of Tartary viii 225 

3 Buffalo | vi 151 

4 Muſk ib 191 

5 Dwarf vi 1 
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PENNANT” Synopfic. 


No. 5 Specter. 
III. SHEEP. 


1 A. Common 
B. Cretan 


C. HornleſG 


D. Many-horned 
E. Long-haired 
F. African 
G. Broad-tailed 
H. Fat-rumped 
H *. Wild 

2 Bearded 


IV. GOAT. 
1 Ibex 


2 Caucaſan : 
a. Domeſtic 
5. Angora 
c. Syrian 
d. African 

e. Whidaw 
F- Capricorn 


N. GIRAFFE. 
1 Camelopard 


VI. ANTILOPE. 

1 Gnou 

2 Chamois 

3 Blue 

4 Egyptian 

1 Leucoryx 

6 Algazel 

7 Indian 


8 Farneſſed 
9 Guiney 
10 Royal 


11 Indoſtan 
12 White - footed 
13 Swift 
14 Red 
15 Striped 
16 Common 
' a. Brown 
b. Smooth-horned 


17 Barbary 


| Page. 


| BUFFON. 


A OSS Page. 


"UM: SHEEP...” 


1 A. Common iii 462 
B. Cretan vi 211 
C. Hornleſs wt 472 


D. Many-horned ib 484 


F. African vi 212 
G. Broad -tailed ib 208 


IV. GOAT. 
JJ EIIIE 
a. Domeſtic mi 462 
6. Angora : ib 498 

c. Syrian vi 378 
d. African vi 379, 
% Judn : wv 9% $0 
J. Capricorn ib 373 
v. GIRAFFE. 
1 Camelopard vii 109 
VI. ANTILOPE. 
2 Chamois 1 363 
4 Egyptian vi 409 
6 Algazel ib 414 
7 Indian . m 40 
8 Harneſſed ib 12 
9 Guiney, or Grimm ib 14 
10 18 | 7 
13 W or Swift vi 409 
14 Nagor, or red vii 39 
15 Condoma, or ſtriped ib 8 
16 Common vi 412 


a. Brown, or Lidmee ib 413 
5. Smooth-horned ib 414 


17 ur, or Gazelle ib 397 
18 Flat- 


SYSTEMATIC INDEX 219 


PENVANT', Synopſ. | 3 U FF ON. 
No. Species. Pag. No. Species. Pol. Pag. 
18 Flat - horned 81 18 Flat-horned, or Kevel vi 400 
19 White faced 82 19 White _— or Pygar- 
. Eh gus ib 417 
20 Springer 8 5 | 
21 Chineſe 84 21 Chineſe, or Treiran id 405 
22 Scythian 86 22 Scythian, or Saiga ib 393 
23 Corine | 89 23 Corme ib 401 
24 Cervine „„ + 00 24 Cerrine 8 
25 Senegal 91 25 Senegal, or Koba vi 405 
26 Gambian I 92 26 Gambian, or Kob ib 406 
FL DEEE - „ DEER. 
Elk = .: 93 1 Elk vi 315 
2 Rain | 99 2 Rain-deer ih 316 
3 Fallow 101 3 Fallow e 
4 Stag | 102 4 Stag ib 72 
| 5 Virginian 104 oh | 
| 6 Spotted Axis 05 N wi 230 
7 Middle-lized Axis 106 | | 8 
| 8 Great Axis - ib 
| y Porcine * 107 
| 10 Rib-faced ' "hy | 
11 Roe „ 13 Roe iv 120 
A. Tail-leſs 109 | | | 
I Mexican 5 "014 ©. =; | 
12 Oray 111 12 Mexican, or Cariacou 
| 8 | vii 30 
VIII. MUS K. VIII MUSKE. 
| 1 Tibet 112 1 Tibet Muſk vii. 44 
] 2 Brafilian Ae 114 2 Brafilian, or Cuguacu- 
| 7 1 = "ME ib 3 
1 3 Indian | 115 3 Indian, or Memina ib 28 
a 4 Guiney | ib 4 Guiney ib 27 
2 | | | 
4 IX. CAMEL : IX. CAMEL. 
] 1 Arabian 117 1 Arabian vi 119 
5. Bactrian _ 120 4. Badrian ib 18 
2 Lame | 121 2 Lama vii 133 
7 3 Pacos 1-24 3 Pacos ib 134 
9 
8 * 0 G. 3 x. H OG. 
2 Common 126 1 Common | ii 500 
3 a. Guiney _ 128 . Guiry viii 239 
Yow VEL © | X Siam 
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PENNANT*s fynpf. BUPFON,. 
No. _ Species. Pag. No. Species, Vol. Pag. 
% n & Bom Cit ** 
c. Chineſe | 129 c. Chineſe - ib 
2 Mthiopian ib 2 Ethiopian, or Cape 
| Verd viii 241 
3 Cape-Verd 42 - : : FE ” 
4 Mexican 133 4 Mexican or Pecari v 271 
5 Baby- rouſſa by 134 5 Babirouſſa vii 38 
XI. RHINOCEROS. XI. RHINOCEROS. 

1 Two-horned ' 136 1 Two-horned vi 92 
2 One-horned 138 2 One- horned ib 116 
XII. HIPPOPOTAME. © XII. HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

1 Hippopotame 1 Hippopotamus 7 

XIII. TAPI R. XIII. TAPIR. | 
I W noſed I hy vi 243 
XIV. ELEPHANT. XIV. ELEPHANT. 
1 Great $30 8 8 IRE | T1 
2 American 160 . 


DIV. II. DIGITATED QUADRUPEDS, 


SE CT. I. ANTHROPOMORPHOUS. 


XV. A P E 


1 GREAT | 166 
2 Pigmy 168 
3 Long-armed — — BO 
4. Leſſer | ib 


4 1 


BABO'ONS. 


5 Great 173 
6 Ribbed-noſe 174 
7 Wood 176 


8 Yellow * 


XV. APE 
1 GREAT, or Jocko and | 
Pongo viii 770 
2 Pigmy ib 106; 
3 TONE: -armed, or Gib- 
-: 0 112 
a. Leſſer ib 115 


B AB OO NS 


Great | | ib 12 
6 Ribbed-noſe ib 129 


9 Cinereot 


4 Barbary, or * ib 1170 


WD. dS OG dd 


SYSTEMATIC INDEX. 


PENNANT": fine. 
- No. Species. 
: 9 Cinereous 
d 10 Blue-faced 
11 Brown 
1 12 Little 
13 Creſted 


a 14 Pigtail 
8 15 Dog-faced 
16 5. Urline 
17 Mottled 
2 5. Little 
6 13 Lion- tailed 
d. Bearded Men 


19 Purple - faced 


20 Palatine 
21 Hare-lipped 


22 Spotted 

23 Long-noſed 
24 Yellowith 

25 Green 8 
20 White-eyelid 


27 Muſtache 
23 White- noſe 
29 Talapoin 
30 Negro 
31 Egret 

32 Mone 
33 Red 
34 Chineſe 
35 Bonnetted 
36 Varied 
37 Cochin China 
33 Tawny 

39 Goat 
a0 Fall- bottom 
41 Bay 
42 Annulated 
«3 Philippine 


MONKEYS. 


BUFFON. 
Pag. No. Specter. 
176 
177 
"= - 
ib 
198 - | 
ib 14 Pigtail „ 
179 85 e 
181 5 
182 17 Mottled | ib 
183 | 
1 18 
184 
| XO NK T YE 
ib 19 Purple-faced, or Ouan- 
derou viii 
185 
ib 21 Hare- hated: or Maca- 
que ib 
186 22 Spotted, or Exquima ib 
x87 
188 | 
ib 25 Green, or Callitrix ib 
189 26 White-eyelid, or Man- 
gabey ib 
I go 27 Muſtache ib 
ib 
191 29 Talapoin ib 
1b | | 
192 31 Egret ib 
ib 
193 33 Red, or Patas ib 
194 34 Chineſe ib 
195 1 
h ie, ib 
196 37 Cochin China ib 
ib 
197 
ib 
198 
ib 
ib 
1 


8 


29 


Lol. Pag. 


137 


121 


132 


140 
184 


160 


154 


163 
165 
140 


144 
148 
156 
168 


44 Preacles 
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 PENNANT's Synopſe © 
No. Species. Pag. 
+ Ile A N. 
44 Preacher : 199 
45 4. Royal 300 
46 Four-tingered 201 
47 Fearful 202 
48 Capuchin 203 
49 Weeper 204 
50 Orange 205 
51 Horned 206 
52 Antigua WS: 
53 Fox-tailed 207 
54 Great-eared 208 
55 Striated 209 
56 Silky . 210 
7 Red-tailed „„ 
58 Fair 211 
XVI. MAU CAUCo. 
1 Tail. leſs 212 
2 Loris 213 
3 Woolly Nee © 
4 Ringtall 214 
5 Ruffed 215 
6 Tarſier 216 
Lille | 8 
8 Flying = 4 
DIV. II. _ SECT. II. 
SY. DOG. 
1 FAITHFUL - 219 
2 Wolt 231 
3 Mexican 233 
4 Fox | 234 
5. Croſs Fox 3 0 
c. Black Fox | 235 
d. Brant Fox 8 ib 
e. Karagan Fox ib 
J. Corſak Fox 236 
1 Aric 238 


58 Fair, or Mico ny 


SYSTEMATIC INDEX, 


BUFFON, 


| Species. V. 2. Pag. 
AMERICAN. 

44 Preacher, or Ouarine viii 176 
45 a. Royal, or Alouate ib ib 
46 Four-fingered, or Co- 


No. 


A ib 184 
47 Fearful, or Sajou ib 193 
48 Capuchin | ib ib 
49 Weeper, or Sai ib 196 
59 Orange, or Saimiri ib 199 


53 Fox-tailed, or Saki ib 201 
54 Great-eared, or Tama- 


rin ib 203 
55 Striated, or Ouiſtiti ib 205 
56 Silky, or Marikina ib 209 


57 Red - tailed, or Pinche ib 211 
ib 213 


XVI. MA UCAUcO. 


1 Tail-leſs vii 233 
3 Woolly | 0 223 
4 Ringtail 1 ib 
8 or Mongous 0 226 

Tarſier ib Wn 


SIMPLY DIGITATED. 


XV. D Oi, 
1 FAITHFUL 13 
2 Wolf . ib 20 
3 Mexican vill 258 
4 Fox : n 
5. Croſs ib 222 
5 Artic vii 268 


6 Antarctic 


na — © — © \© co-y OO un Þ ww MD. wm 


2 


2 aur. Synopfe = 


No. Species. | Pag. 
6 Antarctic 240 


How 241 


9 Silvery | CE 
| 9 Barbary | 242 
| 10 Schakal ib 
11 Capeſch 246 
; 12 Surinam IRE 
| 13 Zerda 5 248 


XVIII. HY * NA. 
| 1 Striped 250 


2 Spotted " "Ries 


WW vo Tos 
1 Lion | 254 
2 Tiger | 257 
3 Panther 260 
4 Leopard 262 
5 Lefſer Leopard 263 
6 Hunting 264 
7 Ounce = 
8 Braſilian 266 
g Mexican - — 
lo Puma EEC 269 
11 Jaguar WT 
12 Cape ” 271 
1; Cayenne ib 


AAS FP ca CS wr 


AY. WWW ng 


ig Bengal | $72” 
15 Manul 274 


16 Common ib 
a. Angora 275 
5. Toirtoiſe ſhell 276 
c. Blue ib 
d. Long- headed "> 1:5 hh 

17 New 8 277 


K 00 = 


L VN X 
8 Mountain ib 


9 Serval | 278 
0 Lynx 5 279 
8 


ic n Caſpian ib 


No. 


% Bay | 28 


9 Barbary 
1 Jackal 


Species. 
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B UFO. 


XvIit. HV NA. 
1 Striped v 


1 Lion 


2 Tiger ib 
3 Panther ib 
4 Leopard ib 


ib 
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vii 355 
ib 


226 


64 | 
I53. 


167 
ib 


6 Hunting, or Guepard vii 249 
7 Ounce * 
8 Braſilian, or Jaguar ib 
9 Mexican, or Ocelot vii 


10 Puma, or Couguar v 
11 Jaguar, or Jaguarette ib 


13 Cayenne vii 


16 Common iv 


a. Abgota ib 


> 


c. Blue ib 


t8 Mountain, or wild cat 


4 y N X. 


of Carolina vii 


13 


19 Serval ib 
20 Lynx 7 


167 
187 
243 
197 
190 


249 
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241 


206 


23 Perſian 
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294 SYSTEMATIC INDEX. 


PENNANT's Synop/: 
No. Specter. 


23 Perſian 
5. Lybian 


RX, BEAR. 
1 Black 


a. American 
2 Polar 
3 Wolverene 
4 Glutton 
4 Raccoon 


> @ 4A p A DGE R. 
1 Common 
3. American 
2 Indian 


XXII. oross vx 


1 Virginian 

2 Molucca 

3 Javan 
4 Kanguru 

5 Murine 

6 Mexican 

7 Cayenne 

8 New Holland 

9 Short-tailed . 
10 Phalanger 
11 Merian 


XXIII. WEASEL. 


1 Common 
2 Stoat, or Ermine 
3 S. Am. fitchet 
4 Fitcher 
5 Sarmatian 
6 Siberian 
7 Ferret 
8 Martin 
9 Pine 
10 Sable 
11 Fiſher 
12 Madagaſcar 


13 Pekan 


E Ne, . | 


28 3 


284 


285 


286 
288 


291 


293 


295 


297 


298 


299 


301 


303 


305 
306 


308 


309 
ib 
310 
311 
ib 
312 


313 
314 


SE» 


316 
317 


318 
319 


320 


321 


322 
328 


2 
330. 


BUF FO N 


* 


Vol. Pag. 


23 Perſian, or Caracal | wv 221 


6. Lybian, or Caracal 
of Bengal ib 224 


"XX BE AM 
1 Black v 16 
a. American ib 19 
2 Polar viii 216 


3 Wolverene vii 282 


4 Glutton | ib 274 
5 Raccocn 1 v 46 


XXI. BADGER. 
1 Common iv 226 


* Pl 


XXII. OPOSSUM. 
1 Virgiman ' : .. :, 40 
2 Molucca 8 ib 430 


5 Murine | ib 435 
6 Mexican ib 438 


7 W or Crab-cater 


viii 279 


10 Phalanger - vii 174 
11 Merian | viii 267 


XXIII. WEASEL. 


1 Common © iv 257 


2 Stoat, or Ermine ib 262 
3 Martin of Guiana iv 243 
4 Fitchet, or Tolcehh.: ib 245 


+ Ferret © ib 252 
8 Martin ib 249 
9 Pine bb 245 
10 Sable 15 Vi 309 


12 Madagaſcar, | or Van- 
gee ib 221 
13 Pecan „ 
14 Viſon 


U 


$Y8 TEMATIC INDEX. 


PENNANT's Huy 
No. Sperier. | 


14 Viſon 


15 White-cheeked 


16 Griſon 
17 Guiney 
18 Guiana 
19 Woolly 


20 Ichneumon 
21 Four-toed 
'22 Yellow 
23 Mexican 


24 Braſilian 
25 Stifling 
26 Striated 
27 Skunk 
28 Zorilla 
29 Ratel 
30 Quoll 
31 Bicched 
32 Civet 

b. Zibet 
33 Genet 


34 Foſſane 
XXIV. o ＋ T EN 


1 Greater 


2 Bralilian 


3 Leſſer 
4 Saricovienne 


5 Sea 


'DIV. II. SECT. III. 


XXV. CAVY. 


1 Capibara 
2 Reſtleſs 


3 Rock 


4 Patagonian 
5 Spotted 
6 Long noſe 


7 Olive 
8 Javan 


356 
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BUFFON. 
No. N Species. Vol. Pag. 
14 Viſon vii 307 
16 Griſon iv 266 
17 Guiney viii 265 
20 Ichneumon vii 210 
21 Four-toed ib 166 
24 Braſilian V - F$ 
25 Stifling vii 296 
26 Striated ib 297 
27 Skunk ib ib 
28 Zorilla ib 298 
32 Civet v 239 
a. Zibet ib ib 
33 Genet ib 254 
34 Foſſane vii my 


XXIV. OTTER. 


4 1 Gieater 


iv 232 


4 Saricovienne, or Cay- ' 


enne otter 


5 Sea 


RXV, CAVYY.. 
I Cabia 
2 Reitleſs, or Guiney-pig 


3 Rock, or Aperea 


5 Spotted, or Paca, 
6 Long noſed 


7 Olive 


. 


ib 237 
vii 321 


Without Canine Teeth, 


vii 64 
iv 296 


vii 274 


— 
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PENNANT's Gul BUF FON. 


No. Spbcies. | Pag. No. Species. Vol. Pag. 


9 Cape 366 9 Cape iv 348 
10 Muſk 367 10 Muſk | v 261 


3 ASVE HARE. XXVI. HARE: 
1 Common 368 1 Common © + iv 137 
2 Varying. V 488 
3 American N | | 
4 Rabbit . ib 155 
b. Angora | 474-5: RT 
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c. Hooded „ 
5 Baikal ib 5 Baikal | vii 228 
| 6 C: ape $76 T- 
10 7 Braiilian | 376 7 Braſfilian ib 276 
8 Alpine | 377 . 5 
9 Ogotona 379 
10 Calling 330 


XXVII. BEAVER XXVII. BEA VE R. 
1 Caitor DE % ˙ 7 
+ Static "288. odio ib 260 


ee 


3 = 
> — 
= + mf - dr 


had 
9 
- 82 
CORE — 


XXVIII. PORCUPINE. XXVIII PORCUPINE. 

1 Creſted 390 1 Creſted vii 69 
2 Braſilian | 392 2 Braſilian ib 76 
3 Canada 394 3 Canada ib 83 


XXIX. anner. XXIX. MARMOT. 
1 Alpine 396 Alpine iv 339 
2 Quebec | 397 | 2 Canada ib 346 
2. Maryland | 398 3 Maryland ib ib 
4 Hoary ib | 
5 Bobak 399 5 Bobak ö vi 198 
6 Earleſs 403 6 Earle viii 229 
7 Gundi 405 | | 
8 Quill-leſs | ib 


XXX. SQUIRREE. XXX. SQUIRREL. 
3 Common 406 1 Common | iv 268 
ci. White-legged 407 | 
2 Ceylon 408 
3 Abyſſinian | ib 
4 Javan _ | | 409 
5 Bombay | ib 
6 Ruddy ä | 
- Gray „%% © 
| aj Wy | 8 Black 
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PENNANT's Syn. 
No. Species . Pag. 
$ Black | 41l 
9 Hudſon's Bay 412 
10 Varied | 413 
11 Fair | ib 
12 Braſilian | 414 
13 Mexican 5 
14 Palm 415 
15 Barbary 416 
c. Plantane ib 
16 Sailing 417 
17 Severn river 418 
18 Flying ib 
19 Hooded 419 
XXXI. DORMOUSE. 
1 Striped N 422 
2 Fat 423 
3 Garden 424 
4 Common 425 
5 Earleſs 426 


XXXII IE RB OA. 


1 Egyptian 427 
2 Siberian | 429 
b. Middle ib 
c. Pigmy 430 
3 Cape 432 
4 Torrid 433 
XXXIII. RAT. 
Labrador 435 
2 Circaſſian | 436 
3 Tamariſk 437 
4 Black 438 
5 Brown 439 
6 American 441 
6. Curaco ib 
7 Water 442 
8 Mouſe 443 
9 Field 444 
10 Harveſt 445 
11 Oriental 446 
12 Barbary 447 
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No. Species. Viol. Page 
10 Varied vii 176 

14 Palm v 328 
15 Barbary ib ib 

16 Sailing ib 312 
ib 3 


18 Flying 


XXXI. DORMOUSE. 


x Striped, or ground 

ſquirrel v 329 
2 Fat iv 325 
3 Garden ib 332 
4 Common 


_=_ 


XXXII. JERBOA. 


1 Egyptian vii 201 
2 Siberian, or flying hare 
ib 203 


— 


XXXIII. RA T. 


4 Black 


iy 275 
5 Brown ib 336 
Water ib 290 
8 Mouſe ib 282 
9 Field ib 285 


13 Mexica 
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PENNANT's Symp. 


No. | Species. 
13 Mexican 

14 Virginian 
15 Wandering 


16 Beech 


17 Ruſtic 
18 Little 


19 Rock 
20 Oeconomic 


21 Red 
22 Garlic 


23 Soricine 


* 
24 Leomming 
25 Ringed 
26 Hudſon's 
27 Hare tailed 
28 Social 
29 Meadow 


30 Gregarious 
„ # * ®_ 


31 Hamſter 
32 Vormela 
33 Yaik 

34 Zarizin 
35 Sand 

36 Songar 
37 Baraba 


38 Blind 

39 Danurian * 
40 African 
41 Cape 

42 Talpine 


* * 


XXXIV. SHREW. 


1 Maſky | 
2 Perfuming 
3 Mexican 


4 Brafilian 


5 Murine 
6 Foetid 
7 Water 
$ Minute 


BUF FON.. 


No. Species, 


| 4 
24 Lemming 5 


| 29 Meadow 


31 Hamſter hs 


* 
4 


| 38 Blind, or Zemni 


XXXIV. SHREW. 


1 Muſky 


3 Tucan 
4 Braſilian 


6 Foetid 
7 Water 


| Pol. Pap 


iv 293 


vii 178 


viii 232 


v 261 


vi 271 
ib 273 


iv 305 
ib 308 


9 Pigmy 
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PENNANT's Sjnop/. 


No. Specter, | Pag. No. Species. Vol. Pag. . 
o Thlinf {27 481 | BS | 


10 White throated -- 
11 2quare-tailed 482 
12 Carinated ib 


eren 


13 Unicorn ib 


XXXV. MO LE. 
1 European 483 
“0 
2 Varying 485 
3 Radiated 486 
4 Long-tailed | ib 


XXXV. MOLE. 


I European iv 309 


3 Siberian | viii 238 


5 Brown BS 


„„ 487 
XXXVI. HED]GEHOG. 


1 Common 488 


2 Siberian 489 
3 Aſiatic 490 
4 Guiana 491 


DIV. II. SECT. Iv. 


XXXVII. 8 LOT H. 
1 Three · toed 8 494 
2 Two-toed | 4.96 


XXXVIIL ARMADILLO. 


1 Three-banded 497 


2 Six-banded 498 
3 Eight-banded 500 
4 Nine-banded | ib 
5 Twelve-banded | 501 
6 Eighteen-banded 502 


XXXVI. HEDGEHOG. 


1 Common iv 300 


3 Aſiatic vii 86 


Without Fore-teeth, 


XXXVII. SLOTH. 
1 Three-toed vii 150 


2 Two-toed | ib 151 


XXXVIII. ARMADILLO. 
x Three-banded y 366 
2 Six-banded ib 369 
3 Eight-banded ib 374 


4 Nine-banded ib 373 


5 Twelve-banded ib 375 
6 Eighteen-banded ib 377 


- DIV. II. SECT. v. Without Teeth. | 


XXXIX. MANIS. 
1 Long-tailed 504 
2 Short-tailed | 505 


XXXIX. MANIS. 


1 Long-tailed * "335 - 


2 Short-tailed ib ib 
; 1 Great 
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$YSTEMATIC INDEX: 


PENNANT's Spe. No. BUFFON:  —- 
No. FSpecies. Pag. No. Species. Vol. Pag. 
x ANT-EATER. XL. ANT-EATER., 
1 Great * 507 1 Great * 
2 Middle 508 2 Middle ib 334 
3 Striped 50g 5 
4 Leaſt | 510 4 Leaſt ib ib 
DIV. III. PINNA TED QUADRUPEDS. 
XLI. WALRUS:  XII'WALRUS. 
1 Arctic 514 1 Arctic vii 354 
2 Indian 517 2 Indian ib 370 
SL SEAL... . 
1 Common 518 1 Common vii 336 
2 Mediterranean 0 . 
3 Long- necked 521 
4 Falkland ib 
5 Tortoiſe-headed 522 
6 Rubbon 523 | 
7 Leporine 2 0 „ 
8 Great 524 8 Great ib 340 
9 Rough | F . 
10 Hooded | 3 | 
11 Harp | „ | 
'»z Lite 526 12 Little ib 338 
13 Urſine ib 
14 Bottle - noſe 531 14 Bottle- noſe, or Sea- 
i | lion ib 347 
15 Leonine 534 
XLII. MAN ATI. XLIII. MANA TI. 
1 Whale-tailed TO | 
2 Round-tailed 540 2 Round-tailed vii 374 
3 Sea Ape 544 8 8 
IV. W. Ww INGE D. 
B A T. XLIV. B A T. 
$ Ternate 548 1 Ternate v 291 
2 Rouſſette . . 


3 Rougette 


$YSTEMATIC INDEX. 
PENNANT's Sy. BUFFON. 


No. Specier. | Pag. No. Species. Vol. Pag. 


3 Nougette 549 3 Rougette b abs 
4 Spectre 4 Spectre ib ib 
5 Javelin | 5 Javelin vii 234 
6 Lat 6 Leaf ib 235. 
7 Cordated | : | | 
8 Peruvian | | | 
9 Bull dog 9 Bull- do v 30 
10 Sene * | 6 10 — ib — 
11 Pouc 285 wh 
12 Bearded 8 12 Bearded ib 30g 
13 New Vork b 
14 Striped in 14 Striped ib 306 
15 Molucca | 5 15 — or Cephalotte 
| | vil 236 
16 Horſe-ſhoe 16 Horſe-ſhoe _ iv 324 
17 Noctule b 17 Noctule iv 322 
18 Serotine _ 18 Serotine SS 
19 Pipiſtrelle - 19 Pipiſtrelle _ -" 
20 Barbaſtelle | 20 Barbaſtelle ib ib 
21 Common 21 Common ib 319 


22 Long-eared > | 22 Long-eared ib 322 
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A BUSEID SERAFI gives an erroneous defoription 4 


8 the muſk, which is followed by Aldrovandus, vol. vii. 
Pag. 46. note. | 

Abyſe. See Deluge. 

Acar:, a kingdom on the Gold Coaſt, chai hinds *r an ex- 


ceeding Anal ſize, vii. 27. n. f 
Addas, or Addax, a name for the antilope, vi. 41 5. 417. 


Adil, the iame with the e, or lupus aureus of the ancient 


SGreeks, vii. 255. n. 
Adimain, or large ſheep of Senegal and India, deſcribed, 215. 


Adive deſcribed, vii. 257. n.; is fond of leather, 7b. ſeems to 


have an involuatary inſtin&t-for crying when it hears others 
of the ſame ſpecies crys ib. is fond of human bodies, 265. n. 
See Fackall. k 

Egagropili, a kind of balls found i in the 3 of ruminating 
animals, vi. 441. 

Ethiopia ſaid to be the only country which produces the ca- 
melopard, vii. 117. n. 

Etna; ſome account of its eruptions, 1. 410.; their effects ne- 
ver extend to the diſtance of three or four hundred leagues, 
433. A proof that the fire is lodged in the. * part of the 
mountain, 437. 

Africa, its interior parts as little known to us as to the ancients, 
i. 148. iii. 133. Circumnavigated in the time of Alexander 
the Great, ib. Accounts of a circumnavigation in the ninth 
century, 149. This continent probably as rich in gold as 

Mexico and Peru, 152. Remarkable for the variety of peo- 
ple it contains, iii. 194. Produces fewer lions now than for- 
merly, v. 66. Produces a greater number of elephants than 
Aſia, vi. 37. None of the South American animals found 
there, vii. 177. x | 5 - 

African ſheep deſcribed, vi. 212. n. Perhaps the adimain of 
Leo Africanus, 7b. | | | 


African 
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African goat the ſame with Seba's American ” vii. 39. 


African ſtag with reddiſh hair, vii. 24. 

Agouti, or long-noſed Cavy deſcribed, v. 58. Is a voracious 
and cunning animal, 3b. ; . bites fiercely, and is very miſchie- 
vous, 59. Produces two or three at a time, 60. Peculiar to 
the ſouthern parts of America, ib. A fimilar ſpecies called 
agouchi, 61. Erroneouſly deſcribed by Marcgrave, whoſe er- 

ror has been followed by all other writers but Briſſon and 
Buffon, ib. Is the molt common nn. in Guiana, 62. 


Agricula deſcribed, vii. 36. n. 


Ai, the Braſilian name of a {pecies of goth, derived from its 
voice, vii. 151. n. 
Aiotochtli, the Mexican name of the armadillo, v. 138. 


Air ſubjected to the action of a number of powers, vi. 256. 


Akouchi, or olive cavy deſcribed, viii. 269. Differs but little 
from the agouti, 106. Reckoned among the fineſt game in 
South America, 270. 


Alagtaga, the Tartarian name of a ſpecies of jerboa, vii. ny 


n. The animal deſcribed, 204. 


Albours, a famous volcano near Mount Taurus, i. 413. 
Alce. See Elk. 


Alco, the Mexican or Peruvian dog, deſcribed, viii. 261. A 


ſpecies lives wholly on crabs and cruſtaceous animals, 260, 

Aldrovandus copies an error of Abuſſeid Serafi in deſcribing 
the muſk, vii. 46. Follows: Geſuer in deſcribing the porcu- 
pine, 74. Has given an erroneous agure of a n 
v. 4+ 

Alexander the Great was the firſt European who mounted an 
elephant, vi. 29. : 

Alexandrians keep tame ichneumops, vii. 216. n. | 

Algazel, the Arabic name of a ſpecies of antilope, vi. 497 7. The 
ſame with the Aleppo Gazelle. 

Alicant dog, iv. 41. 

All Saints Bay, abounds with ſmall ugly 3 viii. 197. n. 

Allocamelus of Geſner, the ſame with the Lama, vii. 136. 


Alouate, or king of the monkeys, a variety of the ouàrine, viii. 


176. n. A ſavage animal, and makes a horrid noiſe, 25 n. 
Alpague vicuna, Vii. 134. n. | 
Amahut, the Indian name of a tree on which the ſloths 8 vii. 

157. n. 

Amadabad ; 


Lo” 


6 vn 


Amadabad ; three hoſpitals for animals i in that city; vili. 1 gr. 
Strange relation of the bahaviovy: of the rae in that | 
neighbourhood, ib. | 

Amazon river runs more than 1000 hg 4 268. 5 | 
more than bo conſiderable rivers, 273. Its courſe deſcribed, 
319. The Indians who dwell on its banks are fond af the 
fleſh of monkeys, viii. 179. ö 

Ambergris ſuperſeded the uſe of civet, ate. has irſelf ceaſed to 
be admired as a perfume, v. 253. Fi 


: Ameri ICAa much infeited with aa dare lx 1. 416. 1 3 | 


of the animals common in the warm parts of the Old Conti- 
nent, vii. 77. Produced no horned cattle ſimilar to thoſe of 
Europe, till they were imported, v. 96; nor ſheep nor goats, 
99-3 wild boars, yon domeſtic hogs, 100 nor dog. nor cats, 
103. 10). 


| American ſavages deſtitute of the n of loye, v. 1 30. 131.3 


may be conſidered as a new race of men, iii. 188. v. 1 39. 4 
make a kind of balls of ſeals . which they uſe as raſts,' vii. 


347» 
Andira guacu, v. 283. n. 


Animalcules in ſemine maſculino, See Gamrative, | | 
Animals; analogies between them and vegetables, ii, 1. Di. 


ſtinguiſhed from vegetables by ſenſation, 6, Uncertain whe- 
ther brutes have ſenſation or not, 7. Exceed plants in the 
number of ſpecies, g. Differ more from each other than plants, | 
ib. Diſtinguiſhable from each other by their manner of co- 
pulation, 10. Of their reproduction. See Reproduction. Their 
nutrition. See Nutrition. Their generation. See Generation: 
Account of the idea conveyed by the word animal, ii. 216. 
Large animals lefs .prolific than ſmall ones, 255. Thoſe 
which produce but one at a birth, acquire nearly their full 
growth before they are capable of propagation, 257. Many 
animals propagate rather by a kind of compreſſion than co- 
pulation, 259. Difference among them with regard to ſexes, 
260. Alterations which happen in the body, as preparatives 
10 generation, 261. See Organic matter. Diverlities with re- 


gard to their teeth, 456. Animals furniſhed with hands 


ſeem to have the moſt ſagacity, iii. 46. 292. Such as have 
no hands, cannot have any idea of magnitude, and, therefore, 
are often terrified, iii. 46. A diſſertation on their nature, 
208. Animals have ſome ſenſes of exquilite acuteneſs; but 
Vas. VIII. U | in 
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in general they are not all equal to man, 229. | Their feel j- 
more exquiſite than thoſe of man, 238. Of domeſtic anim 


bia deſcribed by Mr Bruce, 283. 
Ant- eater deſcribed, v. 333. Three ſpecies of them; the 8 


Ante, another name for the Tapir, vi. 244. n. 


120 * 


Sy 
301. Animals vary according to the different climates in 
whictt they live, 356. Of their degeneracy, 40%. Cruelly- 


treated by man, 426. Females more uſeful than males, 434. 
- Moſt of them ſuperior to man in agility, ſwiftneſs, ſtrength, 


and courage, iv. 5. Changes produced on them by educa- 


tion, 60. Large animals fewer in number than ſmall ones, 


65. Of wild animals, 66. Are leſs fierce in cold countries, 


68. Are the leaſt ſubject to changes or variations of any 


kind, 71. Their faculties perpetually diminiſhing, 73. Of 


- carnivorous animals, 164. Theſe are but few in number, 1b. 


Some of them deteſt ſharp cries, v. 52. ; Of thoſe peculiur to 


the Ancient Continent, 90. A liſt of them, 111. Of thoſe pe- 


culiar to the New World, 112. Of thoſe common to both 


Continents, 123. Not above 200 ſpecies of them exiſting on 


the earth, 146. Remarks on the ridiculous methods of claſſing 


them, 147. Thoſe of America proved to be diſtinct from the 
animals of the Ancient Continent, v. 112. Domeſtic animals 


differ conſiderably from wild ones of the ſame ſpecies, vi. 155. 
Animals in general grow torpid, and avoid each other, in win- 


ter, vii. 90. The unity of ſpecies more fixed in large than in 


ſmall animals, 98. Animals in general more happy than 
men, 156. Notices of ſome which are not expreſsly men- 
tioned in the book, viii. 216. An anonymous animal of wy” 


_- 


the middle, and the leaſt, ih. A fourth mentioned by Briſſon, 


from Seba, but ſeems to be ſuſpicious, 338. Six ſpecies men- 


tioned by Seba, 2. The great ant-eater fights terribly with 


is fore feet, and is almoſt invincible when he lies on his back, 


and uſes all the ſour, ib. Dr Maudhuit's deſcription of the 
great ant-eater, 347. M. de Ja Borde's obſervations concern- , 
ing it, 348. His deſeription of the middle ant - eater, 350. 
and of the leaſt ant- eater, 352. | 


Anta, a kingdom of Africa, produces yu —_—_ of 2 


vi. 35. n. 


Anta, a name for the Tapir, vi. 243. n. Eats a kind of clay in 


the night, 246. n. Is dazzled by the light of wan and. 
eaſily taken, 247. n. 


Aantilopes 3 


* 
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Ae ; Ae diferent COR, of them, vi. 393. The 
common Antilope deſcribed, 412. Indian Antilopes have 
more ſpirit than thoſe of other countries, 414. n. All the 
different kinds of them found in Aſia and Africa, 415. Diffi- 
culty of arranging them, 416. The larger kinds more com- 
mon in Africa than India, 422. The eyes of thoſe in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria ſo beautiful, that they are ſpo- 
ken of figuratively. in praiſing the eyes of the ladies, 423. n. 
The different kinds particularly deſcribed, vii. 1. et ſeg. 
Antiparos ; Tournefort's deſeripton of a requariable cavern in 
that iſland, 1. 452. | | 
Appennine mountains abound with Poreupines, Vil. 7 3. 
Aper in India, vii. 58. n. ä 
Aper Mexicanus, v. 272. n. 
Aperea, viii. 274. Bi 7 jr: 
Aperea Braſilienſibus, v. I 19. n. 5 
Apes imitate the actions of men completely... iii, 46. This i imi- 
tation proceeds notffrom their genius, but merely from their 
organization, 280. Their bad character, vi. 3. Their no- 
menclature, viii. 39. Definition of an ape, ib. The ſame 
with the Pithecus of the Greeks, and Simia of the Latins, 40. 
The ape called Ourang-Outang, very much reſembles man, 4b. 
The name of Ape ought to be given to an Eaſt Indian animal 
called Gibbon, 41. Several ſpecies of apes in Senegal, 45. n, 
The whole may be reduced to 30 ſpecies, 51. Apes of Guiney 
deſcribed, 83. Are yery fond of women, 84. Deſcription of 
an ape which exactly reſembled an infant, 115. Ape of Bar- 
bary deſcribed, 117. See Barbary Ape, and Magot. Four 
ſpecies of apes found in Malabar, 135. The white apes firſt. 
raviſh women and then ſtrangle them, ib, n. Immenſe num- 
bers found in Africa, from Arquin to Sierra Leona, 146. A 
very beautiful ape of Guiney deſcribed, 167. n. 
Apoſſums, v. 405. n. | 
Aquiqui, viii. 176. n. 
Arabata, a kind of American monkeys, make + an horrid noiſe, | 
vüi. 179. n. 
Arabia Petraea, exceedingly de ſitute of water, i. 477. vi. 124. 
127. 
Arabians ſaid to have invented the hes compaſs, i. 7 15 3. 
Their ſtature, completion, &c. iii. 109. Marmol and Boulaye's 
account of them, 110. Remarks on them by another travel- 
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ler, #. Their horſes the moſt beautiful, iii. 957. Their de- 
ſeent, way in which they are treated, ſwiſtneſs. &c. 365. ef 
feg- Surmount many difficulties by means of their PR vi. 
128. Firſt took notice of the muſk, vii 45. 


Arvhipelago Iſlands, only the tops of mountains, i. 448. Their 


inh1hitants excellent ſwimmers and divers, iii. ne we” 


 Ardtic dog. See /ſatis. | 
Aal, à talt-water lake near the Caſpian Sea, deſcribed, i i. 328. 


Arequipa, a celebrated American volcano, i. 416. 


Argali, or Siberian ſheep, deſcribed, vi. 222. n. Monſtrons 
ſize of the horns, 223. Voung foxes very ep eng take ſhel - 
ter in them when knocked off, 75. 


Aries piloſus, vi. 212. n. Guineenfis ſive Angolenſis vi. 212. n. 


Aries laniger, vi. 208. 9 

Ariſtotle, the only aacient writer on zoology who merits atten- 
tion, pref. 1. His Theory of generation, ii. 71. A miſtake 
of his concerning the ſeminal fluids of women, 241. Aﬀerts 
that there were no aſſes in Scythia, 417. That they degene- 
rate in cold climates, 1b. His remarks concerning the copu- 
lation of animals of different ſpecies, i iv. 28 His account of the 


ion, v. 73. 79. His errors copied by other natural hiſtorians, 


1b. Makes no mention of the tiger, v. 87. His remarks on ihe 
Bubalus, vi. 163. His bonaſus the ſame with the biſon of 


| r obs Latins, - 68. His deſcription of an animal called the Hip- 


pelaphus, vi. 236. Applies almo:t equally to the rain-deer, 
and ſtag of Ardennes, ib. Makes no mention of the Camelo- 
pard, vii. 110. Makes mention of fix amphibious animals, 
of which only. three are now known, 325. Was acquainted 
with the ſeal, 342. Obſerves that no animal poſſeſſed of 
crooked, or retractile claws, is focial, 436. His aſſertipns 
concerning the copulation of mules, viii. 15. His e 
concerning pigmies, 106. 


- Armadillo deſcribed, v. 361. Six different Keen of : its abs 


Three banded armadillo, 366. Six banded, 369... Nine 
" banded 373. Twelve banded, 375. The laſt is the largel 
of the genus, 76. Eighteen banded, 377. Called alſo the 

weaſel armadillo, 5. Miſtakes of Linnaeus concerning this 

animal, 379. The cruſt i is a real bone compoſed of ſeveral 
pieces, 383. Theſe creatures are not afraid of the b wy a 
muleſualke, 386. 


— SS #70 goy 


Afia may be reckoned the moſt ancient country in the world, i. 


32.  Volcano's very numerous there, 413. Beauty of the 
Aſiatic women, iii, 123. Produces none of the South Ame- 
rican animals, vii. 77. | 

Aſs deſcribed, iii. 398. Has BE appearance of a Jam 


horſe, 4b. ; but is not ſo in reality, 411. Entirely differ- 


ent from the horſe in his diſpoſition, 412. Leaſt infeſt- 
ed with vermin of all quadrupeds, 414. The female excred- 


ingly laſcivious, 415. Directions with regard to their breed - 


ing, ib. Different races of them, 416. Account of their mi- 
grations, 417. Of the wild aſſes, 419 None found in Ame- 
rica, 420. Aſſes fleth more diſagreeable than that of horles, 
421. The ſkin applicable to many purpoſes, 422. They 
can carry more weight, in proportion to their bulk, than any 
other animal, 56. Detcription of a very beautiful aſs ſent to 
the Grand Seignior from Ethiopia, vi. 270. n. Theſe animals 
are now almoſt equally diffuted all over the globe, 272. An 
aſs deſtroys the generation of a horſe z but the reverſe does 
not take place, vii. 419. Has a tendency to ſterility, 423. 
425. Rules concerning the propagation of aſſes, 425. Aſſes 
leſs fertile than mares, viii. * Means to be uſed to make 
them conceive, ib). 

Aſſapanick, a name for the aying wr v. 307. 

Avicenna's account of the muſk, vii. 46. n. 

Axis, Sardinian hind, or ſtag of the Ganges, de ſcribed, vi. 230. 
238. Is found in Barbary, and is probably the ſame with 
the ſpotted fallow-deer of the Cape of Good Hope, 233. 

Forms an intermediate ſhade between the ſtag and fallow. 

deer, #5. = = 

Azore Iſlands, only the tops of mountains, i. 448. 


Babirouſſa, or Indian hog, deſcribed, vii. 58. Has prodigious 
taſks ; yet is Jeſs formidable than the wild boar, 60. Is an 
e860 ſwimmer, 61. | 

Baboon differs very much from an ape, v. 121. Called Pablo 


by the Latint, 233. Has been miſtaken for the hyaena, 75, 
The animal deſeribed, viii. 121. Is a ſtrong and ferocious 
3 | animal, 
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animal, 25. 126. Is exceſſively laſcivious, 123. Great Ba. 
boon deſeribed, 126. Deſcription of the Ribbed-noſe Ba. 
boon. See Manaril. Of the W e Baboon. See 
Maimon. | 777 

Badger deſcribed, iv. 226. As unſdeial OBE] who Sek 
three-fourths of his life in his dark abode, ib. Is obliged to 

leave his hole by the fox, 227. Defends himſelf furiouſly 

- when purſued by dogs, ib. Is an exceeding fleepy animal, 
228. ; and remarkably cleanly, is, Cannot bear cold, 229. 

Is ſubject to the itch, ib. Two ſpecies mentioned by Nu- 
fouilloux ; but this ought to be conlidered as a vulgar error, 
230. Badgers perhaps exiſt in America, #5. ; but not in Aſia 

or Africa, 231. Was unknown to the Greeks, ib. EO 

es to no other ſpecies of quadrupeds, ib. 

Baikal, a great lake of Aſia, deſcribed, i. 335. 

| Baikal hare. See Tolai. 

Baltic Sea ought to be regarded as an immenſe ; lake fupportel 

by a great number of rivers, i. 292. | 
| Barbary horſes deſcribed, iii. 3 57» 

Barbaſtelle. See Bat. 

Baris, or Barris, a kind of Orang: -Outang, 1 viii. 81. n. 

Barrere's notions concerning the formation of downs, moun- 
tains, and the duration of the ſea upon the earth, i. 498. 
His opinion concerning the formation of mountains contro- 

verted, 500. 

Bat deſcribed, iv. 317. A monſtrous animal, 100 The bats fly 
awkwardly, and with difficulty; yet ſeize flies, gnats, and eſpe- 
cially moths, during their flight, 319. 320. A vaſt quantity 
of their dung found in a cavern by M. Buffon, 320. Are 
viviparous animals, and will even carry their young when 
flying, 321. Sleep during the winter, and at any time can 
remain ſeveral days without food, ih. There are ſeven ſpecies, 
322. All the ſpecies deſcribed, 322. 324. Ternate bat de- 
ſcribed, v. 281. There are two ſpecies of Ternate bats ; the 
lefſer of the ſize of a crow, and the larger as big as a large 
hen, 284. Theſe large bats are very miſchievous, and often 
wound people in the face, 286. Probably furniſhed the an- 

cients with the notion of harpies, ib, Theſe creatures will 
intoxicate themſelves with palm wine, 288. Are yery nume- 
rous in the iſlands of Manilla, where the natives kill them for 
* 1b. n. The American bats can ſuck the blood of ſlęep- 
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ing men and cattle, without waking them, 289. Their flefh 
taſtes like that of the hare, 291. The foregoing deſcription, 
according to M. de la Nux, is exaggerated, 291. His ac- 
count of them, 292. Are not carnivorous, 300. Senegal 
bat deſcribed, 302. Bull dog bat, 303. Bearded bat, 305. 
Striped bat, 306. Javelin bat, vii. 2 34. 
Bear deſcribed, v. i. Two kinds, the land and ſea 8 or 
the white bear of the frozen ſea, ib. The land bears diſtin- 
guiſhed into the brown and black, 2. Brown bear deſcribed, 
2. Black bears are not carnivorous, 3. A red kind of bears 
are as carnivorous and voracious as wolves, 4. Three kinds 
of bears in Norway, ib. One of theſe ſpecies ſaid to feed on 
ants, 5. Bears are found in all rude and deſert countries, 6. 
Are ſavage and ſolitary animals, 7. Are not torpid during 
the winter, though they paſs part of that time without pro- 
viſions, ib. The males of the, brown ſpecies devour the cubs, 
8. In the northern countries, the bears are ſaid to be intoxi- 
cated by throwing ardent ſpirits on honey, after which they 
are eaſily taken, 11. In Canada and Louiſiana they live in 
decayed trees, and have their habitations 30 or 40 feet high, 
ib. Method of purifying their greaſe, 12. Bears are excellent 
ſwimmers, 13. Enjoy, in an exquiſite manner, the ſenſes of 
ſeeing, hearing, and feeling, 14. Have ſome groſs reſem- 
blances to man, il. Accounts of ſome domeſtic bears, 15. 
Cannot endure each other's ſociety, unleſs brought up toge 
ther from their earlieſt infancy, 179, Difference between an 
European and American bear, 19. White or Polar bear de- 
© ſcribed, viii. 216. Is falſely ſaid to be more dangerous than 
the other kind, 221. Feeds commonly on ſeals, 223. Has the 
bones of the head ſo hard, that no blow of a club can bring 
him to the ground, 224. 
Beaver deſcribed, v. 21. Is ſaid to be among quadrupeds what 
the bee is among inſets, 22. Has no pretenſions to rationa- 
lity, 24.; on the contrary, he is conſiderably inferior to ſome 
animals, 26, 27. Account of their method of operating and 
2 their huts, 28. When a ſociety is ruined by hunt- 
ers, the reſt diſperſe and become vagabond, 36. Some of 
theſe creatures are ſolitary, of which kind are all che Euro- 
pean beavers, 39. It hath been falſely aſſerted, that the bea - 
ver cannot live upon land without water, 41. Accounts of 
g oy 
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u 1 


a tame beaver, 26. 41. Beavers are enemies to the otter, 42. 
The perfectly black and perfectly white furs moſt eſteemed, 
43. This animal furniſhes the caſtoreum, ib. See Caftoreum. 
Beavers can be ſo effectually tamed, that they will fiſh for 
their maſters, 45. Having received ow Nature a 5880 n 
equal to that of ſpeech, vi. 4. 
Bedas, a race of Ceyloneſe ſavages deſeribed, i 100. Are a 
peculiar race of men, ib. 180. | 
Bees; an eulogium on them, iii. 283. Our eee of . 
ill founded, 284. The genius of ſolitary bees inferior to that 
of the gregarious ſpecies, 285. Bees, taken ſeparately, have 
leſs genius than many other animals, #6. ; why they a& in 
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il concert with one another, 286. The hexagonal cells of the 
| PR bee furniſh an argument of its ſtupidity, 290. Bees are not 
„ more ingenious than waſps, hornets, &c. 292. The provi- 
1 ſions of the bee and other induſtrious animals, are only uſe- 
0 leſs and diſproportioned maſſes, 297. 
1 4 Behemoth, the Hebrew name of the hippopotamus, vi. 277+. 
„ Beori, vi. 244. n. 
14 Bergen; vaſt numbers of raw hides exported from thence, vi. 
Wi} 499+ 
4 Bezoar, aid to > be the production of one ſpecies. of animals 5 
| ll by ö vi. 424-3 but without ſufficient reaſon, 426. 431. A kind of 
il: bezoar from apes, 429. - different from the true bezoar, 430. 
þ "OF The true kind deſcribed, is. It is found in a great number 
1 ol different animals, 432. Moſt qua drupedo, and even croco- 
10 8 8 diles and large ſerpents, produce a kind of bezoars, 440. 
* Birds; their ſagacity and foreſight ariſe merely from inſtinct, 
| 0 4 1 iti. 297. Inſtead of knowing the future, they are ignorant 
et even of the paſt, 298. Why domeſtic poultry make neſts 
Nat bf Vworſe than wild fowls, 16. 
Bi Biſon Jubatus, vi. 151. The biſon is not properly a diſtin | 
Wt ſpecies of animal, 154. 157. 172. 188. Origin of the word 
„ 1 bijon, 157. [he biſon of the Latins the ſame with the bona» 
{4008 ſus of Ariſtotle, 168. Biſon of America might proceed ori. 
1 ginally | from the European biſon, 170. Biſons vary greatly 
i BY in ſize, &c. 185. They have degenerated in America, 187, 
1 Black ſea receives more water from the rivers which run into it 
me | than is ſufficient for its ſupport, i. 36. Might have formerly 
1 been only a large lake joined by a narrow communication to 
1498 the Caſpian, ib. Ought ſtill to be contidered rather as a lake 
. | ERS. | than 
68 
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| capes the ocean, 38. OY the only ſea that 1 

totally; and why, 47. Its direction ſimilar to that of rivers, 
253. According to Diodorus Siculus, it was originally a 
great lake or river, 323. A notion of M. Tournefort's cons 

cerning it refuted, i. Receives more rivers than the Medi- 
terranean, 325. 1s leſs clear and ſalt than the woo, 327. 
Its tempeſts more violent and dangerous, 10. 

Black cattle fond of licking themſelves, by which means balls 
of hair are formed in their ſtomachs, iii. 455. 405 
Blind mouſe. See Water ſhreau. 3 

Boar. See Mild Boar, and en and ea 2 4 

Boba deſcribed, vii. 198. 41 

Bonaſus, vii. 150. The 3 with the biſon of the 3 168. | 

Bonaviſta ; An ineredible number of goats on that . iii. 
93% 

Bones; the manner in e they grow, ii. 473.  Anology I 

| tween their growth and that of wood, 474. Become more 
ſolid as we advance in . 477. Are ſotter in women than 
in men, ib. 

Bos, iii. 42g. n. vi. 15 1. n. 

Boſner, an Eaſt Indian iſland, where much bezoar i is ee. vi. 

437+ n. 

Boſphorus will, in time, probably, be fled up, i. 323. 

Bouc ettain, vi. 363. n. Bouc ſavage, ib. 

HBourguet gives a ſpecimen of a theory of the earth, but 3 
probably not have ſucceeded had he gone on with it, i. 122, 
Firſt remarked the W. of the angles of mountains, 240. 
See Mountain. pe; 

Brain cannot be the fountain of Ganfaion, iv. 17 3. Is only a 
ſpecies of mucilage, and hardly organized, 174. Is an organ 
of ſecretion and nutrition, 175. Is not proportionally larger 
in man than other animals, 176. Ought not to be regarded 
as an organic part of the nervous ſyitem, 177. Why the 
compreſſion of it deſtroys ſenſation, 4b. Facts which ſhew 
that the brain is not the organ of ſenſation, ib. 

Brafilian cat. See Jaguar. | | 

Braſilian weaſel. See Coati mondi. 


Britain formerly a part of the Continent, i. 489. 497. 


wan a province in it overwhelmed with ſand, 508. 
| Brocks, . 


„% „ „ 00 


Brocks, a name' for young _ when . horns «begins be 

\- viſible, i . | | | 

Bubalus, or cervine antilope, deſcribed, vii. 1. The name im- 

- properly given to the buffalo by the modern Latins, vi. 152. 

vii. 1. Reſembles the ſtag, the gazelles, and the ox, 2.; 
hath but little reſemblance to the elk, 4. ; hath been called 
the Barbary cow, ib. Deſcribed by Caius, under the name 

| of Buſclaphus, 6. 7 e . ee 

Bucks, vi. 384. n. 

Buffalo deſcribed, vi. 1 59- Has no name either in Greek or 
Latin, ib. n. Is a native of the warm regions of Africa and 
the Indies, and was not tranſported into Italy till the ſeventh 
century, 152. Miſtake of Belon concerning it, ib. Refuſes 
to copulate with our common black cattle, 192. IS the dir - 
tieſt of domeſtic animals next to the hog, 15. The milk of 
the female buffalo is worſe than that of the cow, but yielded 
in larger quantity, 193. The ſkin is of more uſe than the 
fleſh, ib. Very robuſt buffaloes in the kingdoms of Aunau 
and Tonquin, 195. n. Are very dangerous when attacked 
and wounded, 196. The ſight of the buffaloes at the Cape 
of Good Hope is bad, 203. 

Buffle, vi. 150. n. 

Buffon holds the moſt Aiſtinguiſhed vial among natural hiſtori- 

ans, Pref. ai. His meaning RO e by 

a former tranſlator, Pref. xvii. n. 

Bull-dog, iv. 40. 

Burnet's Theory of the Farth, i. 109. See Earth. Gives nei- 
ther facts nor obſervations in ſupport of his theory, 119. Falls 

into an error with regard to the deluge, 127. Vee Deluge. 
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Eabiai, or. thick-noſed Tapir, deſcribed, vii. 64 Cannot live 

in a cold climate, 65. This aſſertion contradicted, 67. Has 

ſome ſlight relations to the hog, 0. Eſcapes from hunter: 

by taking the water, #b.; a peaceable animal, and a native of 
South America, 66. FD 

a in 


Gaby bara, vii. 64 n. 
Cagui, viii. 201. n. 205. n. 209. n. 211. n. 214. n. 


Cajeta; a mountain curiouſly ſplit 3 an eee de near - that 


place, i. 455. 
Caitaia, viii. 199. n. 


Calicut, formerly a celebrated city, now i 2 moſtly | 


covered with the ſea, i. 495. The women there have ſome- 

times ten huſbands, iii. 99. The inhabitants lengthen their 

ears to ſuch a degree, that they ſometimes hang down below 

their ſhoulders, ib. Their legs ſometimes as thick as the 

body of an ordinary man, ib. People with ſuch qa legs 

alſo found in other places, 10. | 8 

Callitrix, or Green Monkey, deſcribed, viii. 160.; found in Mau- 
ritania and the territories of ancient Carthage, ib. 

Calmar; Needham's obſervations on the milt of that fiſh; n. 
62. 186. Animalcules in it of an extraordinary ſize, 186. 


Some bodies diſcovered in it like ſpiral ſprings, ib. Particu- 


lar deſcription of theſe bodies, 187. 188. 

Calmuck Tartars deſcribed, iii. 68. | 

Camel deſcribed, vi. 118. Two ſpecies of that animal, 15. n. 
The Perſians have ſeveral kinds, 120. n. The Perſian Am- 
baſſador's account of the camel to M. Conſtance, 122. n. 
The whole ſpecies limited to a zone of three or four hundred 
leagnes in breadth, 123. A native of Arabia, 1b. Camels 
can live ſeveral days without drink, 124. Are of vaſt uſe to 
the Arabs, 126. Can travel 50 leagues in one day, 127, 
Camels can ſmell water at the diſtance of half a league, 131 
Why they can live ſo long without drinking, 134. Their 

nature conſiderably changed by conſtraint, ſlavery, and la- 
bour, 135. Exiſt no where in a natural ſtate, 138. Are 


guided by the ſound of the human voice, or ſome inſtrument, 


139. Become furious during the rutting ſeaſon, 140. Are 
more valuable than elephants, 145. Method of preſerving 
their fleſh for food, 146. n. Their dung makes excellent fewel, 
147. Might be made to live and be ufeful in other toun- 
tries, 145. 
Camelus, vi. 118. n. 119. n. 122. n. vii. 133. n. 


Camelopard deſcribed, vii. 109, One of the largeſt and moſt 


beautiful of quadrppeds, ib. The ſpecies confined to the 
deſerts of Ethiopia, and ſome provinces in the ſouth of Africa 


qa India, 110. Belon's deſcription of the 2 112. 
Gillius“ s 
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Gillius's 3 13. Haſſelquiſt's deſcription cenſured, 

115. 122. Mr Alamand's deſcription of the horns, 123. 
His deſcription of the whole animal, 129. The Mg of its 
fore legs miſrepreſented, 129. 1 PER ix 

Camelopardalis, vii. 112. er ſeg. | 


Campagnol, iv. 293. n. 


Canis, iv. 196. Ne. 214 n. 226. Ns Vil. 25. n. 268. N. viii. 280 n. 


$79% m ]ů | 

Cape of Good Hope, udn for its tempeſts, i. 198 Account 
of the manner in which they are produced, ib. 

Cape Verd boar deſcribed, viii. 241. A different race from all 
other hogs, 243. Account of one kept in the menagery of 
the prince of Orange, ib. Refuſed to {copulate with a ſow, 
and tore her in pieces, 244 M. Voſmaer's account of 

another tame one, 245- Digs the earth with ſurpriſing eaſe 
and quickneſs, ib. The animal may, perhaps, be a variety of 
the common hog, 250. M. Comerſon's, account of boars in 
the iſland of Madagaſcar, 251. Mr Allamand's deſcription 
of the Cape Verd boar, 251. Runs much more ſwiftly than 
the common hogs, 255. Mr Adanſon's deſcription of an 

African boar, 256. There may, perhaps, be another ſpecies 
which Adanſon means to deſcribe, 257. 

Capivard, vii. 64. n. 


Capra, iii. 486. n. iv. 120. n. vi, 363. n. 8 n. 394. n. 407. n. 


408. n. 419. n. vii. 14. n. 38. n. 44. n. 


Capreolus, iv. 1 20. n. vii. 44. n. 
Capriolus, iv. 120. n. 


Capricorne, vi. 363. n. 

Capybara, v. 116. n. | | 

Caracal deſcribed, v. 221. Is different from the SET FY Is 
common in Arabia, Barbary, &c. 222. ls obliged to content 
himſelf with the remains of a lion's, or other wild beaſt's 
meal; ib. Why he hath been called the lion's provider, ib. 

Is about the ſize of a fox, but much ſtronger and more fero- 
eious, 223. May be trained to hunting, ib. Mr Bruce's de- 
ſcription of a Nubian Caracal, 224. This rs no larger 
than a common cat, 225. | 

Cardites found in vaſt numbers in ſome Places, i 1. 221. 

Caribbees deſcribed, iii. 175. | 

Caribou, vi. 328. n. 


Carigueya, v. 119. n. 405. n. 


* 
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Carmel; ſome curious petrefactions found on that mount, i. 


3 n 8 b ölen 
Carnivorous animals. See Animals. | 


Caſpian Sea is a real lake, and communicates with no ben ſoa 


in the world, i. 37. Is e e 8 _— round in ancient 
charts, 253. 8 sede aid 1 
Caſtor, v. 21. n. 18 n. 261, n Na 3 
Caſtoreum, a ſubſtance found in the body of the — and 


uůſed in medicine, v. 43. Hath a very offenſive imell, 20. 


Cat deſcribed, iv. 49. Is extremely amorous, and the female 
more ſo than the male, 51. The male has an inclination to 
devour the young, 4b, ; which the female will ſometimes do, 
52. In Cyprus, the cats were trained to hunt ſerpents, ib. 
Phyſical cauſe of the cat's watching, 53. Theſe animals 
cannot be entirely tamed, ib. Are extremely hardy and vi- 
vacious, 55. Wild cat deſcribed, ih. Wild cats found in all 
countries of the world, 56. Pietro della Valle's deſcription 

of a ſpecies of Perſian cats, ib. Have a perfect reſemblance 
to the cat of Angora, 57. Whence the beauty of theſe cats 
proceeds, #5. Father Tertre's deſcription of American cats 

59. Cats ſometimes ſleep ſo profoundly, that they can ſcarcs 
be awaked, 63. Sometimes their breath hath an odour. of 
muſk, 64. Chineſe cats have pendulous ears, ib. Some cats 
obſerved in France with pencils of hair at their ears, 65. De. 
ſeription of the lion by the name of cat, &c. v. 64. n. 

Catanea deſtroyed by an ache in 1683, i. 411. 

Cataract. See Cheſellen. 

Catus, iv. 49. n. . . 

Caverns; diſſertation on them, i. i. 442- Are in a manner pecu- 

iar to mountains, 450. Frequent in the Archipelago Iſlands, 
jb. Deſcription of the cavern in Derbyſhire, . called the 
Devil's Hole, 45 1. Of the, cavern in Antiparos, the cave of 
Trophonius, and ſeveral others, 452. 453. Cayerns are fre · 
my in all countr ies infeſted with volcanogs and ha 


? 


1314 62 


by art, ib, | 
Cavia, iv. 296. n. v. 392. n. vii. i. 83. wk... ne | 
Cavy a name for the Guiney-pig, iv. 296. n. | noſed 
Cavy, See Agouti. Spotted . See d. 1 
Cay, viii, 196. n. Ee 
Caymiri, viii. 199, n. 4 
Wy Cayopolling 
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Cayopollin, v. 438. n. e Et 
Cayouaſſou, vii. 193. n. 5 N 
Cemas, vi. 410. n. 

Cephos, viii. 113. n. 
Cerf, vii. 8. n. 
Cerigo; an iſland which nd in 3 i. 206. | 

Cercopithecus, viii. 129. n. 140. n. 141. n. 160. n. r63.n. 168. n. 

176. n. 184. n. 193. n. 196. n. 199. n. 201. n. 203. n. 

Cervus, iii. 74. n. 113. n. 120. n. vi. 316. n. 317. n. viii. 31. n. 
32. n. 110. n. 114. n. | 

Ceylon faid to have been ſeparated, from the et of India 
by an earthquake, i i. 488. 496. Account of the natives, lit. 
100. 5 

Chacal, vii. 255. n. 


Changes of land into ſea, and ſea into o land, i. 48 3. f 
Chameau, vi. 119. n. 
Chamois goat deſcribed, vi. 363. See Goat. 5 f 
Charlevoix's deſeription of the cataract of Niagara, i i. 280. See 
Niagara. | | 9 5 
| Char, vi. 77. : I 
Cheſelden's account of a man affected with a ſtrabiſmus, in con- 
ſequence of a dow, iii. 6. Of a lad whom he cured ofa 
cataract, 9. Mm 1 wes „ 
Chevre, iii. 486. n. | 
Chevrotains or ſmall antilopes deſeribed, vii. 23. Have a Te- 
ſemblance to the ſtag, but differ from him -prodigiouſly in 
ſize, ih. Different ſpecies of them deſcribed, 23. Hinds of 
the ſize of @ hare found in the Eaſt Indies, 26. n. Exceed 
ing ſmall ones found in ſome parts of Africa, 27. n. Are 4 
very eaſily tamed, 15. There are only two ſpecies of them 1 
known, 28. Are ſo delicate that they e can ſcarce be tranſ- c 


ported to Europe, and ſoon die there, 15. 

Chimpanzee, viii. 77. n. | | 

Chinche, vii. 297. n. 

Chineſe deſcribed, iii. 71. * 

Chineſe Bonnet, viii. 148. A variety of the Macaque, ih. 
Found in the Eaſt Indies, 149. Their method of ſtealing 
ſugar canes, ih. Diſtinctive characters of the ſpecies, I 15 3. 

Circaſſia produces very beautiful women, iti. 119. 

Circumciſion, a very ancient cuſtom, ii. 401. How practifed 
in Fend, the Maldivia _— &c. 402. 
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 Civet deſeribed, v. 239. Two ſpecies of the e * Flas 
nothing in common with the cat but agility of body, 243. 
Deſeription of the perfume called civet, ib. This muſt not 
be confounded with the muſk, 1b. The two ſpecies of civets 
have never been properly diſtinguiſhed, 244. The civets, 

though originally natives of Africa and Aſia, can live in tem- 
perate, and even cold countries, 249. Great numbers of 
civets kept in Holland, i. Manner of collecting the perfume, 
250. Exceeding ſtrength of civet as'a perfume, 251. Theſe 
animals naturally -favage, and even ferbcious, 252. Civet 
now little uſed, 253. Account of a a civet 2 5 at Fort Mine, 
on the African coaſt, 1b. Te 1 9 5 

Df PR SY 

Clay perfectly analogous with fund, i. 184. | 

Coaita, a ſpecies of monkey deſeribed, vii. 887 Cannot bear | 

cold, 185. e 
Coal mines ſometimes take fire, but never burn like volcanoes, 
i. 441. N 

Coati, or Braſilian weaſel, aun brag * v. 53. Ts Fettes 0 
the ſpecies, #3. Difference between the Coati and the Ra- 
coon, 54. This animal, by ſome, confounded with the ſow- 
badger, ib. Miſtake of Aldrovandus concerning it, ib. The 
Coat has a cuſtom of gnawing the extremity of his own tail, 

55. Inferences from this fact, 15. Is an animal of prey, 56. 

Coati-mondi, a name given by ſome authors to the coati, v. 
53. Is a variety of the ſame ſpecies, ib. . Account of one 
kept by Linnaeus, 56. Has an unaccountable averſion to 
hog's briſtles, b. Is a very leepy ani 57- 

Cochon d'eau, vii. 64. n. 

Cockles; vaſt numbers of petrified © ones found i in ſome” places, 
i. 221. 

Comets mult ſometimes fall into the ſun, i. 66. chills 
of their falling perpendicularly, and of falling obliquely, i. 67. 
How they may detach a quantity of matter from the ſun, ib. 
Such an event might poſſibly produce other changes i in the 
ſolar ſyſtem, ib. n. A comet of no great ſize might detach a 
Goth part of the ſun's bulk, 68. A comet, ſuppoſed by 
Whiſton to be the cauſe of the deluge, 99. 104 That the 
earth was at firſt an uninhabitable comet, 101. Its atmoſ- 

phere was a chaos of heterogeneous materials, ib. Hence the 
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heat of the earth may laſt 6000 years, 16. 'Whiſton' 8 acccurt 
ol the formation of the earth, 133. 
Condoma, or ſtriped antilope, deſeribed, vii, 82 "Uh a head 


like a ſtag, but horns like thoſe, of a goat, 9. Approaches 
to the Strepſiceros of Caius, ih. Greatly e the, wild 


goat of the Cape of Good Hope, 11. 

Coqualin, vii. 176. n. 

Cordeliers, the higheſt mountains in the world, i i. 2 37%. Kad 
from the equator beyond the tropics on both ſides, 10. Ter- 
minate in vaſt plains watered by the greuteſt rivers in the 
world, 243. | 5 > 

Cornu i ignotum, Vi. 40, n. 


Cornu ammonis, found in vaſt quantitjes in N race 


11. 
Coudous, or Indian Antilope, deſcribed, vii. 40. | A very —_ 
animal, 41. Perhaps is one of thoſe called nil-gauts, 42. 


Cougar deſcribed, v. 197. A very. ferociqus and cruel aui⸗ 
mal, 198. Is very common in South America, #6. Is, afraid 


of fire, 199. The fleſh is good food, il. Couguar of Penſyl; 
vania deſcribed, 200. Black Couguar deſcribed, 201. This 
laſt ſpecies, ſometimes called the black tiger or eat, 202. Mr 

Pennant's deſcription, of that animal, ih. n. 18 the ſame with 

| the animal called Faguarette, 203. M. de la Borde $ deſorip- 

tion of the animal, 5%. Becomes perfectly tame and peaceable 

in a domeſtic. ſtate, 205 · Account of a tame qne, called, the 
Paltroan Tiger il. FF E 

Couti, v. 58 n. 5 | 5 F 

Cow, See Ox. 

Cow of Tartary deſcribed, viii. 22 5. | Differs from all the ſpecies 
of buffaloes, i, The difference conſiſts only in their grant 
ing, inſtead of lowing, 227. 

Crab-eater deſcribed, viii. 279. At a diſtance reſembles a ter- 
Tier, 280. Is very common at Cayenne, 281, M. de la 
Borde's deſcription of it, 282. | 

Cryſtal, a new and ſpurious production, i i. 199. 

Cuandu, v. 119. n. vii. 77. n. 79. n. 

Cuguacu, v. 118. n. 138. n. 197. n. 198. n. 

Custenlus, i iv. 155. n 296. n. v. 38. n. 392. n. vii. 202. n. . 
n viii. 228. n. 230. n. 

Cv: nts ; a diſſertation on them, i. 351. OF their origin, 259. 


Ooght to be regarded as large 1 and lügen to the ſame 
lawa 
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laws with the land bels 361. Account of the moſt remark- 
able currents: in the world, 362. In mountainous places of 
the ſea, the currents are neceſſarily violent, 364. Hence 
they are very rapid and dangerous in the Indian ocean, #6. 
Are produced by the coafts repelling the water of the ſea to 
different diſtances, 365, The currents of the ocean have 
| ſcooped out our valleys, and formed our mountains, ib. 


— 
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Dalenpatius protemds to have diſcovered ſeveral kinds of enen 


in the ſemen, ii. 131. 

Dama, iv. 113. n. 

Daſypus, v. 366. n. 

Dead ſea; account of the water it receives by iber, and of 

what it loſes by evaporation, i. 271. 

Death ; its natural cauſe common to animals and 5 ii. 
478. Cannot be avoided, 479. We ought not to be afraid 
of it, 487. Is not attended with much pain, is. The terror 
of death is greateſt at a diſtance, 488. Death may be oc- 
caſioned by continued pain, 491. Account of the death of 
Charles XII. 3. Many of the female ſex die through the ter- 
ror of death, 492. The author's doctrine confirmed by the un- 
certainty of the ſigns of death, 493. A certain condition of 
life has a great reſemblance to death, 494. We ought not, 
theretore, to be haſty in Varying perſons ſuppoſed to be 
dend, © 

Deer; that ſpecies of animals deſcribed, iv. 74. n. 

Deluge could not have tranſported from the ocean all the ſhells 
which are found on dry land, i. 14. Nor could it have diſ. 
| ſolved the ſubſtance of the earth, 15. According to Whiſton, 
the deluge happened on Wedneſday 28th November, 104. 
Suppoſed to be occaſioned by the tail of a comet, jb. And 
by the waters of the abyſs, 105. How, on this ſuppoſition, 

the waters of the deluge were difpoſed of, 106. Burnet's 5 
bypotheſis concerning it, 111. Woodward's hypotheſis of "= 
an univerſal diſſolution by the water, 113. The face of the 
carth before the deluge much the ſame as now, 118. Wood- 
wards hypotheſis infufficient, 120. And likewiſe Whiſton's, | 
Vo. VIII, a X = 121. 
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Devil's hole; a cavern in Derbyſhire, deſerived; i. . 


Didelphis, v. 407. n. 
Dog deſcribed, iv. 1. In a wild ſtate is formidable to al ani- 


Domeſtic animals. See Animal. | 5 
| = | x Darcas, 


* o E 2 


r 


121. Bourguet's theory, 123. Scheutzer's opinion, 146. 
The face of the earth could not be changed by the deluge, 
129. Ought only to be confidered as a ſupernatural mode of 
Puniſhing human wickedneſs, 130. Could not poſſibly be the 
effect of any phyſical cauſe, 132. The earth, or at leaſt ſome 
parts of it, muſt have been in a different ſituation before the 
deluge, from what it is now, 193. Examples l different de. 


luges, 507. | 
Delos aroſe from the bottom of the e i. 442. Why called 


Pelagia, 443. 


Des Cartes, the firſt who explained h appearances on the 


principles of mechanifm, ii. 47. How he attempted to ex- 
plain the formation of the foetus on theſe principles, G8. 


1 


mals, 2. Importance of this ſpecies in the ſyſtem of nature, 
4. Wild dogs differ from wolves only by the facility with 
which they are tamed, 7. Vaſt numbers of wild dogs in A. 

merica, 8. Great varieties among dogs, 9. Shepherd's dog 
approaches nearer to the primitive race than any other, 16. 

The largeſt dogs found in thoſe countries which produce the 
moſt beautiful of the human race, 18. Triſh grey-hound' cal- 


led by the ancients the dog of Epirus or Albania, 75. Pliny's 


deſcription oi a battle between one of theſe dogs, firſt with a 
lion and then with an elephant, b. Dogs degenerate in hot 
climates, 23. Their fleſh preferred by the negroes to that of 
all other animals, 10. An unſucceſsful experiment made by 
Buffon to make -a dog copulate with a ſhe wolf, 24 An- 
other unſucceſsful attempt to make a fox .copulate with a 
bitch, 26. A ſucceſsful experiment of making a wolf copu- 
late with a bitch, 27. n. Another of the ſame kind, viii. 7. 
Thirty varieties of dogs enumerated, iv. 30. Dogs not per- 
fectly formed at birth, 33. Genealogical table of dogs ex- 
Plained, 37. Account of a bitch who ſuckled puppies 
and cats, without having any connection with a male, 42. 
Siberian dogs of different kinds deſcribed, 43. Mr Colinſon's 
deſcription of thoſe which draw carriages in Siberia, 45. Of 
the wild dogs, 47- The fox deſcribed ander the name of 


dog, 214. n. 
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Dordrecht; a terrible 00 there: in 104 ; 05 Tho 
city ſeparated from the n main land by a fimilar inundation in 


1421, p. 493. 


Dormouſe or ſleeper, iv. 3 34 e of theſe animals not 


eaſily procured, ih. Two ſpecies of en ſound in Italy, 335. 
Sleeps during the winter, Ib. 

Doue, or Cochin-China monkey deſcribed, viii. 168. 

Drake's account of the n Mok or locuſt eaters of Ao: 
pia; iii. 135. 

Dreams brought as a proof bf tlie memory of brats; iii. 256. 
Are produced independent of the mind, 257. In dreaming 
we have ſenſations, but no ideas, 258. They never occur 
dufing profound fleep, 259. Difference between our dreams 
and thoſe of brutes, 261: 

Drill, viii 77. n. 

Dromedary deſcribed, vi. 118. Their great ſwiſtneſs, 109 n. 

130. n. Whence the bunches on the backs of theſe animals; 
and of the camel, proceed, 137. Dromedaries produced at 
Dreſden, 149. | Sek 

Dugon, or Indian Walrus, deſcribed; vii. 70. Is diltint from 
the ſea-lion, 371-3 called by ſome the ſea · bear, or 1 ſea · 


cow, $71. 372. 


Dumb people have no abſtract and 1 f ii. of | 


Account of one who ſuddenly began to ſpeak, ib. Dumb 
perſons taught to ſpeak by Pereire, 38. ; and by Mr Braid? 
| wood of Edinburgh, 39. n. 


1 


4 


| Fatth, ſuppoſed by Whifton to have undergone various changes 
from the tail of a comet, i. 2. Burnet's imaginations con- 
cerning it, 3. Principal appearances of the globe explained 
by Woodward from the ation of an internal abyſs, ib. Ge- 
neral deſcription of the earth, 4. Shows itſelf to be only the 
ruins of a world. Our knowledge of it only ſuperficial, 6. 
Matter of which it is compoſed four times heavier than that 
of the ſun, ib. Its upper ſtratum compoſed of decayed ani- 


mals and vegetables, 12. Its ſtrata always parallel to each 
* 2 ü other; 
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4 ib. 15. Great changes muſt have taken ai on ths 


| furface of the earth in thoſe ages immediately ſucceeding the 


creation, 13. It muſt have acquired a conſiderable degree of 
folidity before the deluge, 15. Could not have been diſſolved 
by the deluge, ib. 16. Horizontal poſition of its ſtrata, ow- 
ing to the operation of waters, 15. 18. 28. Why the | ſtrata 
in mountains are inclined to the horizon, 1 5. Figure of the 
earth not perfectly ſpherical, owing to its diurnal revolution, 
17. How a true theory of the earth is to be eſtabliſhed, 34- 
Enumeration of its principal phaenomena as a planet, 59. Of 
its figure, and the materials of which it is compoſed, 84. 
Whether its parts are homogeneous, 87. Whiſton's theory 
of the earth, 97.— 108. His hypotheſis erroneous, but inge- 
nious, 99. Fertility of the earth before the deluge, occaſion- 


ed by a central fire, 103. Figure of the earth changed from 


a perfect ſphere, 106. Remarks on Whiſton's theory, 107. 


Burnet's theory defective, ro. Woodward's theory, 113.— 


117. Futility of his ſyſtem pointed out, 114. Examination 


of various theories and their abſurdities, 118.— 132. Bour- 


guet's account of the earth before and after the deluge, and 
how it is again to be deſtroyed, 123. Leibnitz's theory dif- 
ferent from all others, 124 The earth was formerly a fixed 
and luminous ſtar, ih Diviſion of the globe into two belts 


of land aud two of water, 133. Ancient continent the prin- 


cipal belt, b. Number of ſquare leagues it contains, 135. 
New continent the other belt. 135. What parts of the earth 
are to be reckoned the moit ancient, 136. Remarks on the 


. diviſion of the earth, 138. Firit diſcoveries of the New Con- 


tinent, 140. Ignorance of the ancients concerning the extent 
of the eacth, 141. A much greater ſpace occupied by ſea than 
land, 142. Diſcoveries by different circumnavigators, 143- 
Formation of the different ſtrata of the earth, 157.—187. 
Figure aſſumed by the earth when in a melted ſtate, 158. 
Interior parts compoſed of vitrified matter, 159. Formerly 
the earth mult have been covered with water, 1b. Changes 
on its ſurface, with the reaſons of them, 166. Table of the 
different beds of earth found at different depths, in certain 
places, 163. - The upper ſtratum compoſed of decayed vege- 
table and. animal matter, 167. Arrangement of the ſtrata, 


170. Fiſhes, the firſt inhabitants of the globe, 174. The 


Rrata of the earth not arranged according to their ſpecific 
| gravities, 
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| gravities, 179. Probable conjecture concerning - tha forma- 
tion of the globe, 181. Sand and clay, the ſcoriae of burnt 
matter, 187. Obſervations of different authors on the various 
changes which have taken place on the ſurface of the earth, 
223. Of the inequalities on the earth's ſurface, 228.—250. 
Theſe inequalities neceſſary to life and vegetation, 228. 
Phyſical neceſſity for its irregularity, 220. Proofs of the au- 
thor's theory, 243. Of the materials of the earth, and how 
they are arranged, 244. Surface of the earth moſt unequal 
in countries thinly inhabited, 282. The author's theory firſt 
ſuggeſted, from obſerving the correſpondence between the 


angles of oppoſite mountains, 366. Summary of the doctrine 


concerning the earth, 5 12. 

Earthquakes; diſſertation upon them, i. 408.; are produced by 
volcanoes, 417. Accounts of ſeveral terrible earthquakes, 
418. Gentile's remarks on earthquakes, 427. Whether earth- 
quakes are capable of raiſing mountains, 427. See Mountain. 
Earthquakes of two kinds deſcribed, 432.; cauſes of thoſe 

_ _ which extend their effects over wide regions, 434: | 
Echinus, iv. 300. n. | 

Ecurevil d' Amerique, v. 326. n. 

-Suifſe, v. 329. n. 

— Volant, v. 307. n. 

Eggs; ; Experiments upon them by Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 

ii. 86.3 how they are diſpoſed within the body of a hen, ib. 
Hoyt s ſyſtem of generation by means of eggs, ii. 89. See 
Generation. Eggs conſtitute the firſt claſs of organic beings, 
' 219.3 are only inſtruments for ſupplying the place of uteri in 
thoſe animals deprived of this organ, 242. The term gg 

applied by anatomiits to things of a very oppoſite nature, 

243. : 

Elephant, the moſt 8 animal in the work except man, 
vi. 1. Is able to kill a lion with his tuſks, 6. His immenſe 
ſtrength, 15.; hath been exceedingly eſteemed in all ages, 7. 
Account of the famous white elephant in India, ſaid to be 
300 years od, 8. n. Elephants in a wild tate are not ſan- 
guinary, 10. The hunters dare only attack the ſtraggling 
ones, 11. Theſe animals are extremely ſuſpicious, and ſen- 
ſible of injuries, 12. Their ſenſe of ſmelling is exceedingly 
acute, ib. They are excellent ſwimmers, 13. An enraged 
paint can be ſtopped only by fire, 14. n. Account of their 

7 X <3 manner 
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manner of generating, 1 * Never generate in 2 dt 
- Kate, 16.; method of hunting and taming them, 18. A tame 
elephant is the moſt gentle and obedient of all domeſtic ani- 
mals, v. 25. Inſtance of his great ſtrength and ſagacity, 26. 
n. 40.—43. Method of conduding an elephant, 27. Ex- 
treme affection of the clephant for its guide, 13. The ſpecies 
extremely numerous, and why, 28. Never change their cli- 
mate, 29. Why elephants are no longer uſeful in war, 30. 
Manner of uſing them in war in the Ealt, 32. The African 
elephants cannot be tamed without difficulty, 33- No wild 
elephants now found on this fide of Mount Atlas, 34. Mr 
Adanſon's account of the elephants at Senegal, 34. n. Are 
more numerous in Africa than in Aſia, 37.3 overturn the 
houſes of the negroes, ib. n. Have a contempt for all other 
animals, ib. The largeſt elephants found i in the ſouth of In- 
dia and the eaſt of Africa, 38. The Aſiatic elephants in ge- , 
peral larger than the African ones, ih, Thoſe of Ceylon ex- 
cell all others, ih. n. Price of elephants and manner of ſeeding 
them, 41. n. Of their extreme longevity, 42. Elephants of a 
white or red colour highly valued, 43. The properties of 
the elephant particularly conſidered, 47. Inconveniences to 
which the elephant is ſubje& from the figure of his body, 54 
Water i is as neceſſary to the elephant as air, 63 Many of 
the Indians devoutly regard the elephant” s tail, 65. n. The 
growth of the elephant Seer by his being kept in a do- 
meſtic Rate, 67. He loves wine, arrack, the ſmoke of tobacco, 
but hates bad ſmells, and will fly at the ſight of a hog, 71. 
Some remarkable accounts of the properties of the elephant 
by the Marquis de Montmirai! and others, 72.—81. The ö 5 
prodigious tuſks and bones attributed to the mammouth, belong- 
ed in reality to the elephant, 82. Some account of the vaſt - 
fize of overgrown: .elephants, and the bones of the mammouth | 
found in Siberia, 82.—88. Miſtake corrected with regard to ] 
the manner of their copulation, 90. 1 
Elk deſcribed, vi. 315. Unknowg to the Greeks, 317.; ad to 
the Latins before the time of Julius Caeſar, ih. Exiſted for- 
e e in the foreſts of Gaul and Germany, 322. Is found in l 
lower latitudes in America than in Europe, 324. Ame- 
rican elks deſeribed, 327. n. Compariſon of the elk with the 
ſtag, 328. How the elk is killed by the glutton, 340. De- 


1 8800 of the elk in the memoirs of the Academy, 344. 5 
Particular 1 
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lar deſcription of the al, and che manner of hunting 
him, 347. —350. Is ſubjed to the falling ſickneſs, 348. n. 

Account of an elk kept by the Duke of nas, 351. | 
Elk of Africa deſcribed, vii. 3. n. . 

Empacalſa, an animal ee Gs verde, deſeribed, OY 
e 

Equus, iii. 306. th 3050 n. vi. wy n. 

Erinaceus, iv. 300. n. vii. 86. n. 

Ermine deſcribed, iv. 262. Becomes white in winter, 263. Has 
always a ſlight tinge of yellow in the temperate climates, 10. 
Pontoppidan's remarks on this animal, 264. | 

Ethiopian boar. See Cape Verd Boar. 

Ethiopians deſcribed, ili. 134- | 

Eunuchs, their properties, it. PH Of the different modes of 
caſtration, 404. 


Euriceros, iv. I13. n. „ 
Exquima, a kind of monkey deſcribed, viii. 184. Perhaps only 
a variety of the coaita, 185. The ſame with the animal call- 


ed Diana by Linnaeus, 188. Differences between the ex quima 
and coaita, 19+. 

Eyes of the human ſpecies frongly expreſs the paſſions, ii. - 438. 
Of the different colours of the eyes, 439- 

Eye-brows and eye-lids, their uſe, ii. 441. 


F 


. Fallow-deer deſcribed, iv. 113. Approaches nearly to the ſtag, 
75. The fleſh of this animal preferred by dogs to all others, 
114. Difference between the fallow-deer and the itags, 114. 


— 118, 5 
Faras, or Ravale, v. hob. N. | 
Fecundity of different animals, table of it, viii. 26. 
Felis, iv. 49. n. v. 64. n. 153. n. 168, n. 197. n. 206. n. 240. 
n. vii. 249. n. 
Ferret deſcribed, iv. 252. A different ſpecies from the bis, 
ib. Female ferrets die if their deſires for a male are not gra- 
tified, 253. Exceſſive ſleepy animals, ib. A natural enemy 
to the rabbit, /5.z how employed to hunt the rabbits, 254. 


=O" 95 from Africa to Spain, according to Strabo, 4. ; 
uncertai 
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. whether it is the i&is of the enn 255e3 rk 
ſtrong proof againſt their ente. ** 
Fial- mus, vii. 316. n. VVV 8 
Fial- rache, vii. 258. . 3 . FE | 55 FE 


Field- mouſe, iv. 42. 85. 293. | 3 


Long tailed deſcribed, iv. 285. Very nl 3 copi. 
ouſly diffuſed, eſpecially through elevated countries, d A 
ſingle animal will ſometimes amaſs a whole buſhel of acorns, 
nuts, &c. 287, Is an exceedingly prolific animal, 289. They 
devour one another, ib. 

——— Short- tailed field- mouſe more generally diffuſed than the 
former, iv. 293. ; does great damage by cutting the ſtalks of 
corn, zb.; reſembles the water-rat in its e ſtructure 
more than any other animal, 294. 

Fiſhtal, vi. 206. n. 

Fiſſures of the earth Bödeli aſſume a perpendicular direcdion, 
and why, i. 42. Their ſides correſpond as exactly as thoſe of 
a ſplit piece of wood, 43. 270.; vary greatly in their extent, 
ib. 470. Cauſe of the large fiſſures, ib. Piſſertation on per- 
pendicular fiſſures, 442.; their origin hitherto unexplained, 
458.; are often filled with concretions, ſometimes regular and 
tranſparent, and ſometimes earthy and opaque, 463-3 are 
found in flint rocks as well as in ſtone, 469. ; 

Foetus; diſcourſe on its formation, ii. 271. Is either mals > or 
female, according as the organic particles prevail in the male 
or female ſemen, 274. Why & foetus cannot be produced in 

the body of the male, 278. Placenta and membranes pro. 
duced at the fame time with the foetus, 279. Why two foe- 
tuſes are not produced inſtead of one foetus with a placenta, 
&c. 80. Sexual parts of the male toetus derived ſolely from 
the father, and the reſt of the body from the mother, and 
dice verſa, 283, The foetus is formed by a mixture of the or- 
ganic particles of both ſexes, 286. Attempt to explain its 
ſormation, 287. The whole foetus formed at the ſame time, 
289. The whole perhaps formed in a moment, 294. How 
foetuſes may be formed in the vagina, 15. Inſtances of their 
being found in the ovaria, Fallopian tubes, &c. 295. of 
their being formed in the teſticles of men, 296.; how this 
may happen, and how virgins may produce moles, 297. 298, 
Of the expanſion, growth, and delivery of the foetus, 302. 
Two kinds of growth diſtinguiſnable in the foetus, 76. How 

| EN» the 
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be diſtovered, 304. The double parts of the body produced 7 
on each ſide of the ſingle parts by a ſpecies of vegetation, 


305. The ſpinal marrow and vertebrae appear to be the real 
axis of all the double parts of the body, and the ſource from 
whence they proceed, ib, Proofs that the doudle parts pro- 

ceed from the ſingle ones, 306. An attempt to explain the 
manner in which the foetus is expanded, 309. Size of the 
foetus at different periods of pregnancy, 314.—3 18. Why 
labour pains at laſt come on, 319. The moſt natural birth 
is when the foetus eſcapes without burſting the membranes, 


321. Explanation, of the uſes of the umbilical chord, mem- 


branes, &c. to the foetus, 322. Of the exiſtence of the alan- 
toit in the human ſpecies, 324. Whether the child may re- 
ſpire before its birth, 325. Of the circulation of the blood 


before birth; 326. Of the nouriſhment of the foetus, 328. 


The imagination of the mother cannot affect the foetus, 332. 
Of the times of geſtation, 334. Various opinions concern- 
ing the cauſes of delivery, 336. The author's reaſons for 
ſuppoſing that it is occaſioned by the menſtrual blood, 339. 
Why delivery is always followed by an haemorrhage in the 
human ſpecies, 344. No haemorrhage attends the e 

of cows, ſheep, and other animals, 344. | 

Foſſa, vii. 219. n. | 

Foſſane deſcribed, vii. 219. Why called che 3 of e 
car, ib. The genitals of the male have an odour of muſk, ib. 

Is very difficult to tame, 220. Is the 00 wth the animal 
called Berb in Guiney, ib. 

Foflil ſhells ; diſſertation upon them, i. 188. — quan- 
tities of them found in ſome places, ib. An ignorant porter 
in the 16th century, firſt aſſerted that they were really ſhells, 
in oppoſition to the learned, 189. An aſtoniſhing maſs of 
ſhells diſcovered by Reaumur, 190. Mr Reaumur's obſerva- 


tions concerning them, 191. 192. The above mentioned maſs. 


could not be the effect of the deluge, 193. How ſuch pro- 
digious quantities might be collected, 194. Shells are the me- 
dium employed by Nature in the formation of moſt kinds of 
| ſtones, 195. Are never found in common rocks, granite, or 
| free-ſtones, 199. Are found on the tops of the higheſt moun- 

| tains, 200. Strange opinions of Leibnitz and an Italian au- 
' thor concerning them, 203. Are to be met with in almoſt 
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all countries; Of- 14. — Opinion: * 
their poſiion, 217. His aſſertians pt univerſally, trae, 218. 
Whole mountains, rocks, and enten quarries: often full of | 
them, $2 Þj t&5t 4 fs Dat, 73S Y u! Rs With 5448 ad i 208 ; 
Fox. deſeribod, iu, 214 The method ol hunting him, 216. 
Ho he gets che better of wild bees, waſps, and hornets, 2 18. 
Will not copulate unn e 221. OR the _ 118 diffe- 


rent countries, 224. e F108 
Foyna, iv, 1 g ehe 4H / ny 5 if, '% nu. 
Furs, iv, 252 Wont 445 ET | S100) 3365 I CRY 14008] { 
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Gainus, iv. 239. n. 5 
Galeopithecus, viii. 205. n. | 
Galera, or Guiney weaſel deſeribed, viii. 200 A fall - Ws 
of martin or 2b 266.; has a N odour of md, 
ib. n. | 
Generation of animals; a e bes it, ii. 49. Attempt te to 
ſolve it by the hypothelis of organic matter, 50. Proof of the 
hypotheſis drawn from the reſemblance of children to their 
parents, 59. Examination of different ſyſtems, 64. Plato's 
Iyſtem, ib, Final cauſes not to be admitted in reaſoning on 
this ſubject, 69. Ariſtotle's ſyſtem conſidered, 71. Opinions 
of Hippocrates, 8 1. His ſyſtem preferable to that of Ariſtotle, 
85.. Aquapendente's obſervations on eggs, 86. Gives no clear 
idea of generation, 88. Harvey's ſyſtem, ih His obſervations | 
concerning the growth of the chick, 91.—94. Concerning | 
the growth of the foetus in deer, 94.— 96. Suppoſes all ani- 
mals to proceed from eggs, and that generation is a work of 
the uterus alone, 96 97. His ſyttem uncertain and obſcure, 
98. Obſervations. of Malphigius on eggs, 1o01.—105. Harvey 
cenſured for want of accuracy, 105. His experiments com- 
pared with thoſe of De Graaf on rabbits, 105. —113. De Graaf 
and Malphigius better obſervers than Harvey, 113. No eggs 
exiſt in the teſticles of females, r15. Malphizins and Valiſnieri, 
the moſt _ writers on generation, 116. ä of their 
obſervations 


1 3 


n nuboxperichants; 116.126. - Ktrnuoa ſyl- 
tem of generarion' by agimalevles, 127 737. Both the bvi- 
cular and animalcular fyſtem attended with inſuperable ob- 
jections, 138.146. A celebrated experiment by: Nuck in fa- 


vour of eggs, 146. Inconcluſive, 147 Experiments of the 


author, ſhewing that the ſmall moving hadies abſerved in the 

ſeminal fluids are not animalcules, 150.192. Compariſon 
of theſe with the experiments of Lewenhoeck, 193.—211. 
RefleRions on. theſe experiments, with à full explanation of 
the author's ſyſtem, 212.—254. Of the varieties in the _ 
ration of animals, 255.—270. 

Genet deſeribed; v. 254. Is more eaſily tame chan the mantis 
255. Requires a warm climate for its ſubſiſtenee and multi» 
plication, 5. A particular kind of genet nn 2 2 | 

Genetta, v. 254. n. 
Geography; a diſſertation upon it, i. 13 * 56. 

Gerboiſe; vii. 202. n. 

Gerbua ; 35. 

Germ; immenſe eee of matter produced by a * one, 


ii. 35. 
Gibbon, or long armed ve; defcribed, viii. 113. Etymology of 


the word Gibbon, ib. Is of a tranquil diſpoſition and gentle 


manners, 114. Called the Fee in the kingdom of Gannaura, 
on the frontier of China, 1 15. n. H of the word 
" Feſt, ib. 

Gibraltar; no double current runs through the ſtraits, as has 
been aſſerted, i. 313. | 

Giraffe; ſee Camelepard. | 

Glis ; iv. 235.—339. vii. 198. 

Glouton; vii. 274. n. 

Glutton deſcribed, vii. 274. Firſt Wh notice of by Olaus Wg 
nus, 275. His incredible voracity, 277.280. n. Account 
of one kept alive in France, 282. Deſcription of a voracious 
American animal called Carcafouy 285. 2 ſimilar animal de- 
ſcribed, 289. 1 

Goat deſcribed, iii 486. Is ſuperior to 8 "UL 491. Is na- 
turally a friend to man, 493. Dons not thrive well in plain 
countries, 395. 

Wild goat, Chamois goat, &c. deſcribed, vi. 363. Both theſe 
were unknown to the Greeks, ib. Are to be contidered as one 


ſpecies with the domeſtic goat, 377. All the ten ſpecies of 
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goats, mentioned by different authors, ought to be reduced 
to one, 380. Goats are ſubject to the vertigo, 382. The wild 
and chamois goats only found in deſerts, and on the Higheſt 
and moſt rugged mountains, 383. Hunting the Ars gout is 
very laborious, and ſometimes dangerous, 385 

Grimm, or Guiney antilope deſcribed, vii. 14. Has a yellow hu- 
mour ſecreted in its Ow GENT ou a mixture of muſk and 
caſtoreum, 18. 

Griſon, or gray weaſel deſcribed, iv. 266." Don not wan to 

the weaſel tribe, 267. 

Guariba, viii. 176. n. 

Guib, or harneſſed antilope, deſcribed,” vii. 12. 

Guiney pig deſcribed, iv. 296. * an bree . ſalacious and | 
prolific animal, 297. 1 | 

Gulo wielfraſs, vii. 274. n. 7 $73 


H 


Hamſter, or German marmot, deſcribed, vii. 178. Is r et 
deſtructive of all the rats, ib. The hamſters deſtroyed by the 
pole-cats, 185. They likewiſe devour each other, ib. Become 

| torpid in winter, and cannot be awakened even by anelectrical 
ſhock, 187. Particular account of the appearance of the ham 
ſter, when torpid, and in what manner he awakes, 193.— 196. 
Seems to have no other paſſion but that of rage, 196. Even 
the male and female hamſters devour each other, 197. Is not 
a marmot, 198. 

Hare deſcribed, iv. 137. Multiplies very faſt, 143. Dae not 
chew the cud, 145. Has an acute ſenſe of hearing, but his 
Light is bad, 146. Surpriſing inſtances of inſtindt in the hare 

to preſerve itſelf from danger, 147. Meaſled hares love marſhy 
and watery grounds, 149. Mountain hares larger and better 
than thoſe of the plains, 149. Become white in high moun- 
tains, and in northern regions, during winter, 149. Hares are 
| equally diffuſed over all climates, 150. Their fleſh is not re- 
liſhed by the Eaſtern nations, 151. Manner of hunting them, 
152. Hares often make holes in the cleſts of rocks, 153. Wil 
ſometimes catch mice like cats, according to Pontoppidan, 
th. 


Haut, 
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Haut, vii. 15 1. n. x58: n. | 

Hearing, a diſcourſe on that e iii, 26, | Is liable to At- 
tions in ſome inſtances, ib. Curious inſtance of a deception 

with regard to the ſound of a bell, 27. Of the different tones 

of ſound, 28. Why ſome ſounds are more agreeable than 
others, 31. Of the reflection of ſounds, and the organs of 
hearing, 33. Of deafneſs, 34. Thoſe who have bad ears, 
and unmuſical voices, hear better with one ear than the other, 

34. Of trumpets and funnels for afliſting the hearing, 35, 

Hedge-hog deſcribed, iv. 300. The female devours her offspring 
when confined, 302. Isa malevolent animal, ih, Very ge- 
nerally diffuſed, 3. | 

Herinaceus, iv. 300. n. 304. n. 

Hiam, vii. 44. e 

Hippopotamus deſcribed, vi. 277. Imperfectly known to the 
ancients, 278, No preciſe information obtained concerning 
him till the middle of the 16th century, 279. His ſkin is im- 
penetrable, unleſs ſteeped in water, 281. Columna's deſcrip- 
tion of this animal inferior to Zerenghi's, 285. Prodigious 
ſtrength of the hippopotamus, 293. The ſpecies is not nume- 
rous, 295. Sometimes confounded with the ſea- cow, 297. 
The hippopotamus mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 304. Ob- 
ſervations on the method of preparing the animal's ſkin, 205. 

His blood employed by the Indian painters as one of their 
colours, 314. 

Hircus, vi. 206. n. vii. 33. n. 

Hog, hog of Siam, and wild boar, deſeribed, iii. 500. Ti not a 
diſtinct ſpecies from the wild boar, 501. Is approached by 
no other ſpecies of animals, iz. The fat of the hog differs 
from that of almoſt every other animal, 50g, The hog is the 
moſt rude and brutal of all quadrupeds, 511. His ſenſe of 
feeling is very imperfect, inſomuch that mice will ſometimss 
eat into his back without diſturbing him, 512. Is ſubjeX to 
a leprous diſeaſe, ib. Beſt method of fattening hogs, 513. 
Wild boars never attack or devour other animals, 518. Me- 
thod of hunting them, 520. Hogs have multiplied greatly in 

America, 521. The boar, by becoming Os TE 
in cold countries, 522. 

Mexican hog deſcribed, v. 271. Is the moſt numerous and re- 
markable of all the animals in the New World, ib. Goes by 
a great variety of names, ib. n. Has a remarkable aperture 
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| Hog ſtag deſcribed, i iv. 171. A | : 
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on his crupper, 272. Might eaſily be RIES? . 273. 
Never intermixes with the European hogs, 275; Two. diginck 
ſpecies of theſe. animals mentioned by M. de la Bore, #76. | 
His deſcription of them, 277. 

—Guiney-hog deſcribed, viii. 239- 15 domeſtic and peſo 
tame, 240- 


* 3 


Hoitzlacuatzin, vii. 26. . 

Homo duplex; or a giſſertatzon upon the internal quali ities « 
many iii. 264. | 7 

Homo ſylveſtris, vi vill. 77. n. | | 3 Ip: 

Hooded ſerpent ; a ſtone found i in jts head; Vi. 440. 

Horſe deſcribed, iii. 306. His excellent character, 16. Is aw | 
ſeen in a natural ſtate, 307. Is not ferocious, even when wild, 
308. Accounts of them by different authors, 309. Directions 
for weaning foals, 314. 315- When the colts ought. to be 
drefled, 316. The horſe's mouth endowed with great ſenſibi- 
lity, 318. Explanation of the technical terms employed to 
expreſs the different external parts of a horſe, 203. n. Of the 

properties which diſtinguiſn a good horſe, 320.—335. Of 
the propagation of horſes, 335.—344- Of crofling the breeds 
of horſes, 346. Of different kinds of horſes, 357 Remarkable 
inſtance of the ſwiftneſs of an Engliſh race-horſe, 361. Of 
the feeding of horſes in different countries, 385. Horſes of- 
ten removed fiom the dominion of their maſters form. the 


link between domeſtic and wild ones, 394. 


 Hottentots are not true Negroes, iii. 176. Kolbe's account of 


their method of e one of the teſticles of their males, 


ib. 

Huanuca-Chama, vii. 1 33. n. 

Human ſpecies ; - varieties of it in the different countries of the 
world, iii. 57. 

Hurricanes; - diſſertation on e i. 386. 

Hyaena deſcribed, v. 226. This animal confounded with the 
Jackal, the civet, the glutton and the baboon, 10. He is ſo- 
litary, extremely ferocious,. and can never be tamed, 235. 
Tears the dead bodies of men and animals out of the earth, 
236. More abſurdities related of the hyaena than of any 
other quadruped, ih. Account of a hyaena ſhewa at St Ger- 


main, 237. Great ſtrength of the hyaena, 238. 
Hymen; 


Hymen ; whether that membrane exiſts or not, ii. 41 3. 
Hear. 69, n. 285 n. * * 8 
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| Jackal Aeſerided, wil, 299 Varies every W in + find, 70 Dir. 
fuſed all over Aſia, from Armenia to > Malabar, 250. The 


ſame with the Thos of the ancients, 263. Dig up the bodies 


of men though buried ever ſo deep, 264. Will eat leather, 
{kins, tallow, and even excrements, 265. More troubleſome 
than the hyaena, 10. 
Jaguar deſcribed, v. 187. The moſt cruel and formidable ani- 
mal in America, 188. Is ſaid to attack ſavages rather than 
Europeans, 189. Account of one ſent to France from New 
Spain, 193- Manoncour's remarks on rhe jaguars of Guiana, 
194. Is ſometimes killed by the ant eater, 196, 
Jaguara, v. 188. n. 
Jaguarete, v. 94- n. 
Jarff, vii. 274. | 
Javelin Bat. See Bat. 
Ibex, vi. 363. n. 394. n. | 
Ichneumon deſcribeg, vii. 210. Is Jomeltle in Egypt like the 
cat in Europe, ib. Hunts and eats every living creature, 214. 
Deſtroys the eggs of the crocodile, and the young crocodiles 
themſelves, 212. There are no diſtin ſpecies of ichneumons, 


213. Faſſelquiſt's deſcription cenſured, 214 Ichneumon 


cannot be eaſily reared in temperate climates, 417. 
Ignavus, vii. 151. n. 5 
Jerboas deſeribed, vii. 201. Four diſtin ſpecies of them, ib. 
Cannot walk, but advance by leaping, 207. M. Gmelin's re- 
marks on its internal ſtructure, 207. 
Indian Walrus. See Walrus. 
Infancy ; diſcourſe on it, ii. 269. 
Infibulatios. ; how performed, ii. 403. 
ocko deſcribed, viii. 77. See Orang Jutang. 
ine or Arctic dog deſcribed, vii. 268. Is peculiar to the nor- 
thern regions, 270. Why called the Croſs Fox, 271. Mr Co- 


linſon” s remarks on this animal by the name of Caſac, 172. 
Iſlands; 
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Illands; a diſcourſe on the origin of x new ones, i. 442. Are 


either produced ſuddenly by the operation of ſubterraneous 


| fires, or accumulated by the ſediment of the waters, ib. Ac- 
counts of the riſing of many new iſlands, 443. et ſeg. New 
iſlands never appear but in the neighbourhood of old ones, 
449. Why there are few iſlands in open ſeas, ib. | 
Iſthmus of Suez; would produce a great inundation if cut, i. 
IS MO avs He! 


K 


Kebos, viii. 1 FY n. 

Kevel, or flat horned antilope, deſcribed, #3 400. 

Krietſch, vii. 178. n. 

Kumrah; a creature dr. between an aſs and a 5 viii. 35. 


Lacerta, v. 356. n. 
Lacertus, v. 355. n. 


Lakes, a diſſertation on them, i. 290. Whekein they tits from 


meditezranean ſeas, 322. Different kinds of lakes deſcribed, 
330. 331. How ſalt lakes may be produced, ib. Enumera- 
tion of ſome of the moſt remarkable lakes, 333. Account 
of a lake in . from whence often iſſue violent winds, 
338. „ 
Land deſcribed, vii. 133. No exact hiſtory of this animal hither- 
to given, 135. This animal mentioned by Geſner under the 
name of Allcamelus, 136.; and by Matthiolus under that of 
Elapbocamelus, ib. Peru is their native country, 138. Are 
extremely laſcivious, yet copulate with difficulty, 141. Cannot 
be made to quicken their pace, 7b. n. When F wild, a will 

climb the highelt rocks, 143. | 
Lan ain, vii. 375. n. | . 


Land; a general view of it, i. 10. Was formerly covered with 


the ocean, 12.— 17. In what manner it emerged from under 
the ocean, 30. Reaſons for ſuppoſing the dry land and the. 
ocean to change places with each other, 41. 32. Inſtances 


of- 


1 
I 
I 


of theſe changes, 4. Diſſertation on the n of land in- 


to ſea, 48 3. 
Leem, vii. 316. n. | 
Leming, or Lapland marmot deſcribed, vii. 316. Inhabit the 


mountains of Norway and Lapland, 318. Sometimes appear 


in ſuch numbers as to cover the whole ſurface of the earth, 


ib. n. Are thought by the vulgar to fall from the clouds, 


319. . 
Lemmar, vii. 316. u. V 
Lemur, vii. 223.—231. Ho 
Leo, v. 64. vii. 348. TY 


Leopard deſcribed, v. 169. Was THR to the ancients, 2b, 
Ts called Ego at Congo, and Antonba at Madagaſcar, 184. 


See Oance and Panther. 

Lepus, iv. 137. n. 155. n. viii. 228. n. 276. n. 

Lepuſculus, 4. 155. n. 

Lidmee, or brown antilope, deſeribed, vi. 413. n. 

Life; table of the duration of it, ii. 498. 

Lion deſcribed, v 65. The ſpecies very numerous and fierce in 
the ſouthern regions of Africa, 68. The lion is capable of 

being tamed, 69. His generous temper, 70. The American 
lion has no mane, 74. Lions may be kept alive, and even 
propagate, in temperate countries, 77. Ariſtotle's miſtakes 
concerning the lion, 79. The ſenſes of ſmelling and ſight leſs 


acute in the lion than in other animals, $1. His manner of . 
hunting his prey, 82. Is fond of the fleſh of camels' and 


young elephants, 85. How hunted, 4. 


Loris, or tail leſs Maucauco deſcribed, vii. 2 3 I. Differs from 


all other quadrupeds in the number of its vertebrae, 15. 
Thevenot's deſcription of i it, 233. | | 

Loutre, vii. 2317. 

Lowando deſeribed, viii. 133. 

Lupus, iv. 196. n. v. 206.— 226. vii. 255. 

Lutra, iv. 233. n. 236. n. vii. 321. n. | | : 

Lynx deſcribed, v. 206. The fineſt ſkins of lynxes come from 
Siberia and Canada, 209. Miſtake of Mr Klein concerning 
it, 208.—2 10. The lynx prefers cold to temperate countries, 


213. Fables. of the ancients concerning this animal, 215. 
Deſcription'of a Canadian Iyur, 217. 9 lynx de- 


ſcribed, 218. 
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W TFT and Egret deſcribed, viii. . 140. Are mild and traftahlle - 
animals, but extremely dirty and e eee | 

| Macauco. See Maki. 85 

Madagaſcar; account of the U of that iſland, iii. 160. | 

Magot, or Barbary ape deſcribed, viii. 117. 

Maimon, or pig-tailed baboon deſcribed, viii. 1 37. 

Makis, or maucaucos, deſcribed, vii. 223. Sem to be confined 
to Madagaſcar, Moſambique, and the lands adjacent to theſe 
iſlands, 229. Conſtitute the ſhade between the long tailed 
monkeys and digitated quadrupeds, 230. 

Malbrook and Chineſe bonet deſcribed, vii. 148. Approach | 

very near to the Macaque, ib. | 1 
Man; his natural hiſtory, ii. 353. Is better acquainted with 
other objects than himſelf, iz, Ought firſt to acquire diſtinct 
ideas of the two ſubſtances of which he is compoſed, 354. All 
our knowledge derived from compariſon, 355. Exiſtence of 
the ſoul ſelf-evident, 5. We are leſs certain of the exiſtence 
of external than of internal objects, 357. Compariſon of the 
mind with the body, 358. of man with other animals, 361. 
Proofs of the immateriality of the human foul, 361.—367. 

Man of the wood, viii. 375. | 

Manati deſcribed, vii. 374- Firſt deſcribed by Oviedo, 376 
Another deſcription, 382. M. dela Condamine's deſcription 
more perſec than any other, 385. This animal found on the 
coaſts and rivers of Africa as well as in America, 387. 

Manatus, vii. 375. n. 

Mandrill, or ribbed noſe baboon deſcribed, viii. 129. Has a 
violent paſſion for women, 131. 

Mangabey, or monkey with white eye - lids deſcribed, Viit. 1 64. 

Manhood; diſcourſe on that ſtate of the homan body, ii. 436. 

Manicou, v. 406. n. 

M.anis or ſcaly lizard deſcribed, v. 355. Two wake of i it, the 
long and ſhort tailed, iv. Seem to conſtitute the laſſ ſhade 
| between quadrupeds and inſets, 350. How they defend 
themſelves againſt beaſts of prey, ib. n. . 

Manitou, v. 406. n. | F 


* 
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Margas, or 8 cat deſcribed, vii. 249. Is a ferocious and 
cruel animal, 250. The fame with the Pichou of Louiſiana, ib. 
The Guepard likewiſe belongs to this genus, 251. and the 
tiger wolf, 1b. Deſcriptions of tiger-cats by M. de la Borde 
and M. Condamine, 252. 253. 

Marikina, or ſilky monkey deſeribed, vili. 209. 

Marmoſe, or Marmoſa, v. 245. n. | 

Marmot deſcribed, iv. 339. Is eaſily ms taken young, 


340. Has ſome reſemblance both to the bear and to the rat, 
341. Is very ſubje& to be rendered torpid by cold, 342. 


Some of theſe animals are ſaid to allow themſelves to be 


loaded with hay, and drawn by others like a cart, 343. Be- 
come extremely lean towards the end of the ſleeping ſeaſon, 
344. The Greeks were unacquainted with this animal, and 


Pliny is the firſt Latin author who takes notice of it, 345, 

Marmot of Canada deſcribed, 346. Marmot of Kamtſchatka, 
and of the Cape of Good Hope, deſcribed, 348. The latter 
ſometimes known by the name of the Rock badger, 349. Other 
marmots deſcribed, vii. 198. 

Marriage. See Puberty, 

Marta, iv. 245- n. 

Martarus, iv. 245. n. 

Martes, iv. 229. n. 245. n. vii. zog. n. 

Martin deſeribed, iv. 239. Cannot be perſedly tamed, 241. 
Sometimes ſleeps two days ſucceſſively, and at other times 
ſleeps none for as long, 242. 

Martin of Guiana deſcribed, 243. 

Marſhes ; of their effects, i. 473- Account of the molt remark- 
able marſhes in Europe, 478. 


Mazames deſcribed, vii. 30. The word, in the Mexican language, — 


is a generic name for the hinge the fallow-deer, and the r0@- 
buck. 5 7 | 

Meles, iv. 226. n. Ve 239. n. vii. 210. n. 

Memina deſcribed, vii. 28. n. 

Merian opoſſum deſcribed, viii. 8 Merian's * with re- 
gard to it, 269. 


any traveller but M. Condamine, 215. 

Modena; peculiarity of the ſoil in that dutchy, i. 481. 

Mole deſcribed, iv. 309. Is more amply endowed with gene- 
rative e than any other animal, 310. Is moſt annoyed 


Mico, or fair monkey deſcribed, viii. 214. Neve deſcribed by 
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þy the inundations of rivers, 311. Curious method of form- 
ing an habitation for its young, 312. Does not ſleep during 
the winter, 313. Frequents only cultivated countries, 314. 
Mole of the Cape of Good Hope deſeribed, 315. Penſylvania 
mole deſcribed, 316. Raiſes not the earth like the Europeai 
moles, ib. Siberian mole deſcribed, viii. 238. | 
Mona, or varied monkey deſcribed, viii. 156. io fond * n. 
and other inſects, 158. 
Monax, or marmot of Canada. "Roo am. 
Mone; viii. 156. n. Ns 
Monghos, vii. 210. n. | 
Mongooz, vii. 224. n. 5 
Mongous, vii. 224. n. 


| Moſchus grimmia, vii. 14. n. 
Moſchus r 5 vii. 45. n. 


f 


Mouffettes, or ſtinking pole- cats deſcribed, vii. 295. Have been 
confounded with each other, and with animals of very Uiffe- 
rent ſpecies, 296. Dire a moſt intolerable odour, 299.— 
306. 

Mouflon, and othe ſheep deſcribed, vi. 205. I s the primaeval 
ſtock ofall the other theep, 228. Few now exiſt in Corſica, 229. 

Moulds, internal; attempt to define them, and explain genera· 

tion by them, ii. 33. 

Mountains; how formed by the 13516700 of the waters, E "20. 
30. Tropical mountains more elevated than thöſe of the 
temperate climates, 231. Their figures very different, 233. 
Their tops at a diſtance reſemble the waves of the ſea. 234. 
The nearer we approach the Equator the higher are the 
monntains, 237. The contours of all mountains reſemble the 
works of regular forifications, 241. Mountains have not 
been formed by ſubterraneous fires, 429. Nor by n 
431. Compoſition of their internal parts, 461. 

Mouſe deſcribed. iv. 282. May be tamed. to a certain degree, 
ib, Prodigious increaſe of theſe animals, 283. Why ſome 
people have a horror at them, il. White and red mice found 
in different countries, 284. | 

Mules ; diſſertation on them, viii. 15 Differences between the 
mules produced by a jackaſs and a mare, and thoſe produ- 
ced by a horſe and a female aſs, ib. Remarks on the mules 
produced by a he. goat and ewes, 4. On thoſe produced be- 
tween a dog and wolf, 6. Ariſtotle' s remarks on the — 


* 1 . . 


bf mule with a mare, 1 4. Proofs of the feenndity of com- 
mon mules, 1 521. 


Mus, iv. 275. n. 285. n. 290. n. 293. n. 296. n. 305. n. 334. 1. 


339. n.; v. 58. n. 261. n. 392. n. 406. n. 435. n. 438. n.; 
vii. 202. n. 316. n.; viii. 229. n. 233. n. 235. n. LO * 
Muſaraneus, iv. 305. n. 

Muſſaſcus, v. 260. n. 


Mufk deſcribed, vii. 44. This animal firſt taken notice of by 


the Arabians, 45. Guney miufk defcribed, vii. 27. 

Nuk rats of Canada and Muſcovy deſcribed, v. 260, Theſe 
animals onght not to be confounded with each other, or with 

the muſk-rat of the Antilles, 261. M. Sarraſin's obſervations 
on the Canadian muſk rat, 263. Differences between this 

animal and the beaver, 267. Their odour, though agreeable 

to the Europeans, is extremely diſguitfyl to ſavages, 2691 
Muſk rat of Muſcovy has never been eximined ng of diſ- 

ſected by any Naturaliſt, 785 | g 

Muſmon, vi. 205. n.. 


Muſquaſk, v. 260. n. | ; BUG 
Muſtache monkey deſeribed, viii. 163. Called Ag ue h 707 the 
voyagers to Guiney; 16. Is the moſt beautiful of all the mon- 


keys, 164. 


Muſtela, iv. 232. n. 239. n. 245. n. 248, n 252. n. 2559/1; j 


262. n.; v. 1755 n. 328. n. 3 Vii. 210. n. 220. n. 274. n. EST 
n . 321, n.; viii. 267. n. | 
Myrmecophaga, v. 333 


N 

Nature: Firſt view of it, vi. 249. ; may be conſidered as an ini- 
menſe living power, ib. ; wants only the power of creating 
and annihilating to render her omnipotent, 250. View of 


the different bodies which conſtitute the tyſtem of Nature, 
252: Second view of Nature, vii. 89. Cuniideratioa of the 


e OM 22 actimals by which _ earth is 8 
"+ 


Negroue ; account of different nations of thin iii. 440 et feds 


| Niagara 3 Charlevoix's account of the famous cataract there: 
i. 280. Is not leis than 140 or wp feet "high, r 
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Northweſt, or Northeaſt paſſage to China ; of its Fee i. 
144. 8 
1 and growth of animals; difertation on *, ii. 39. 5 
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| Ocean kept in perpetual motion ſince the 3 of time, i. 7. 
17. Its bottom as irregular as the ſurface of the dry land, 
7. Mountains, currents, calms, &c. in different parts of the 
ocean, 8. Different kinds of plants and animals found in it, 
9. Its waters muſt have remained for a great number of 
years on the earth, 11. Flux and reflux of the ocean are the 
cauſes of the horizontal poſition of the ſtrata of the earth, 18. 
Waters of the ocean have a conſtant motion from eaſt to weſt, 

Zr. 32. May again cover the earth, 41. General account 
of the changes produced by its flux and reflux, 57. The 
faltneſs of the ocean proceeds from banks of ſalt in its bottom, 
and likewiſe from the falts brought down by rivers, 275. Its 
water exceſſively cold at great depths, ih. Is not more ſalt at 
the bottom than at the ſurface, 276. ſulphureous ſprings, 
beds of bitumen, &c. found at the bottom of the ſea, 276. 

* Ocelot, or Mexican eat deſcribed, vii. 243. The moſt beautiful 
of all ſpotted | animals, 245. Is exceſſively fond of blood, 
246. Cannot be tamed, 247. : | 

Odobenus, vii. 355: n. 

Old age; a diſſertation upon it, ii. 47e. 5 

Olive cavy. See Fhoucht. 

Onager, vi. 264. n. 

Opoſſum, v. 405. n. 

Opoſſum of Virginia Jeforibed, v. 404. Has a r de the 

belly, in which the young are received and ſuckled, ib. The 
ſame with the great oriental philander of Seba, 407. Re- 
marks on his account of theſe animals, 411. The opoſſum 

is an original native of the warm countries of America, 422. 
Its time of geſtation probably much ſhorter than that of other 
quadrupeds, 423. Its pouch not to be regarded as indiſpen · 
ſibly neceſſary for the preſervation of the young, 424. The 
young opoſſums never quit che teats with their mouths till 
they have ſtrength to walk, 425. Manner of the opoſſum's 
Pons its prey, 427. Is caſily _ but has a 7 

| appearance 
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| ippearance and ſmell, 428. M. de la Borde's account 


of three tame opofſums, 429. The opoſſum is not the ſame 


with the Eaſt. India animal called / coe/coes, 430. Murine o- 


poſſum deſcribed, 435. The birth of the young in this ſpecies | 


Rill more premature than in the former, 436. Mexican o- 
poſſum deſcribed, 438. Have an ugly aſpect, 440. 
Orang: outang deſcribed, viii. 77. The ſame with the pongo 
and jocko, ib. Have the greateſt reſemblance to man of all 
the apes, 78. Bontius's account of them, 1b. This account 
ſuſpicious, 80. Dr 'Tyſon's' deſcription, ib. Accounts by 
other authors, 81. Buffon's account of one which he ſaw, 
86. Of the natural inſtincts of theſe animals, diſtinguiſhed 
from what they acquire by education, 89. Compariſon of 
the body of the orang-outang with a human body, 95. Has 
a greater reſemblance to man than to baboons and monkeys, 
97. Tyſon's account of him criticifed, 101. 


o matter defined, ii, 36. How diſtinguiſhed from brute 


matter, 1b. By means of organic matter Nature forms orga- 
nized bodies, 37. 
Ortohula, vii. 306. n. 
Offa, v. 406. n. 


Otter deſcribed, iv. 232. The young otters lefs handſome than 


the old ones, 233. Is of a ſavage diſpoſition, and cannot be 

tamed, 234. The ſpecies probably extend over all temperate 

climates, 2 35- Cayenne otters deſcribed, 236. Sea otters 

deſcribed, vii. 321. Canadian otter deſcribed, 324. | 
Ouanderou deſcribed, viii. 133. 


Ouarine and alouate deſcribed, viii. 196. Exceed ths largeſt 
monkeys in fize, and approach to that of the baboons, 15. 


Marcgrave's account of their oratory, 177. Dru re in 


ſtances of their ſagacity, 180. 
Ouaikare, vii. 1 51. n. 
Ovis, ui. 462. n. Vii. 133. n. 


Ouiſtiti, or ſtriated monkey deſeribed, viti ads. We be 


multiplied in the ſouthern countries of Europe, 207. | 
Ounce deſcribed, v. 167. Tu by the Perſians and others to 


hunt, 179. 182. | 
Ox deſeribed, iii. 423. The word, in common acceptation, de- 


notes black cattle in general, without regard to ſex, ib. n. 


The cow may be uſed in ploughing, 435. Of caſtrating black 
_ eattle, 436. The copulation or contact of oxen produces 
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nn on cows, 437. This . in 
Britain, #. n. Of the propagation of Black caetle, 438. Of 
their bellowing, 442. Marks of a good o, 453. Of rumi- 
nation, 448. Of milk, 453. Of the uſe of ſalt in fartening 
oxen, 454. They ought to be prevented from licking them - 
a 4 55. Of = Siberian and OA . 88 22 * 
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Paca, or ſpotted cavy u defenbed, v. * 8 Ts an animal pecu- 
_ liar to America, ib. Is with difficulty taktn alive, 394. Ac-. 
count of a tame one, 395. Is a very cleanly animal, 396. 
Gnas wood ſurpriſingiy, 400. M. de la ne 8 ede of 

the animal, 402 a 1 

Pacaſſe, a ſpecies of buffalo i in Congo, aucb vii. 45. 5 ws | 1 

Pacos. See Lama. | 

Pag, v. 392. n. 394. n. 

Panther deſcribed, v. 167. 

Papio, viii. 121. Be. 

Pardalis, vii. 243+ n. 

Paſan, vi. 407. n. 

Patagoniap giants; account of thei, iii. 186. 

Patas, or red monkey deſcribed, viii. 144. Is leſs dexterpus 
than the other monkeys, but extremely inquiſitive, 145, 5 

Pecari, v. 271. . Ws | 

Pekan and Viſon deſeribed, vil. zor. The Pekan en re- 

ſembles the pine. weaſel, 8 

Perouaſca deſcribed, viii. 234- 

Petit-gris, v. 321. n. 3 

Phalanger, or Surinam opoſſum deſcribed, yii. 174. ro 

Philander, v. 406. 436. 438. vii, 174. „ 

Phoca, vii. 348 n. 
Pholidotus, v. 355+ n. 
Pichou, vii. 249. n. 
Figmy deſcribed, viii. 106. Ariſtotle 8 SE on pigmies, Kc. 
Pi igraies | were by the ancients accounted more mild and | 
Sell than other apes, 109. = So 


Piloris, a 1 6 or wood-rats deſcribed, v. 263. „ 
- TY P inche, 
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Pinche; or red-tailed monkey deſcribed, viii. 2 LI. Is a ; beautiful | 


animal, but extremely delicate, 212. 


Pine-weaſel, or yellow- breaſted martin deferibed, iv. TP The 


female ſeizes the neſts of ey ducks, and buzzards, #46. 
Pifmire eater, v. 333. n. * 5 
Pithecus, viii. 206. n. Ti 


Planets, how formed, I. 58. THR gl R VET 
revolutions by Galileo and Newton, 61. Difficulties attend - 


ing the explanation of the planetary motions, 62. Their re- 
volutions accotinted for, from an impulſive and attraQive 


force, 63.  Probable'cauſe of 'the'impulfive force, 76. Orbits 
of the planets nearly circular, ib. Conjecture concerning the 
formation of planets by the falling of a comet into the ſun, 


64. Have probably received their centrifugal forces all at 


} one time, 66. All of them, together with their ſatellites, not 


equal to Noth of the ſun, 67. Might be driven off in a li- 


quid ſtate, all at once, by the ſtroke of a comet, 62. Their 
denſities decreaſe in ener to their diſtance from the . | 


and why, 3 
Platyceros, iv. 113. 


Polatouche, v. 307. n. 


Polecat deſcribed, iv. 248. Wiebe be uſefully ! in di- 


miniſhing the number of rabbits, way” 0 e to the 

temperate climates, 2 . | | 

Pongo, See Orang e 

Pore- epie, vii. 69. 

Porcellus, vii. 178. n. 

Porcupine deſcribed, vii. 69. Cannot dart its quilts to a ar- 
ſtance, 71. Can exiſt and multiply in cold countries, 73- 

Braſilian porcupine defcribed, 76. Cannes: porcupine de- 
ſcribed, 83. Is a ſleepy N 85. . 

Poreus, iv. 304. viii. 240. 

Pouc deſeribed, viii. 233. 

Preacher monkey deſcribed, viii. 2205 n. 

im v, 2 % 0 1204? 

Pteropus, v. 283. . 

Puberty; diſſertation on it, iii. 400. | Marriage th the nur! late 
of the human ſpecies after paberty, 422, 


| Pann, ES "Nw No ; 


Quato; oli: 68g” +559 See 7 4 OTE gh 
Quojas-marrou, "ow 77. n. 
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R es | 
Rabbit. deſcribed, iv. 1 5 5. Their ſurpriſing Fac 1 wy 

HFlave a great reſpect for their fathers, 161. Are fond of 
- heat, 162. 

Racoon deſcribed, v. 46. Dilutes in water every — he in- 

| tends to eat, 48. Account of a tame one, 49. 

Rains occaſion great changes on the ſurface of the earth, i. 51. 
Diſſertation upon their effects, 473. 

Rain - deer deſcribed, vi. 315. Is mentioned by Jaliug Cache, 
320. 322. Was confounded with the elk by Pliny, 323. Is 
found in more northerly regions than the elk, 324.—326. 
Great advantages derived by the Laplanders from theſe crea - 
tures, 330.333. Cannot bear the warmth of a ſouthern 
climate, 15. The rain-deer for drawing ſledges, produced by 
a mixture of the wild and domeſtic kinds, ib. Manner of 
travelling in the ſledges, 334. Similarity between them and 
the ſtags, ib. The rain - deer defends himſelf againſt the 

wolf, 339. But is killed by the glutton, 340. Methods 
uſed by the Laplanders of hunting the wild min- den, 343. 

Rangier, vi. 317. n. 

Rat deſcribed, iv. 275. Several ſmall + confounded un- 
der this name, 277. The whole ſpecies are natives of tem- 
perate climates, 279. Have never multiplied farther north 
than Sweden, 280. Brown rat deſcribed, 336. Approaches 

to the nature of the water-rat, 337. Madagaſcar rat deſcri- 
bed, viii. 284. Water-rat TO, | iv. 290. White water- 
rat deſcribed, viii. 239. | k 

Rat de bois, v. 406. n. . 

Rat ſavage, #6. 

Reproduction of animals; ; difertation on it li. 16. 

Rhenos, vi. 317. n. 2 | 

Rhinoceros deſcribed, vi. 92. Was 3 to the ancient 
Greexs, ib. n. Account of one brought to London from Ben- 
gal, 99. The horn of the rhinoceros eſteemed by the Indi- 
ans, on account of its imaginary medical virtues, 105. The 
rhinoceros is an exceedingly brutal and untractable animal, 

. ſubje& to paroxyſms of rage, which nothing can appeaſe, 
106. Does great damage to the cultivated fields, 108. Ex- 
cefſive- hardneſs of his ſkin, 111. Has the ſenſes of hearing 
and ſmelling very acute, but bad eyes, 113. Account of one 
OI to France, 114. Is * of * tamed, 115. 

River - 
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kt vi. 278. n. = eb Calan | 
River-pard, vi. 278. a, 1 : 2 
*River-hog, vii. 64. n. 
| Rivers generally run perpendicular to the ſea-coaſts a they 
empty themſelves, i. 10. Follow the direction of the moun- 
tains from whence they derive their origin, 115 Some bury 
: _ themſelyes under ground, jb. Sometimes block, up ſeaz,. and 
: form new lands, 36. Produce great changes on the ſurface 
of the earth, 51. Have angles correſponding to each other 
on their oppoſite banks, 5. Diſſertation upon them, 251. 
Rock cavy deſcribed, viii. 270 Fartakes of che nature of the 
rabbit and rat, 16. 


Roe- deer deſcribed, iv. 120. "His method of eſcaping from 
. , hounds, 121. Their horns, while ſoft, are extremely ſen- 
| ſible, 127. M. dela Borde's account of the American roe- 


däeer, 135. wy „ ; : 
'Rollyarus, vi 996; 6 ET EIT Sh 
Roſomaka, vii. 274. n. 
- Rougette, v. 282. n. 
Rupicapra, v. 206. 363. 
Sable deſeribed, vii. 30g. Mr Gmelin, the firſt ſo gave a 


figure of the animal, ib. Manner of hunting them, 313.— 


315. This animal is e the ſame with the Setherins of 
Alriſtotle, N . 
Sable mice, vii. 316. n. „ 
Saccawinkee, viii. 201. n. 
Sagouy, viii. 205. n. 
Sai, or weeper deſcribed, viii. __ Called alſo muſk monkeys, 
5. Are mild, docile, and very timid animals, 197. | 
Sainte or orange monkey, deſcribed, viii. 199. Is a very | beau- 
tiful animal; but very delicate, ib. 

Sajou, or-capuchin monkey, deſcribed, viii. 193. Their conſli- 
tution well adapted to temperate climates, 194. 

Saki, or fox-tailed monkey, deſcribed, viii. 201. 


Sapajous and Sagoins, deſcribed, viii. 172. Five different - | 


cies of ſapajous, 173. Six ſpecies of e 174. 
Saricovienne, Vii. 32. n. 5 
Sarigoy, v. 405. n. ö „ 
Satyri ſylveſtres, viii. 77 n. 
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Satyrus Indiens, ib. 5 
Sayga, or Scythian Antilope, deſcribed, vi. 55. e 
Schiſmus, iv. 239. n. 3 wy 5 
Schwein, iii. 500, n. 5 ee eee 
Sciurus, iv. 268. n. 325. n. v. 309. n. 312. n. 321. u. . 328, n. 
Sea communicates with certain lakes, i. 11. Gains on ſome 
Places of the earth, and loſes on others, 31. Its bottom per- 
Petnally filling up, 33. Diſſertation upon ſeas, 290. Dpon 
the inequalities i in the bottom of the fea, 3 St Bs 
8. ox, vi. 278. n. | 
ed-lion. See Seal. „ | | | 
Seals deſcribed, vii. 3 30. Is the model Hom hides the Poets 
. formed the Tritons, Sirens, &C. 3 31. Colour of the ſeal's 
hair becomes white with age, 3 338. n. Account of a very big 
one ſhown at London, 341. n. Three diſtin ſpecies of this 
animal. 342. The ſeal ſeems to be entertained with thunder 
and lightening, and is fond of receiving rain, 345. Is very 
tenacious of life, ib. The ſea. lion perhaps a ſpecies « of ſeal, 
347 That animal deſcribed, 343. 
Seeing; diſſertation on that ſenſe, iii. 1. 
| Senſes in general ; diiſertation upon them, 40. 
+ Serval. or mountain cat, deſeribed, vii. 8885 Is an exceedingly 
ferocious animal, 241. 
Seruoi, v. 405. n. F | . 
Sheep deſcribed, iii. 462. The ſpecies could not have ſubſiſted 
without the aſſiſtance of man, 463. Is the moſt ſtupid of all 
quadrupeds, 465. Theſe two poſitions controverted, 463. 
465. n. Some other aſſertions controverted, 468. . Worms 
frequently found in their livers, 478. Account of the — 
of different countries, 482—48 $a hes 
' Shrew-mouſe deſeribed, iv. 305 Seems to Tr the 0 be- 
tween the rat and the mole, 1 A diſeaſe of horſes falſely 
attributed to the bite of this animal, 28 Braſilian ſhrew 
deſcribed, viii. 273. | 15 
Siegen · boek, iii. 469. n. 


Simi vulpa, v. 406. n. | 
Simia, vii. 223. 231. n. vii. 77. . 106. n. 117. n. 12 t. n. 129. n. 


137. n. 140. n. 154. n. 160. n. 163. n. 176. n. 184. n. ee n. 
198. n 201. n. 203. n. 205. n. 209. n. 211. .. 
Singe, viii. 106. n. | IF; 


Si 1 uſh. V. 231. n. : | 
| yad's 3 5 | 8 Skunk, 
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| Sloths deſcribed, vii. 1 51. Conſtitute the laſt term of exiſtence 


in the order of animals endowed with fleſh and blood, 153. 


Their miſerable ſituation, 156. re very tenacious of life, 
158. Are peculiar to South America, 160. Account of a 
tame one, 161. M. de la Borde's — of 0 floths in 
| Cayenne, 163. | 8 ! 
 Soxanx, iv. 306. wv; , |: | | 
Souſlik, or Cafan marmot ae, viii 23+ * extremely A 
fond of ſalt, 2 35. 
Spider monkey, viii. 184. | 
Squaſhe, vii. 296 n. 
Squirrel deſcribed, iv. 268. Approaches to the nature of birde, 
28569. Sails dver rivers on 4. piece of the bark of a tree, 5. 


Few varieties of the ſpecies, 271. Squirrels, are natives of * | 


cold rather than warm climates, 272. Fat ſquirrel deſcribed, 
325. Sleeps during the winter, gB7. The fat ſquirrels do 
not inhabit very cold countries, 331. Garden ſquirrel de- 
ſcribed, 332. Flying ſquirrel deſcribed, v. 307. Manner of 
its flying deſcribed, 309. Reſembles the bat, 311.  Sailings 
or great flying ſquirrel deſcribed, 312. Account of a tam 
one, 316. Gtay ſquitrel, 321. Palm ſquirtel, Barbary ſquir - 
rel, and ground ſquirrel, mm e or varied ſquirrel, 

Vi. 39% | 

Stag, or red deer, deforibed, iv. 74 Of the e knowledge necel: 
ſary for a huntſman, 77. 

Stein- boek, vi. 363. n. 

Strata of the earth; why always ins devel Nauen, i. 1. ; 
- 18. 28. Thoſe of ſtones in quarries almoſt all horizontal, ot 
regularly inclined, 25. Preſerve the ſame thickneſs throughs 

out their whole extent, 26. Beds of ſand and gravel are an 
exception to the general rule concerning the formation of 
ſtrata, 26. Thoſe formed by rivers, how diſtinguiſhed from 
the original ſtrata of the earth, 27. No rivet-ſhells found in 
the original ſtrata, 28. e on the men of ſtra« 
ta, 157 oy ae 

Strepficeros, vii. 8. n. 0 e 

Surikate, or four toed weaſel, es vii. «67. Cannot fud- 
ſiſt long in a cold climate, 168. TIT ki e 
Surmulot, iv. 336. n. 


| Pubs üi. e 2755 vii. 59- 6 viii. 240. 242. 
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Trichecus, vii. 355. n. 375. n. 
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Tajovanicus, v. 355. 

Talapoin monkey, deſeribed, viii. EW 

Talpa, iv. 309. n. viii. 239: n. 

— ff 

Tamanoir, v. 333. n. > . 

Tamarin, or great - eared monkey, deſcribed, viii. 203. 

Tanrec and tendrac, or Aſiatic hedge-hog, deſcribed, vii. 86: 
Sleep in the winter, during which time their hair falls off, 88. 

Tapeti, or Braſilian hare, deſcribed, viii. 276. ; 

Tapir deſcribed, *vi. 243. The largeſt animal of . 4. 
8nppofed'by ſome naturaliſts to belong to the n 
247. Is a mild and timid — 248. 

Tarandus, vi. 31). n. 

Tardigradus, vii. 151. n. 


— 


# 


Tarſier, or woolly jerboa, deſcribed, Vit. 171. Is remarkable 


for the length of its hind ot ib. 
Tatu, v. 369. n. 
Tatus, v. 369. n. 
Taxus, iv. 226. n. v. 226. n. „ | | 
Tayra, Galera, or Guiney weaſel, defcribed, viii. 265. Is a 
{mall ſpecies of martin, or polecat, 266, 


Tepe Maxtlaton, vii. 249. n. 


Tides ; diſſertation on their cauſes and n i. 339. 

Tiger deſcribed, v. 153. Holds the ſecond rank among carni- 
vorous animals, ib. Is ſaid to follow the rhinoceros for the 
ſake of eating his dung, 155. His prodigious ſtrength, 156. 
His exceſſive ferocity, 159. Account of a combat between a 
tiger and two elephants, 166. The ſpecies more rare than 
the lions, 164. The ſkin much ce in regs 12765 

Tiger cat, vii. 241. 

Tigers; diſſertation on them, v. 87. 

Tigris, v. 153. 188. 199 | 

Tlacootzlotl, vii. 243. 

Tolai, or Baikal hare, vii. 228. Reſembles the rabbit ths 

Tragelaphus, V. 205, | 

Tragulus, vii. 14. n. 22. n. 27. n. 33. n. 45. n. 

Tragus, vi. 412. n. vii. 45. n. 110. n. 
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Tucan, or Mexican . deſcribed, viii. 271. The ſame with 


the red mole of Beba, ib. Has not ſagacity ſufficient to dif- 
cover its retreats after having once left it, 273. 
W | 

Vaeca, viii. 225. n. 

Vache, vii. 2. n. | | 

Vampire, or ſpectre, deſeribed, v 281. . 

Vanſire deſcribed, vii. 221. Is not a ferret, as | forme have 
thought, ib. The ſame with the Java weaſel of Seba, ib. Re- 
ſembles an animal called the ems, 223. EN of that 
animal, i. | 

Vari, vit. 22 3. n. 

Veſpertilio, iv. 381. n. v. 281. n. vii. 234. n. 

Veſuvius; account of its firſt eruption, i. 412. 

Viper; has been ſaid to ſuck cows, goats, and ſheep, iii. 497: n. 

Virginity; its ſigns equivocal, ii. 417. 


Viſon deſcribed, vi. 307. Has a * reſemblance to the x mar- 


tin, 308. 
Viverra, iv. 252. n. v. 53. n. 240. n. 254. n. vii. 210. n. 
Unau. See Sloth. 
Volcano's may be the cauſe of conſiderable earthquakes, i. . 
Diſſertation on them, 408. 
Urſus, iv. 226. n. 313. n. vi. 46. n. 53-1 n. 


Urus, vi. 151. n. Is the ſame animal with the common bull in 


its wild ſtate, 171. 
Vulpes, iv. 214. n. v. 46. n. 53. n. 406. n. vii. 268. n 


Walrus deſcribed, vii. 354. Is ſeldom ſeen but in the northern 


ſeas, 357. Formerly much more diffuſed than at preſent, 


365. Can live for ſome time in a temperate climate, 367, 
Indian Walrus or dugon deſcribed, 370. 


Water; ſubterraneous collections of it exiſt, eſpecially W -* 


large plains, i. 54- 
Water elephant, vi. 278. 
Water - ſunrew, or blind mouſe deſcribed, iv. 308. 


Water ſpouts; account of them and their cauſes, i. 399. 


Weaſel deſcribed, iv. 257. Rarely found in the northern coun- 
tries, ib. * be tamed, 2 258. This aſſertion contradic- 


ted, 260. 


Whirlwinds ; account of them, 1. 394 Produced * contrary 


_ Finds, 395+ 


| whirlpool 


Wr 
Whirlpools accounted for, i Ty 396. 0 il 3698/2557 73-1 . 2 ; 
Mido theory of the earth, i. 57. oy Barth. . lg 1 veg! Þ 
Widdor Schaaf, iii. 462. n. 5 591 ane! +1 ee 
Wieprz leſny, bi. 500. . | 175 


Wild animals. See Animals.” F 
Wild boar. See Hog. | 
Winds: Of regular ones, 1. 2679. Of 3 == b. 
Wolf deſcribed, iv. 196. Has a very ſtrong carnivorous appe · 
- tite, 1. Frequently dies of hunger, ib. Hus à great reſem · 


. blance to the dog, 197. May be tamed” whilſt young, 198. 


Is a ſolitary animal, 199. Differences between tke wolf and 
dog, 201. Great ſtrength of the wolf, 204. Method of 
hunting this animal, 205. Ferocity of the wolf comes on 
about the age of eighteen months, 208. Miſtake of the au- 
thor concerning the exiſtence of wolves in Scotland, 210. n. 
Black wolf deſcribed, 212. Mexican wolf deſcribed, v viii. i agBu 


4 


Wood ward's theory of the earth, i. 113. : 7 * 


* 
Xoloizcuintli, viii. 258. n. 


Yſquipatl, vii. 296. n. 
Yard, vi. 364. n. 
Yſarus, vi. 364. n. 
Ytzcuinte porzotli, viii. 262 n. 


| | 2 | 5 
Zebra deſeribed, vi. 264. Is ings the moſt clegant of all 
quadrupeds, 25. Is neither a horſe nor an afs, 265. Is not 
the Onager of the ancients, 266. Approaches to the nature 
of the aſs and the horſe, 272. 273. Of the ſame ſpecies 


with the fertile mule of Tartary called Cæigithai, N WT 


Zebu, or dwarf ox deſcribed, vi. 150. 9 
Zibet. See Civit. | 
Zemni, or Podolian marmot deſcribed, viii. 2 32. | q 


Ziſel, or earleſs marmot deſcribed, viii. 229. Is v ery if : 


from the hamſter, 231. + þ 
- Zits jan, viii. 232. n. 8 
Zobel, vii. 309. n. 
Zobela, vii. 309. n. 
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